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E following 1 of Sr. F 5 
| STupiEs or NATURE cannot be better intro». 


are to the World, than in the nervous and elegant 
language 01 Doc ron HUNTER J Preface to the first 
| edition. | | 


« I have read,” says he, © few performances with : 
66 more complete satisfaction, and with greater im- 


60 provement than the STupiEs oF NATURE: in no 


« one have I found the useful and the agreeable more 5 


= < happily blended. What work of science displays a 


© more sublime theology, inculcates a purer moralitv, 
«. ar breathes a more ardent and more expansive phi- 
« Janthropy ? ST. PIERRE has enabled me to con- 
template the Universe with other eyes, has furnised 
* new arguments to combat Atheism, has establislied 
beyond the power of contradiction the doctrine of 


an universal Providence, has excited a warmer inte- 
« rest in favour of suffering humanity, and has dis- 
closed sources unknown of intellectual enjoyment, 


« Unfettered by system, unawed by authority, he 
« looks immediately into Nature; he observes, he 


« Reader thus to observe, think, and reason.“ 
. 3 5 
by that of the Reviewers and of the Public at large, 


« thinks, he reasons for himself; and teaches his Lag 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


; the present Editor will not presume to add. It oc- 


curred to him, however, that a Work so well calcu- 


© lated to amuse, instruct, and form the youthful mind 
to a love of virtue and of religion, could it be reduced 


to a single volume, would proye acceptable not only 


in all seminaries of learning, but to every class of 
| Readers, many of whom might not be blessed with" 
the means of mn the octavo edition. — oi 


While the necessary 9 were making for 


this purpose, a piratical volume was published under 
the title of An Abridgment of the Studies of Nature, by | 
IL. T. Bede. The original Translator instantly disco- 
NT vered the theft, and thus charaQerizes 1 the author 
; and bis book : RE 


« This Gentleman 6. T. Rede) PIES not even wat 


6 fect to conceal his stolen goods, by changing the 
« mark; for he, without ceremony, acknowledg- 
ment, or apology, copies me verbatim et literatim, 

nay, puncqatim. He seems to think that merely to 
omit is to abridge; and that a few passages, not 


selected, but picked up at random, are sufficient to 


"66 * exhibit the essence of a regular, well- digested, mo- | 
; >6h: ral and scientific work. The candour and accuracy 


« of this Prince of Abridgers is of a piece with his 


2M modesty, for he pilfers the very advertisement of 


his book from my preface, and passes it upon the 
4 Tublic as. the critique of a ene „ 

© urtailments were 8 88 to W the 
0 ork to its present form; yet the greatest caution Bas 
been uscd to preserve the reasoning of the Author 


ADVERTISEMENT. 1 — 


1 throughout. Local descriptions, and a re-duplication 
= of examples in illustration of one single argument, 
RB have been purposely avoided, where so much valu- 
E. | able matter was to be ee in s0 Small a com- 

- On the «Wane; the E aitor ber that this Abridg- | 
{ ment of ST. PIERRE, a man whose benevolence is. 
| Y constantly directed toward the inſtruction of the i igno- 
rant and the relief of the miserable, will prove ac- 
ceptable to a nation, which, like him, aims at en- 
larging the stock of human knowledge, virtue, and: 
| ef and diminishing the sum of human woe. 


a> 4 New 3 of * . 7 e if : 
this Fork, with* correftions and great additions, 7zs Just 
published by C. Di Lx, in three large volumes ofavo, | 
Price One Pound Seven Shillings i in boards. 


accommodate the Purchasers A the 88 Edition. Fel 
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ADVERTISEMENT. j 


curred to him, however, that a Work so well calcu- 


lated to amuse, instruct, and form the youthful mind 
to a love of virtue and of religion, could it be reduced 


While tue necessary arrangements were waking for 
this purpose, a piratical volume was published under 


the title of An Abridgment of the Studies of Nature, by 
I. T. Rede. The original Translator instantly disco- 
vered the ente and thus characterizes both the author 
and bis book: . 


15 This Gentleman (. T. Rede) 8 not even 41. 


” fect to conceal his stolen goods, by changing the 3 
mark; for he, without ceremony, acknowledg- 


„ ment, or apology, copies me verbatim et literatim, 


* nay, punfatim. He seems to think that merely to 


„ omit is to abridge; and that a few passages, not 


A selected, but picked up at random, are sufficient to 
1 « exhibit the essence df a regular, well- digested, mo- 
4 ral and scientific work. The candour and accuracy 


of this Prince of Abridgers is of a piece with his 
« modesty, for he pilfers the very advertisement of 


« his book from my preface, and passes it upon the 


« Public as the critique. of a Reviewer.“ the 
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throughout. _ Local descriptions, and a re- duplication 
of examples in illustration of one single argument, 
have been purposely avoided, where so much valu- 


able matter was to be compressed in so small a com- 


| on the whays; the Fditor pes that this  Abridg: 

7 ment of Sr. PIERRE, a man whose benevolence is. 

- constantly directed toward the inſtruction of the i igno- 

rant and the relief of the miserable, will prove ac- 
ceptable to a nation, which, like bim, aims at e- 

larging the stock of human knowledge, virtue, and: 9 85 
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_ Tur P N a v0litade in the mountains 1 07 the 


_ tary harmonies peculiar to islands and to lofty mountains. Clouds 

of sand formed by the winds on the shores of the island, and of water 
pumped up by the sun from the hosom of the sea, are wafted toward 

_ the 8ummits of the mountains, walck: arrest them by their fossil 
and hydraulic attractions. 


trees which thrive in cold and humid latitudes, among others the 
fir tree and the birch. These two species of tree, which in such 
situations are almost always found in company, exhibit different 


Which they nourigh. The fir raises into the air his tall pyramid, 
clothed with leaves stiff, filiform, and of a dark verdure; and the il 
birch opposes to these a pyramidical form inverted, with leaves = 
moveable, roundish, and of a light green colour. = 


of the fir; and the female of the heath-cock makes her nest in the 
moss which covers the roots. The beavers, on the contrary, have 
built their habitation at the foot of the birch; and a bird of that 


finds lodging for it's guest upon it's roots. The habits of their 
respective birds are equally contrasted. Among all these animals, 
. quietly at their different employments, and expresses, by the list- 


inhabitants of this desert. 


eee P AO RR DT age" a. ants 


5 represented a man busied in carving a statue of Minerva in the 
trunk of a tree. The figure of this goddess, the symbol of Divine. 
Wisdom, and the substance out of which it is formed, here charac. 


tables. This philosopher is Philocles. His ay. 15 to ve found. 
in A * XIII. ane XIV, 


' EXPLANATION OF THE FRONTISPIECE. 


Island of Samos. An attempt has been made, notwithstanding 
the smallness of the field, to introduce and to display some elemen- 


In the fore- ground of the 1 are 3 some ;of the 


contrasts in their colours, their forms, their port, and in the animals 


The squirrels are playing along the stem and among the boughs = 


species which eats the buds is fluttering round the branches. The 
fir accommodates it's quadrupeds in it's boughs, and the birch 


however, the most perfect harmony subsists. The dog is looking 
lessness of his attitude, the l * wan reigns * the 


At the entrance of a grotto formed i in the ide of the mountain 


terize the Supreme Intelligence manifested in the harmony of vege- 
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STUDIES or _ ft 


STUDY FIRST. 1 5 
watensrr x or NATURE: PLAN or. uv WORK. 16414 
7 OME years have elapecd, | Since 1 formed the gesign "4 

8 composing a genera History of Nature, in imitation | 


of Aristotle, Pliny, Chancellor Bacon, and several illus- 
trious modern Authors. The field appeared to me so vast, 


chat I could not believe the possibility of it's being entirely 


pre- occupied. Nature invites to the cultivation of herself, 
persons of every age and country; especially those — 
like myself, pause every step they advance, 3 448 at 
the beauty of her divine productions. CLAP 
In Nature herself alone, we must expe& to find the N 
of Nature; and we plunge into difficulty and distress, only 
in proportion as we deviate from those laws. I proposed, 
W therefore, to begin my Work, when I had ceased from ob- | 
WT «crving, and collected all the materials necessary to a His- 
ory of Nature; but I found myself in the condition of the 
child, who, with a shell, had dug a a 2 in the sand, to 
hold the water of the Ocean. 
a Nature is of unbounded extent, and 1 am a HE bee. 
ing, limited on every side. Not only her general history, 
but that of the smallest plant, far transcends my highest 
powers. Permit me to 7 on N account 1 became 
sensible of this, | | STS 
One day, in Summer, wills baits in the arrangement of 
some observations which I had made, respecting the har- 
monies discoverable in this Globe of ours, I perceived, on 
2 strawberry plant, accidentally placed in my window, 
some small winged insects, so very beautiful that I took a 
ancy to describe them. Next day a different sort ap- 
peared, which I proceeded likewise to describe. In the 
course of Wee Weeks, no less —— chirty-seven — to- 
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STUDIES OF NATURE. 


_ tally distinct, had visited my strawberry plant: at length 


they came in such crowds, and presented such variety, that 


I was constrained to relinquish the amusement for want of 
leisure, and, to say the truth, for want of expression. 4 


However minute these objects may be, they surely me- 


rited my attention, as. Nature deemed them not unworthy 
of her's. Could I refuse them a place 1 in my general his- 
| tory, when she had giyen, them one in the system of the 
Universe? For a still stronger reason, had I written the 
history of my strawberry plant, I must have given some ac- 


count of the insects attaphed. to it. Plants are the habitation 


_ of insects; 2 and it is impossible to.give the history of a city, 5 
; without Saying something of i It; 8 inhabitants, | Besides, my 
strawberry plant was not in it's natural situation, in the 
open country, on the border of a wood, or by the brink of | 


a rivulet, where it. could have been frequented by many 


other species of living creatures. It was confined to an 
earthen pot, amidst the smoke of Paris, and I observed it only 
at vacant moments. I knew nothing of the insects which il 
visited it during the course of the day; still less of those i 
hich might come only in the night, attracted by simple 
-emanations, or, perhaps, by a phosphoric light, which 
escapes our senses. I was totally ignorant of che various 
Species which might frequent it, at other seasons of the 
year, and of the — Ea, other relations which i it might have 7 
with reptiles, with amphibious animals, fishes, birds, qua- 
drupeds, and, above ali, with man, who underv alues ev By = 
2 thing which he cannot convert to his own use. = 
; But 1 it was not sufficient to observe it, from the Weit 8 Y | 


85 of my greatness, if I may use the expression; for in This 


case, my knowledge would have been greatly inferior to that 


of one of the insects, who made it their habitation. Not 
one of them, on examining it with his little spherical eyes, | 
but must have distinguished an infinite variety of objects, 
which I could not perceive without the assistance of a mi- 
croscope, and after much laborious rescarch. Nay, their 
Os eyes are inconceivably superior even. to this instrument; for 


it shews us objects only which are in it's focus, that i is, at 


the distance of a few lines; whereas they perceive, by a 


_orhanigm of which we have no ee de. Mars W 


2 


sro 1. E | 3 


ec near, Fe) those which are far off. Their eyes, chere · 
core, are at once microscopes and telescopes. Besides, by 
= their circular disposition round the head, they have the ad- 
1 vantage of viewing the whole circuit of the heavens at the . 
ame instant, while those of the astronomer can take in, at 
most, but the half. My winged insects, accordingly, must 
aiscern in the strawberry plant, at a single glance, an ar- 
1 rangement and combination of parts, which, assisted by the 
F microscope, I can observe ouly i, $5.9 OO ne other, | 
x and in succession. | : 
1 On examining the ierts of this vegetable, with the aid f 
Þ of a lens which had but a small magnifying power, I found 
tem divided into compartments, hedged round with bris- 
uues, separated by canals, and strewed with glands. These 
$ compartments appeared similar to large verdant inclosures, 
I their bristles to vegetables of a particular order; of which 
ome were Upright, some inclined, some forked, some hol- 
IT lowed into tubes, from the extremity of which a fluid dis- 
9 tilled; and their canals, as well as their glands, seemed full 
Mor a brilliant liquor. In plants of a different species, these 
Y bristles, and these canals, exhibit forms, colours, and fluids, 
entirely different. There are even glands, which resemble : 
basons, round, square, or radiated. : 
= Now; Nature has made nothing in vain. Wherever . 
has prepared a habitation, she immediately peoples it. She 
s never straitened for want of room. She has placed ani- 
mals, furnished with fins, in a single drop of water, and in 
duch multitudes, that Leewenhork, the natural philosopher, 


8 [reckoned up to thousands of them. Many others after 1 
* him, and among the rest, Robert Hook, have seen, in one 
T 


drop of \ water, as small as a grain of millet, some 10, others 
0, and some as far as 45 thousand. Those who. know 75 
not how far the patience and sagacity of an observer can 


55 go, might, perhaps, call in question the accuracy of these 

i- observations, if Lyonnet, who relates them in Lesser s 
ür Theology of Insects, book ii. chap. 3. had not demon- 

or . «rated the possibility of it, by a piece of mechanism abun- 

at dantly simple. We are certain, at least, of the existence . 
8 chose POO Whose different figurgs have . — 
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on the body of the fly, and even on that of the flea. 


feeding on the leaves of plants, | ns the cattle i in our mea- 


: - 


shade 5 4 a 1 eee to, 3th: naked eye, and 


tar of the colour of gold and silver. Each part of the flower 
must present to them a spectacle of which wwe can form no 
idea, The yellow ant her of flowers, suspended by fillets 
of . exbibit to. their. 5g 1 thi of, FEW) in 


os topaz; a; rivers ＋ 12 and 0 FS "the other parts. of 
ble flowret, cups, urns, pavilions, domes, which the, buman 
architect and e have not yet learned to imitate... 


- amcthyn. from the Pat 45 of — 57 1 to o for 7 
of liquid gold. I have never made observation of the corolla 

| simply, of the smallest flower, without finding it composed 
pf an admirable substance, half transparent, tudded with 
brilliants, and shining 1 in the most lively colours. 


have ideas, very different from outs, of light, and of the 
| other. phenomena. of Nature. A drop. of dew, filtering in 
| the capillary and transparent tubes of a plant, presents to 
: them thousands of cascades; ; the same drop, fixed as a wave 
on the extremity of c one of! it 8 prickles, an ocean without a 
shore; evaporated into air, a vast aerial sea. In these ephe- 
merous beings, we must find the youth of a single morn- 
Ing, and the decrepitude of one day. If they possess histo- 
rical monuments, they must have their months, years, ages, 
| epochs, proportioned to the duration. of a flower. Thus, 


bim, the principles of his science disappear. 
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drawn. Others are-found, whose feet are armed with alias, 


It i is credible, then, from analogy,, that there are animals 


4 * - . 


which, from goblets formed like 80 many, suns, quaff nec- 


4 


1 do not ky ing thus ber e e for having exa- 
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"The, beings which live under a reflex thus enriched, must 


in proportion as man brings the elements of N ature Near 


- AL, must Hare been my eder pla 
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end it's ated labibilaine „in the eyes of the winged in- 
W 5c&s, which had alighted to visit it; but supposing I had 


been able to acquire, with them, an intimate knowledge of 


= this new world, 1 should still have arrived no farther than | 
at the history of the genus, and not that of the 5pecies; © The- 
WE varictics would still have remained unknown, which have. 
5 each it's particular character, according as they have flowers 
1 single, in pairs, or disposed in clusters; according to the 
W colour, the smell, and the taste of the fruit; according to 
W the size, the figure, the edging, the smoothness, or the 
P downy' cloathing' of their leaves. One of our most cele- 
W brated botanists, ebaztiit le Vaillant, author of Botanicon 
1 Parisiense, has found, in the environs of Paris alone, five 
distinct species, three which bear flowets, without produc- 
ing fruit. In our gardens, we cultivate at least twelve dif- 


ferent sorts of foreign strawberries; but how. many varies 


ties are there, to us totally unknown! Has not every de- 
gree of latitude ' a species peculiar to itself? Bearing in 
maibd; therefore, that all species, varieties, analogies, ani - 
ties, Have, in every particular latitude, necessary relations - 
with a multitude of animals, and that these relations are al- 
together unknown to us, we shall find, that a complete 
history of the strawberry-plant, would be a am wple 3 | 


ment for all the naturalists in the world. 
What a task then, would it be, to write the history, in 


like! manner, of all the Species of vegetables which are £90 
| tered over the whole earth? The celebrated Linnzus recx- 
oned up from seven to eight thousand of them; but he had 
not travelled. The famous Sherard, it is said, was ac- 
quainted with sixteen thousand. Another botanist swells 
his catalogue up to twenty thousand. Finally, one still 
more modern, boasts of having. himself made a collection of 
twenty-five thousand; and he estimates the number of those 
Which he has not seen, at four or five times as many. But 
all these enumerations must be extremely defective, if it is 
considered, as has been remarked by this last observer him» . 


self, that we know little or nothing of the interior of Africa; 3 


of that of the three Arabias, and even of the two Americas; : 


very little of New Guinea, New Holland, and New Zea- 


land, and of the innumerable islands of the South Sea, the 
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: \greatest part of which are themselves still e 


We know hardly any thing of the isle of Ceylon, except a 


little of the coast; and of the great island of Madagascar, 


of the immense archipelagos of the Philippines and Moluc- 
caZ, and of almost all the Asiatic islands. As to that vast 


Continent, with the exception of some great roads in the 
interior, and some part of the coast resorted to by the traffic 


of Europe, we may affirm that it is wholly unknown to us. 
How many immense districts are there in Tartary, in 


Siberia, and even in many of the kingdoms of Europe, Y 


where the foot of botaànist never trod! 8 indeed, have 


given us a herbal of Malabar, Japan, China, &c. but if we 
reflect, that, in these countries, their researches never pene- 
trated beyond the sea- coast, and were generally confined to 
one season of the year, when a part only of the plants, pe- 
culiar to each climate, appear; that they have visited onl7 
the narrow regions adjoining to our European factories; 3 
that they have never dared to plunge” into deserts, where 
they could have found neither subsistence nor guide; nor 
ventured themselves among the numerous tribes of barba- 
Tous nations, whose language they could not understand; 
wee shall find reason to conclude, that their boasted: collec- 
tions, however valuable, are still extremely defective. 
In order to be convinced of this, we have only to com- 
j pare the time employed by them, in making their collec- 


tions of plants 1 in foreign countries, with that which-it cost 


Ie Vaillant to collect those of the vicinity of Paris only. 
Ib learned Tournefort made botany a particular study; 
5 arid, after a master $0 indefatigable, Le Vaillant had the 
courage to retrace the same ground, and discovered so. many 
distinct species, overlooked by Tournefort, that he doubled, 
At least, the catalogue of our plants. He made it amount 
to fifteen or sixteen hundred; not including in this enume- 
ration, those which differ only in the colour of the flowers, 


and the spots of the leaves, though Nature frequently em- 


Ph ploys such signs as these in the vegetable world, to distin- 
guish the species, and to form their true characters. | 


Sebastian ie Vaillant, accordingly, employed no less than 


5 twenty-six whole years, in his own country, and with the 
| vexixtance of his 8 in completing his botanical deverlp- 
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4 tion of the plant of a e square leagues; wheréns the per- 
Vons who pretend to give us the botany of many foreign 
countries, were alone and unassisted, and dispatched the 
WE buiness in a few months. But, though his sagacity and 
3 | perseverance seem to have left us nothing more to wish for, 
l have my doubts, whether he has made a complete. collec- 
tion of all the gifts which Flora scatters over our plains * 

and whether he has seen, if 1 may use the expression, to 5 
Y the bottom of the basket. = 
4 For my own part, if I might be . to kazzrd 4 2 
conjecture, respecting the number of distinct species of 
plants, spread over the earth, such is my idea of the im- 
mensity of Nature, and of her subdivisions, that I am dis- 
posed to believe, there is not a square league of earth, but 
what presents some one plant peculiar to itself, or, at least, 


YH 
8 bs 


in any other part of the world. This makes the number 
= of the primordial species of vegetables, amount to severaF 
millions, diffused over as many millions of square leagues, | 
of which the surface of our globe consists. The farther 
9 south we advance,' the more their variety increases within 
= 5paces of the same dimension. The isle of Otaheité in the 
. South Sea, was found to have a botany peculiar to itself, 
and which had nothing in common with that of the places 
in Africa and America, situated in the same latitude; nay, 
totally different from that of the adjacent islands. And if 
we reflect, that each plant has several different names, in 
it's own country; that every nation imposes particular de- 
nominations, and that all these names, at least the greater 
part, are varying every age, what difficulties does not the 
vocabulary alone oppose to the study of botany ??: 

0 All these preliminary notions, however, would still form - 
only an useless science, did we. even know, in the wind 
complete detail, all the parts. of. which plants are com 
It is the combination of these parts, the attitude of the | 
plants, their port, their elegance, the harmonies which they 
form, when grouped, or in contrast with each other, which 
it would be interesting to determine, I do not know that 
any thing has been 80 much as attempted on this subject. 


As to their virtues, it may be A chat we ch are lor 
| 8 4 5 


which thrives there better, and appears more beautiful, than . 
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ployed as miraculous remedies, to counteract the ills of 55 
man life. We have Pregerved, for example, in the Royal 
Cabinet at Paris A more formidable than those of 
Hercules, though 


f mediately rest6red. Bath t the Poison and the antidote, have : 
been discovered by © "the: Savages who inhabit. the banks of 
the Amazon; and it is 'of i importance to observe, that they 


nity and iNumindtion, endeavour. to ascertain by experi- 
ment, whether this p Poison might 1 not be rendered medici- 
ph val, i in cases of a' sudden dissolution ol the blood; and 


be patter that we should pero to the Prencryation of 
£ mankind, the malignant and destructive qualities of a fo- 
reign vegetable, we who are ; continually abusing, for mu- 


: stowed, in the view 'of * rendering human life innocent and 
happy * The elm and the beech, under the shade of which 


5 down into carriages, for mounting the thundering artillery. 
We intoxicate our soldiers into madness, that they may Kill 
each other, without hatred, with that” ery Juice of the vine 
l 
; which Providence has given to be the means of Teconeflia- 
_ tion among enemics. 548 lofty fir-trees, planted by the 
benignant Wand of Nature, amidst the snows of the north; 
to shelter and warm the inhabitants, are converted into 


— 
— 
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5 | vouring fire against the 1 inhabitants of the southern 


the most Fs unknown, neglecked, or F Their qua- 
lities are frequently perverted, in making cruel W h 
on innocent animals, while they might be usefully 
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"in the” blood of the snake of 
Lerna. Their FRY 25 impreg nated with the juice of a 
plant so venomous,” "Wile, dee expäsed to the air for 
many years, they Ca Gier ches slightest puncture, destroy . 
the most rubust of OS in a few minutes. The blood 
of the creature, be the wound ever 80 triflin instantly con- 
geals. But ift the Patient, af the same Ro is made to 
swallow a small wantity | of Sugar, the circulation i 18 im- 
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never employ i in War, büt only i in the chace, this murder- 
ous method of destroyin ig life. FA a ne 
Wherefore do not We, who p pret end to 30 much 1. = 0 
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masts, for the vessels of Europe, to carry the flames of de- 
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buntes and the canvas, OR for the humble 8. — 
ing of the village-maid,' becomes a sail for the plundering 
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and our forests, are wafted over the ocean, to 1 deso< 


W years ago announced, that %e was in possession of more 
W than thirty thousand distinct species of animals. 1 know + 

not whether the King's magnificent Cabinet may not con- 
tein more; but I know Well, that his herbals contain only i 
eighteen thousand Plants, and that about six thousand are 


number of animals, however, so superior to that of vege- 
| tables? is a mene ee in comparison with what exists . 


= When we whole; that every Y Species of MALE; is a | point: - 
W of union for different genera of insects, and that there is not, 
: perhaps, a single one, but which has, peculiar to itself, a 
species of fly, butterfly, gnat, beetle, lady-bird, snail, and ö 
the like; that these insecks serve for food to other species, 
and these too exceedingly numerous, such as the spider, he 
qragon- fly, the ant, the formicalea; and to the immense 
families of small birds, of which many classes, such as the 


„„ 


corsair, to extend his ravages to remòtest India. Our crops, 


lation over both the Old and New Worlds. ee eee 

But let us drop the history of Man, and resume that o f 
Nature. If, from the vegetable, we make a transition to 
the animal kingdom, a field of incomparably greater e extent 15 
0 Presents itself. An intelligent naturalist, at Paris, some = 


in a state of cultivation in the Royal Botanic Garden. This: - 


| wood-pecker, and the swallow, have no other,kind of nou- 


”- 


1 rishment; that these birds are, in their turn, devoured by 8 
4 birds of prey, such as kites, falcons, buzzards, rooks, 

t crows, hawks, vultures, and others; that the general 8poil* : - 
cor these animals, sweeped off by the rains, into the rivers ,, 
3 and thence to the sea, becomes the aliment of almost innu- 

5 merable tribes of fishes, to the greatest part of which the 

5 naturalists of Europe have not hitherto given a name; that 

7 numberless legions of river and $ea-fowls prey upon these 
7 fishes: we shall have good ground for believing, that every ö 
2 species bf the vegetable kingdom serves as a bans #0) many 


pecies of the animal kingdom, which ulepir around it, 
as the rays of a circle round it's centre, 

At the same * I have not included i in this eupurca? 
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41% STUDIES OF NATURE, 3 
representation, either quadrupeds, with which all the inter- 
vals of magnitude are filled, from the mouse, which lives Will 


: foliage of trees, at the height of fifteen feet; or reptiles; or 
polypuses, of which we have a knowledge so slender ; or 
ea insects, some families of which, such as the crab-fish, 
Sbrimp, and the like, would be alone sufficient to fill the 
greatest cabinets, were you to introduce but a single indi- 


with which the bottom of the sea is paved between the Y 


8 - louse and the maggot, of which every animal species has ; 1 
it's particular varieties, proper to itself, and which triple, | 


Neither have I taken into the account, that infinite number 
of living things, visible and invisible, known and unknown, | Y 
which have no fixed determination, and which Nature has 
scattered about, through the air, over the, earth, and Mpng 1 
3 the depths of the ocean. BW 


of these beings, with the sagacity of a Reaumur? The life WM 
of one man of genius, would be scarcely sufficient to com- 
pose the history of a few insects. However curious may 
de the memoirs transmitted to us, respecting the manners, 
and the anatomy, of the animals most familiarly known, in 
vain do we still flatter ourselves with having acquired a 
2 complete acquaintance. The principal requisite, in my 
opinion, is yet wanting; I mean, the origin of their friend- 
Ships and of their feuds. In this consists, if I am not mis- 
taken, the essence of their history, to which must be refer- 
red their instincts, their loves, their wars; the attire, the 
arms, and the very form which Nature gives them. 1 know 
not of any naturalist who has engaged in a research of this 
sort. The poets have endeavoured to explain these wons 
derful and innate instincts, by their ingerious fictions. 


under the grass, up to the camelopard, who. can feed on the 


vidual of every species. I do not include the madrepore, 


tropics, and which present so many different species, Y 
that I have seen, in the Isle of France, two great halls 


5 filled with those which were produced in the immediate ; I 
vicinity of that isle, though chere was but a ging] 5 peci Y 
men of each sort. = 


I have, made no mention of insects of aby 11 as s the 1 


at least, the kingdom of creatures existing by respiration. 


| What an undertaking, then, ks; it TY, to dexeriby och 
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The n Progns flies the forest; her sister Pnilomela 
delights to sing in RF 9 15 th thus, one * 
r 8 | N „ 


* Why waate such e on lp . air ? * 
0 Come, charm the city with thy tuneful note. 
N Fr e in solitude, that form $6, fair „„ SRL toe 
Felt violation: flee the horrid thought. | 8 
8 75 h! sister dear, 82d Philomel replies, „ 3 
Tis this that makes me shun the hauuts of men: Bo” au 
Tersus and Courts the anguish'd heart allies, ee e 
And hastes, for shelter, to the woods | again. e 


I never © beit the enchantingly melancholy song . a nigh- | 
tings, shrouded in shrubbery, and the lengthened piou- 
piou, which interrupt, like sighs, the motioiof, that solitary | 
warbler, without believing, that Nature had revealed her 
adventure to the sublime La Fontaine, at the time. she in- | 
spired him to compose these verscs. Philosophers of name, | 

unfaithful to the testimony of their reason and conscience, 
have dared to represent them as mere machines. They 
ascribe to them blind instincts, which regulate all their ac- 
tions, without passion, without will, without choice, and 
even without any degree of sensibility. I expressed my 
astonishment one day to J. J. Rousseau, that men of genius 0 


should maintain a position so extravagant. He very sagely 


E replied, % The solution is this, W hen man begins. to. rea- 
f son, he ceases to feel. 2 bes os 


In order to confute the opinions of _ es. t- 


shall have recourse, not to those animals whose sagacity and 


| industry excite Our admiration, such as the beaver, the bee, Jo 


the ant, and such like. I shall produce only one example, : | 


taken from the class of those which are most indocile, 
namely fishes, and shall select it from among a species, 
governed by an instinct the most eee and the most 


Aupid⸗ that of gluttony. 


The shark is 80 voracious, that by will not anly devour. 
bis own. species, when pressed by hunger, but Swallows,. 
without distinction, every thing that drops from a Ship into 

the sea, cordage, cloth, pitch, wood, iron, nay, even Knives. r 
: Nevertheless, 1 have witnessed his abstinence, i in. two. re- 
. B & 5 | 
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markable-rircumstances; the one is, however urged by fa- 
mine, he never touches a kind of small fish, speckled with 
yellow and bf ack, called the pilot-fish, which swims just 
before his snout, to guide him to his prey, which he cannot 
ee till he is close to it; for Nature, as a counterbalance to 
the ferocity of this fich, "has rendered him almost blind. 
The other case is this, when you throw into the sea a dead 
fowl, the noise brings him to the spot, but on discovering 
it to be a fowl, he immediately retires, without devouring 155 
it; this has furnished sailors with a proverb: : The Shark 8. 
lies from the feather,” It is. impossble, 1 in the first case, 
not to ascribe to him some portion of understanding, which 
represses his voratity, in favour of his guide; and not to 
attribute, in the second, his aversion to 1 * . flesh, to 
tat universal reason, which, destining him to live along 
the shallows, where cadaverous substances, of creatures | 
| perishing in the sea, fall and are deposited, inspires him 
with an aversion for feathered ' animals, that he may not 
destroy the Sea-fowls, which resort thither 1 in great num 
bers, employed, ke himself, i in looking out for a livelihood, IE 
| and i in A © the shores from impurities. . 5 
WS. Other philosophers, on the contrary, have Res the = 
; manners of animals, as those of men, to education; and 
| their natural affections, as well as their animosities, to re- 
semblance or dissimilitude of form. But if friendship i. 
Founded in gimilitude of form, how comes it, that the hen, 
who walks i in security at the head of her brood, among the 
horses and'oxen of a farm-yard, though part of her family i 
is sometimes accidentally crushed by the feet of those ani- 
mals, collects her young, with anxious inquietude, at the 
eight of the hawk, a feathered animal like herself, who ap- 
pears in the air but as a black point, an whom, Perhaps, 
che hardly, if ever, saw before? Why does the dog in the | 
ard fall a barking, in-the night time, at the smell only of : 
the fox, an animal which has a strong resemblance to him- 
elf? If habits of long standing could influence animals, 
as they do men, how has it been possible to render the 
oO strich of the desert familiar to such a degree, that he has 
+ = been made to _m_y children on his 12 6 4 
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STUDY Kitt 1 
whereas no il 1 hitherto, been able to tame the . | 
low, a+bird which "os from time immemorial, built her 
nest in our house? „ 
= Where can we find, among che We of Ret” 
Tacitus, who shall unveil to us these mysteries of the cabi - 
net of Heaven, without an explanation of which, it is xl 
: possible to write the history of a single animal on the earth? 
We find no one species deviating, Uke the human, * 
the laws imposed upon it by Nature. Bees, universally, hve 
in republics, as they did in the time of Esop. The common: 
fly has always been a vagabond, one of a herd without any» 


f Lycurgus has ever yet arisen, to reduce them into 2 
for the general good; and to prescribe to them, as 
phers tell us the first legislators among men did, laws d- 
tated by their ae and by the Wy * ee in 
societ 3 17 9 
5 128 difficulties. Coded; 0 us a Now let us ad 
chose which we ourselves throw in the way. First, me- 
W thods and systems of all Ka prepare, in every man, his 


manner of viewing objects. het; us examine notions. the» 
most wrivemaly adrnitted, and 1 e * ee . 
authority. os 
Jo begin with. geographers | They. repregent. the oy. 
as divided: into four principal parts, whereas, in nk - 5 
there are only two. Instead of the rivers which water it, 
the rocks which form it's barriers, the chains of mountains 
TW which divide it into climates, and other natural subdiv i- 
sions, they exhibit. it speckled--all over with parti=coloured : | 
lines, which divide and subdivide it into empires, principa- 
lities, &c. They have disfigured the originals, or robe. 
tpted names without a meaning, in place of those the na- 
tive inhabitants of every country had given them, and 
which so well expressed their nature. They call, for ex- 
ample, a city, near to that of Mexico, where the . ö 
shed such oceans of blood, the City of Angels, but to which 
the Mexicans give the name of Ceut-lax-coupan, that is, be 
male i in the water, because that of two fountains, which 


ppi, * great 1 river of North America, which the natives - 


police or restraint. How comes it that, among these, ne 


; issue from thence, one is poisonous; they call the Missi- 
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4 denominate Michassipi, the father of avaters; and $0 of an 
infinite number of other proper names. They have stripped 
the works of Nature of their distinctive ee and na- 
| ont of their monuments. eee e 


in Gareillaso de la Vega, in Thomas Gage, and the earliest 
navigators, you have impressed on the mind, by a few sim- 
5 ple words, the landscape of every country, and something 

of it's natural history, without taking 1 into the account the 
respect attached to their antiquity. Those only of the 
Chinese, who traffic with the Europeans, know that their 
country is called China. The name given by the inhabi- 
tants is Chium-hoa, the middle-kingdom.. They change the 

| name of it, when the families of their sovereigns . 
extinct. Europeans have destroyed all these- correspon- 
diencies; for, obstinately persevering to give what names 
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countries on maps, or in Dutch, English, Portuguese, Spa- 
nish, or French books of travels, you are utterly incapable 
of distinguishing any thing. Their very longitude is 
changed, for every nation now makes | it's own 8 the 4 
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| perpetual variations of their dictionaries; but their method 
is no less faulty; They must have magnifying. glasses and 
scales, in order to class the trees of a forest. It is not suffi- 
cient to see them standing and covered with leaves, the ho- 
ttcnnist must examine the flower, and frequently the fruit too. 
Phe clown knows them all perfectly, in the boughs which 
: Compose his faggot. 'To shew me the character of a flower, 
it is presented to me dry, discoloured; and spread out on 
the leaf of a herbarys | Who can discover the queen of 
flowers in a dried rose? In order to it's being an object at 
once of love and of Philosophy, it must be viewed when, 
issuing from the cleft of a humid rock, it shines on it's na- 
tive verdure, when the zephyr balances it, on a stem armed 
with thorns; when Aurora has bedewed it with her tears; 
when, by it's lastre and it's fragrance; it invites the hands 
ob lovers. A oulbagde; sometit mes, larking in it 8 corolla, 


On reading these ancient names, with their erphstlö, 


they please to the countries which they seize, or in which 
they settle, it comes to pass that, when you see the same 


first meridian, 7 
Botanists mislead us ll more. iT: 3 es of the 
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keightens the weg carmine, wy presenting the contrast 
of his emerald· coloured robe; it is then this flower seems 
to say, that, symbol of pleasure, from her charms, and the 
rapidity of her decay, like pleasure too, she carries 17 ou 


A | around her, and repentance in her bosom. 


. Naturalists-betray us into still wider deviations fin Nas | 
ture, in attempting to explain, by uniform laws, and by the 


mere action of air, water; and heat, the expansion of sos 


many plants, growing on the same dunghill, of colours, 
Ws forms, savours, and perfumes so different. Do they try to 
decompound the principles of them? Poison and food pre- 
sent, in their stoves, the same results. Thus Nature sports 
herself with their art, as with their theory. The corn plant 
alone, gathered in handfuls only by the vulgar, answers a 
thousand valuable purposes, while a multitude of vegetables 
have remained entire] 1 r ved in Faw enen of te | 
learned. ST IP r = 
I remember. boring: rend many years WG, end grave ; 
dissertations on the manner of employing the horse-chest- 
nut as food for cattle. Every academy in Europe has, at 
least, proposed it's own; and the result of all their learned 


8 | disquisitions was, that the horse-chestnut was useless, un- 


less prepared by a very expensive process, and that, even 
then, it was good only in the manufacture of tapers and 
hair-powder. I was astonished at this: not that naturalists 
should be ignorant of it's use, and that they had studied it 
merely as an article of luxury, but that Nature should have 
produced a fruit of no use even to the brute creation: I was 
at last cured of my ignorance, by the brutes themselves. 
happened to take my walk one day to the Bois de Boulogne“, 
with a branch of the horse - chestnut in my hand, when 1 
perceived a goat feeding. I went up, and amused myself with 
stroking her. As soon as she perceived the horse-chest- 
nut bough, instantly she seized, and snapped it up. The 
lad who tended her told me, that the goats were all very 
fond of this plant, and that it contributed greatly to the in- 
crease of their milk. I pereeived, at some distance, in the 
chestnut alley, which leads to the Chateau de Madrid, a 


1 The Bois de Boulogne, and Chaceau & Madrid are a a wood and ante, 
mv nike wile lines, i les 


Ly 
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| herd. of. cows eagerly looking for borse-chestnuts, which 
they greedily devoured, without sauce or pickle. Thus, 
our learned and ingemous systems conceal from us natural 
_ truths, with which every peasant is acquainted, , 7 ny 
What a spectacle do our cabinets of preserved animals 
_  pregent?* To no purpose has the art of a- Daubenton en- 
deavoured to keep up the appearance of life. Let industry 15 
do it's utmost to preserve the form, their stiff and motion- 
less attitude, their fixed and staring eyes, their bristly hair, 
all declare that they have been smitten with the stroke of 
death. In such a state, even beauty itself inspires horror; 
1 whereas objects the most homely are agreeable, when placed 
in the situation which Nature has assigned them. Our 
| © books of natural history are _ the romance of Nature, 
and our cabinets her tomb, 5: 
The history of man has been isfigured i in a very diffe- 
, rent manner. If we except the interest which religion, or 
humanity, has prompted some good men to take, in favour 
impulse of a thousand different passions. The Politician 
by represents man, as divided into nobility and commonalty, 
into papists and huguenots, into soldiers and slaves; the 
 Moralist, into the avaricious, the hypocritical, the de- 
bauched, the proud; the Tragic Poet, into tyrants and 
theit victims; the Comic; into drolls and buffoons; the 
45 Physician, into the pituitous, the bilious, the phlegmatic. 
They are universally exhibited as subjects of aversion, of 
| hatred, of contempt: Man has been universally dissected, 
tit and now nothing is shewn of him but the carcase. Thus 
[1] the maxter-picce of Creation, like every thing ce in Ny- 
i þ 4 we been degraded by our learning. 16 E52236 4 1 * 
Ido not mean to affirm, however, that from mock partial [ 


| | | means, no useful discovery has proceeded: but all these 
108 — circles, within which we circumscribe the Supreme Power, 


far from determining it's bounds, only mark the limits of 
human genius. We accustom ourselves to croud all our 
own ideas into that narrow space, and dishonestly to reject 

all that does not accord with them. We act the part of the 

- tyrant of Sicily, who fitted the unhappy traveller to his bed 
of iron: he e piretched, to ths, length. 9 of. the e bel, 
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5 general applications which have been made of them. | 25 
The earth is covered oy er with vegetables and animals, 2058 
the simple vocabulary. of which, no scholar, no academy, . 
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| I limbs of. 3 * were chorter, a cut short the 

limbs of those who were longer. It is thus we apply all 
the operations of Nature to our pitiful methods, in order to 
reduce the whole to one common ſtandard, _ 


Fiction embellishes the history of man only, it degrades : 


| that of Nature. Nature is herself the source of all that is 


ingenious, amiable, and beautiful. By applying to her the 


| violence of our imaginary laws, or by extending to all her 5 
operations, those with which we are acquainted, we con- 


ceal others, worthy of the highest admiration, with which Bn 


come after them to walk in their footsteps, or to give it up; 


| | as if Nature were their patrimony, or, as if the study _ 
Nature were an exclusive trade, that did not admit of par 
WE ticipation. What trouble did it cost to eradicate, i in France, b 


the metaphysics of Aristotle, which had become a. 


planted it, might have. subsisted to this day, had it;s reve? 


nues been ample. That of 8 with it's attractions, | 


1s not more solidly established. 0 haye an unbounded re, 


the vast empire of Nature; but, on more occasions than 
one, I shall combat their principles, and, especially, the : 


<6 
4 
* 


no one nation, will ever be able perfectly to acquire; but 
it is to be presumed, chat the human race is acquainted 
with all their properties. In vain do enlightened nations _ 
boast, that they are the great repositories of. all the arts and 
sciences. It is to savages, to men utterly unknown, that 


nor Romans, but to nations which we denominate barba- Fe 
rous, that we owe e BE of Simples, of bread, of wine, of 


we are totally unacquainted. We add, to the cloud with _ 
| which she veils her divinity, that of our own errors; and 

carry with us, in our search after truth, the Paxsions of the 1 
college and of the world, intolerance and enyyp. by. 
Those who enter first on the career, oblige. ng. — 56 <0 


of religion? The Philosophy of Descartes, which sup- TOE: 


spe&t for the memory of those great men, whose very devia - 
tions have assisted us, in opening great highways through 


we are indebted for the first observations, which are the 8 
source of all science. It is neither to the polished Greeks 
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8 STUDIES OF' NATURE. | 
domestic animals; of cloths, of dye-stuffs, of metals, and 


| man life. 8 5 oy 


veral cities of Holland, of Germany, nay, of China, have # 


© Have calculated the gravity of air, but for the observation 
=: fountain-player, who remarked that water could rise 
only up to thirty-two feet in the tubes of a forcing engine. 
Newton had never read the starry heavens, unless a spec- 1 
tacle-maker's children, in Zealand, had, at play with the 
lenses in their father's shop, suggested the first idea of the 
|  telescopic cylinder. Our artillery would never have sub- Wl 
jugated the New World, but for the accidental discovery 
of gun-powder by a lazy monk; and whatever glory Spain 
Ne may pretend to derive from the discovery of that vast con- 
tinent, the savages of Asia had planted u d there, _ 1 

_ before the arrival of Christopher Columbus. , 


| Humble offering. It is the fruit of many years of applica- A 
tion, which, amidst storms long and severe, stole away in 1 
5 these calm researches, like a single day of serenity. I ear- 
nestly wighed, if it should not be permitted me to reach a 
boundary at which to stop, to communicate to others, at 
Jeast the pleasure which 1 had enjoyed on my way. | 


which I am capable; and have adopted the most simple 
method, without which, the confusion of the matter must 
bave still more increased the inzufficiency of the Author. 


4 by Nature, on the age in which we live; and the objec- 
tions which have been started in it, against the Provence 
of it x Afton. 


of every thing most useful, ue most A e Oh R ku. 
Modern eee glories is her discoveries; ; but the 3 inven- 
tion of the art of printing, one of the fairest titles to im- 
mortality, is to be ascribed to a person so obscure, that se- 


claimed the discovery as their own. Galileo would never 


Advaneing no higher claim, I presume to contribute my 1 


I bave conveyed my observations in the best ple 57 
In the rixsr ART I will display the blessings bestowed 


In the sc PART, I chall * the 255 of Nature to 


che globe; examine it's form, extent, the division of it's 


hemispheres; and as it is composed of parts similar, and 


ef parts contrary, I shall consider it's different elements, 
and the manner of | their adaptation to each other, I shall 


| 
1 2 
\ 


Joint 1 s heat and aght; dall speak 
of heaven, the moon, and stars; of fire, air and water; the 
1 arch, seas, rivers and mountains; and examine for what 
reason Nature has divided the globe into two hemispheres; 
1 what has rendered the communication of all it's parts easy 
to a being 80 small, and so feeble as man, and possible only 
to him: demonstrating that the same Intelligence, whose 
productions we so justly admire in plants and ins; _ 
1 sides equally in the edifice which we inhabit. : 
nin the rgIAD rant; I will shew how the different parts 
L N of plants correspond with the elements, so that, far n 
being a necessary production of theirs, as some philoso- 
pers pretend, they are almost always in opposition to their 
I action. I shall adhere, however, to the exterior characters 
dy which Nature seems to divide them into different gener. 
= Their principal character is very difficult to determine, not 
only because the simplest plant unites a very great variety 
of relations to all the elements, but because Nature does 
not place the character of her works, i in any e one of the 
1 parts; but in their combination. © 
n the rourTH Part, which treats of adit; 1 han 
A — their relations to the elements; and we shall ob- . 
Wy verve, as in the case of plants, that so many different con- 
f gurations, far from being, in animals, mechanical effects 
of the action of the elements in which they live, are, on the 
= contrary, almost always in the inverse ratio of these very 
causes. In the nests of animals, we shall look for their 
character; and from these determine the element in which 
they must live, the aliment best adapted to their constitu- 
7 tion, and the first lessons of industry, of love, or of fero- 
city, which they receive from their parents. However 
ti] strange these indications may appear, they are those 1 
LNature, who seems to tell us, that we may distinguish Wo 
characters of her children, like her own, in the fruits of 
love, and in the care which they take of their posterity. 
Attempts have frequently been made to propagate the 
breed of foreign animals in our parks; but they all languish | 
and die, because no care was taken to transplant with them 
heir proper vegetable. You see them always restless, with 
5 the head: banging down, OT 84 the n as s ; 
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.demanding from it the noutishment they Kat at A sin- 
gle herb would have been sufficient to quiet them, by re- 
calling the tastes of their early life, the breezes which used 
to fan them, the cool fountains and refreshing shades of 
. their native country: less unhappy, however, than man, 
who can be cured of regret only by total loss of memory. 
In the rirru ran, I shall speak of Max. Every work 
p of Nature has presented to us, hitherto, only partial rela- 
„tions; man will furnish such as are universal. Examining 
those in which he stands to the elements, we shall observe, 
that his eyes are turned, not towards heaven, but to the ho- 
rizon; so that he may view, at once, the heaven which il- 
luminates, and the earth which supports him. His visual 
; rays take in near half of the celestial hemisphere, and of 
the plane on whieh he treads, and their reach extends from 
. the grain of sand, which he tramples under foot, to the star 
| which shines over his head, at an immeasurable distance. 
_.- He alone, of animals, can enjoy equally day and night; 
5 can bear to live within the torrid, and upon the ices of the 
Tbs frigid zone. If certain animals partake, with; him these ad- 
_  pantages, it is only by means of his instructions, and under 
15 his protection. For all this he is indebted to the element of 
fire, of which he alone is the sovereign lord. Some au- 
thors pretend, that certain of the brute creation understand 
he management of it, and that the monkeys in America 
| keep up the fires kindled by travellers in the forests. No 
one denies that they love it's heat, and resort to it for 
13 warmth, when man retires. But as they; have perceived 
it's utility, Why have they nat preserved the use of it? 
However simple the manner of keeping up fire may be, by 

| supplying it with fuel, not one of them. will ever attain to 

that degree eee, REI TORLTs . 
Ihe dog, much more intelligent than the 3 a wit- 
ness every hour of the effects of fire; accustomed, in our 
| kitchens, to live only on meat that is dressed, if you give 
bim raw flesh, will never dream of roasting it on the coals. 
This barrier, which separates man from the brute, weak 
75 as it may appear, is insurmountable to animals. And this 
is one of the great blessings of Providence, bestowed for the 
general security; ore how many unforescen and ineeparale 
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: | conflagrations would take place, were fire at their dis- 
W posal? God has intrusted: the first agent in Nature, to 
chat deing gone whos reason has Apen to make 2 right 


e OF W. 2 LS 5: | 
4 | While-wome hintorlans peſto, this! fete en Adee, 7 
others deny it to man. They allege that many nations 


wert destitute of it, till the arrival of Europeans among = 
chem. To prove this, they quote the inhabitants of the - 
Marianne Islands, otherwise called the Isle of Thieves, by 
a calumnious imputation so common among sailors-. But 
chis assertion is grounded on bare supposition: namely, on 
: the very natural astonishment expressed by these Islanders, 
on ceeing their villages set on fire by the Spaniards*, whom 
they had received with kindness. They contradict them 
selves, by relating, that these very people used canoes, 5 
cdaubed over with bitumen, which necessarily supposes, in 
the case of savages unacquainted with iron, that fire had 
been employed i in hollowing of their canoes, or, at least, in 
F careening them. Finally, we are told, that they fed on 


s WF rice, the preparation of which, however CGI e . 
r of necessity, the application of fire. . 5 

PT, This element is universally necessary to hangin: exist- N. 

5 ence, even in the hottest elimates. By means of fire alone, 


man guards his habitation, by night, from ravenous beasts 
of prey; drives, away the insects which thirst for his blood; 


0 clears the ground of the trees and plants which cover it; in 

or a word, in every country, with fire he prepares his food, 

20 dissolves metals, vitrifies rocks, hardens clay, softens iron, 

t? and gives, to all the productions of the earth, che forme and x 

__ combinations, which his necessities require. 2M 
The benefits which he derives from the air are no l — 


extensive. Few animals are, like him, capable of respiring, ; 


* with equal ease, at the level of the sea, and on the summit 
TW of the loftiest mountains. Man is the only being who gives 


it all the modulations of which it is susceptible. With his 
Voice alone, he imitates the hissing, the cries, the singing 
1 of all animals; while he enjoys the gift of speech, denied to 


+ * See the History of their Discoferied, by Magellan ; the Hitec o the . 
larianne Isles, by Father Gobien, vol. ii. page 44; and el the Were (nf : 
| tot: dy — vol. ili. We 10 o and dard 44% +I $8 7 | 31 
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5 island in the bosom of the sea, and asserts his empire over it. 


broader and heavier above than below, which shall be able 
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every other. Sometimes he communicates 5ensibility tothe © 
ait; he makes it sigh in the pipe, complain in the flute, 
threaten in the trumpet, and to animate to the tone of his 
passions the brass, the box-tree, and the reed. Sometimes 
he makes it his slave; forces it to grind, bruise, and move, 
to his advantage, an endless variety of machinery. In a 
word, he yokes it to his car, and constrains ĩt to FO Em 5 
even over the billows of the ocean. 0 
That element, in which few of ths inhabitants of irc = 

are able. to live, presents to man alone the easiest of com- 
munications. He swims, he dives in it, he pursues the 
sea-monster to the abysses of the deep; he hunts and stabs 
the whale even under mountains of ice; alights on every 5 


Whatever irregularity may appear on the surface of the 
5 - eats man is the only being formed with the capacity of 
7 NT all it's parts. There is established, among all his 
limbs an equilibrium so perfect, so difficult to be preserved, 
580 contrary to the laws of our mechanism, that there i is no 
; sculptor capable of forming a statue resembling mah, 


5 maintain an erect position, and remain immoveable, on 
a basis so small as his feet. It would be quickly overset 
by the slightest breath of wind. How much more, then, 
would be requisite to make it walk like him? There is no 
5 animal whose body is susceptible of so many different 
movements; who unites in himself all the possible varieties 
of animal motion; who is equally adapted to clamber to 
the summit of the rock, to walk on the surface of the snow; 
to traverse the river and the forest, to pick the moss of the 
fountain, and the fruit of che e to feed che Job, 
and to tame the elephant. 225 = 
In man Nature has collected every thing: that 18 Ame in 
colour and in form, whether from harmony or contrast. 
| To these she has added movements the most majestie and 
the most graceful. Indeed, so wonderful are these combi- 
nations, that all animals, in their natural state, are struck 
at sight of him, with terror, or with love; and as he is the 
only being who has the disposal of fire, the principle of 
ie, 80 he alone practises agriculture, * 15' _ W . 
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out on the barn-floor, nor the "monkey, the maize of the 


up to that of Nature. He not only pursues her plans, but 


to the chestnut of India, You shall grow in Europe.“ 


to invite him to prescribe laws to her. 


class, to minister to his pleasure or support, wherever he 
pleases to fix his habitation. She permits the plants most 
useful to him to grow in all climates; but the domestic 
ones, from the cabbage up to the corn, alone, like man him 
self, are citizens of the world. The others serve for his 


for fuel. 


Zee, Le, ,. 


in which are united the greatest number of utilities, live 
with him over the whole face of the earth. Delighting to 
bpasture, each according to it's nature, there 1 is no corner of 


bringing back to him the delicious tribute of innumerable 
into honey, milk, butter, eggs, and cream. 135 11 * 
olour in the human species; but neither colour, nor sta- 


uralists. According to them, colour is merely accidental; 
Superior stature only a. greater expansion of forms. Dif- 


The ox never inks of resowin cs grain hich he treads. 
field which he plunders. Man alone raises his intelligence | 


recedes from them. He covers regions destined for forests, 
with corn and wine. He says to the pine of Virginia, vi" 


Nature seconds his efforts, and seems, by her complaizance, 


For man Nature has covered the earth with ho and . 
though their species be infinite, not a single one bat max 
be converted to his use. She has selected some out of every 


bed, for his roof, for his chpathing, for ee at least 1 


The animals are wonderfully bend at once to Jun 4 i, f 

situations the most rugged, and, animated by an instinct = 
the most tractable, to associate with man. Every region © 
is supporting a race of servants. for him; but those animals, 


the earth where the whole vegetable crop may not be 5 
reaped; and in the evening all return to the habitation of, 
man, with murmurs, with bleatings, with cries of joy, 


plants, transformed, by a process the most incopcejuahle,, 5 
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While some Philosophers assign to every species . dog . 
a common origin, others ascribe a difference of origin tart 
man. Their system is founded on the variety of size and f 


ture, are distinctive characters, in the judgment of all na- 


ference, of che arises from the difference of propantianns.; * 
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no this characterizes that of dogs. The proportibas of 
- the human body no where vary; the black colour, within 


f tinges man in proportion as he approaches the line; and it 
is one of the blessings of Nature. His size is invariably 
the same in every age, and in all places, notwithstanding 
the influence of food and climate, by which other animals 


shortest of the human race, there is not, at most, the diffe- 
5 rence of a foot. Their stature is the same, at this day, as 
in che time of the Egyptians; at Archangel as in Africa, as 


| tombs of the ancient egg en in gy: wir n the 
- banks of the river Petzora. 


1 imputed, I presume, to their sedentary mode of living ; 
for I have observed, among ourselves, a similar contraction 


That of the Patagonians, on the contrary, is more expanded 
than that of the Laplanders, though they inhabit a latitude 

a cold, from their greater disposition to be moving about. 
The Laplander passes the greater part of the year shut up 
amidst his herds of rein-deer; whereas the Patagonian is 
i perpetually a stroller, for he lives entirely by hunting and 
fishing. Besides, the first travellers to whom we are in- 

| debted for our knowledge of these two nations, have greatly 
_ exagoerated the smallness of the one, and the magnitude of 
TR other. Man, over the whole globe, is at the centre of all 


ſtature, his limbs, his organs, have preportions so adjusted RN 
do all the works of Nature, that she has rendered them in- 
variable as their combination. He constitutes, himself 
alone, a genus which has neither class nor species, digni- 
filed, by way of excellence, with the title of Maxx ND. In 
cvery age, man has been the friend of man, not merely from 
the interests of commerce, but by the more sacred, the 
more indissoluble bands of humanity, We are all bonds- 


rr to exert. * for the e good, ae his 


the tropics, is simply the effect of the heat of the sun, which 


are 80 powerfully affected; but from the tallest to the 


is evident from the length of mummies, and that of the 


The somewhat contracted otatute of the Laplanders 5 is to 
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of size in persons of occupations requiring little exercise. 
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itudes, of all movements, and of all harmonies. His 


men for each other. The happiness of every individual is 
attached to the happiness of mankind. - He is under obli- 


own depends upon it. Instinct discovers to the anima 


founded all the associations of "IE human "Roy without a 
single exception. | 


to raise tifirtsolf to GOD, by the practice of virtue. I hi- 


his pleasures, his pains, his loves; and passes his life in pur- 


order to extract from them bat eines innumerable. 


which presents the appearance of a pyramid inverted. 
The same oppositions reign in the animal kingdom; 1 


cameleopard, there is not a single animal on the earth but 

what has it's contrast, man only excepted. The contrasts 

k man are all within himself. Two opposite passions, 

Love and Ambition, balance all his achions. T0 Love, 
C 


STO nn * 


it's necessities only; but man alone, has raised himself 
from the dark womb of profound ignorance, to the know- | 
ledge and belief of a GOD: and on this knowledge are 


1 man has formed his intellect on that of Nats is 5 
has been obliged to regulate his moral sense by that of her 
AuTHoR, He felt that, in order to please Him who is the 
principle of all good, it was necessary to contribute to the 
general good; hence the efforts made by man, in every age, 


ther he directs, without perceiving it, his hopes, his fears, 


Suing, or in combating, these fugitive | impressions of Derry. 
We shall have frequent occasion to remark, that the 
works of Nature exhibit contrasts, harmonies, and transi- | 
tions, which wonderfully unite their different empires to 
each other. We shall examine by what magic it is, that 
the contrasts are productive, at once of pleasure and pain, 
of friendship and hatred, of existence and destruction. 
From them proceeds that great principle of Love, which 
divides all the individuals into two great classes, objects 
loving and beloved. It opposes individual to individual by 
difference of sex, and genus to genus by that of forms, in 


In the elements, light is opposed to darkness, heat 8 
cold, earth to water, and their accords produce lights, tem- 
peratures, views, the most agreeable. In vegetables, in the 
torests of the north, the thick and gloomy foliage, the tran- 
qui] attitude and the pyramidical form of the fir, contrast 
with the tender verdure, and moveable foliage, of the birch, 
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from the bee and the butterff „up to the elephant and the 
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Casions; among others, in a city where I was entirely a 
carried me to visit his sister, a very virtuous young lady, 
and he informed me, as we were going, that she was vio- | 
lently in love. Being arrived at her apartments, and love 
happening to begins the subject of conversation, it came 


determined our choice in love, and that, if she would per- 
taking the opposite to her tall and buxom figure, to her 


not overloaded with flesh, with blue eyes, and fair hair, 


ens. made + her blush up to the eyes, and she became se. 


STUDIES OF NATURE. 


are referable all the pleasures of the senses; to Ambition, 
all those of the soul. These two passions are in perpetual 


counterpoise in the same subject; and while the first is ac- 
cumulating on man every kind of corporeal enjoyment, and 


insensibly sinking him below the level of the beasts; the 
second prompts him to aim at universal dominion, and to 
exalt himself, at length, up to the Dxix v. 


Nature, however, has bestowed these two pazeions on 
man, as a source of happiness. She produces an equal 
number of each sex, to direct the love of every man to a 


single object. and in that object she has united all the har- 
monies which are scattered over her most beautiful produc- 
tions. There is between man and woman a wonderful 
analogy of forms, inclinations, and tastes; but there is a 
difference still greater, of these very qualities. Love results 
only from contrasts, and the greater they are, the more 


powerful is it's energy; Which might casily be demon- 


Strated by the evidence of a thousand historical facts. 
I The influence of contrasts in love is 80 certain, that on 
seeing the lover, it would be easily possible to draw the 
Portrait of the beloved object, without having seen it, pro- 
vided only it were known that the passion was extremely 


violent. Of this I myself have made proof, on various oc- 


stranger. A-gentleman of the place, one of my friends, 


into my head to Say to her, that I knew the laws which 


mit me, I could draw her lover's picture, though he was 
utterly unknown to me. She bid me defiance: upon this, 


temperament and character, which her brother had been 
describing to me, I painted her favourite as a little man, 


somewhat fickle, cager after information. Every word | 
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ciously angry with her brother, accusing him of having bes 
trayed her secret. This, however, was not the case, and 

be was fully as much astonished as herself. 
The government of a good king has been e to 
chat of a father; but the empire of a virtuous father can be 
compared only to that of Gop himself. Virtue is, to man, 
the true law of Nature. It is the harmony of all harmo- 
\nies. Virtue alone can render love sublime, and ambition 
beneficent. It can derive the purest gratification even from 
privations the most severe. Rob it of love, friendship, ho- 


nistration of a Being just and good, abundant compensa- 5 
tion is reserved for it, and it acquires an increase of conſi- 
dence in GO, even from the cruelty and injustice of man. 
-- I'VE spheres of all beings have a communication, by 

means of rays, which seem to unite their extremities, and 
we shall find perhaps in our common gardens, appearances 


example, pushing out it's tendrils, precisely at the height 


them round the boughs, with an address which can hardly 


but is a demonstration of goodness, not in ered e, . 
but in the hand which formed it. 
The sphere of animals extends still kuchen ches 8 1 
. Ful harmonies. From the motionless shelly race, which 

| pave and strengthen the capacious bed of the sea, to the fly 


Zone, glittering with rays of light like a star, you will find 
in them the configuration of rocks, of vegetables, of stars. 
Some of them compose noisy republics, others live in pro- 5 


waging war, that of others in making love, not less varied 
chan their animosities. One must have his seraglio; ano- 
ther is satisfied with a transient mistress; a third unites 
himself to a faithful companion, whom he never abandons 
till death makes the separation. Man unites, in his . 
ments, their pleasures and their transports; and, satiated, 
ighs, and demands of Heaven felicity of a different Kind. 
We chall examine, simply by the light "which reason 
| e 


nour, the sun, the elements, it feels that, under the admi- 4 5 


of Nature still more surprizing. We shall see the pea, for ? 
where they begin to stand in need of support, and curling i 


be ascribed to chance. This seems to suppose intelligence; 5 | 


who wings his way by night, over the plains of the torrid 8 


found solitude. The whole life of some is employed in 
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Ahle, whether man subjected, by his body, to the con- 
dition of the animal creation, all whose necessities he unites 
in himself, is not, by his soul, allied to creatures of a supe- 
rior order: and whether Nature has not reserved to herself 
some extraordinary means of interposing for the relief, even 
of the human 1 0 ds as being the most wretched 
* of all. 4 4975 
That order which pervades the A e e a of 
the spheres, subeists in the parts of eaph of. the individuals 
which compose them. There is not a single one which 
has, in its organs, either deficiency or redungdancys Their 
mutual adaption is so perceptible, and they possess charac- 
- ters 80 very striking, that if you were to shew to a natu- 
ralist of ability any representation of a plant, or of an ani- 
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mal, which he had never seen; he could tell, from the har- 
mony pf it's parts, whether it were ner of 1 15 ima- 
en or a copy after Nature. 
Even the instincts of animals appear to be: less pied to 
hol own personal utility, than to that of man; and are 
sometimes in harmony with the nature of the soil they in 
habit, sometimes in opposition to it. The gluttonous bs 
delights to live in the mire, from which he is intended to 
| - purify. the habitation of man; and the sober camel, to force Wi 
huis way through the burning sands of Africa, impervious, 'Y 
but for him, to every effort of the traveller. The appctitcs i 
ol these animals do not grow out of the places which they 
inhabit; for the ostrich, who is a fellow-tenant of the same 
desert with the camel, is still more voracious than the hos. Bi 
No one law of magnetism, of gravity, of iron. oi 
; : en of heat, or of cold, governs the world. These 
-pretended general laws, are nothing more than particuluſ 
means. Our sciences mislead us, by ascribing to Natur 
a false providence. They are not afraid of excluding fron 
the heart of man that sentiment of the divine qualities 
which communicates to him so much force; and of accu 
mulating on his mind, the weights and movements hid 
oppress hin. We can know that only which she mak 
us feel; and we can form no judgment of her works but 

5 the place, and at the time, she is pleased to display them 
All that we imagine, beyond this, presents only contradi 
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tion, doubt, error, or absurdity. Pain and death are among 
the proofs of her goodness. But for pain, we should be 
INE ourselves, every step we took, without perceiving 
But for death, new beings could not be raised into ex- 
istence; and supposing those which already are in the 
world could be rendered eternal, that eternity would in- 
volve in it the ruin of the whole system of actual happiness. 
In vain do we search, in our cradles, for the archives 
which our tombs deny us: the past, like the future, covers 
our mysterious destiny with an impenetrable veil. In vain 
do we apply to it the light which Hlumines us, and 8eck, - 
in the origin of things, the weights, the times, and the 
measures, „Which we find in their enjoyment; but the or- 
der which produced them has, with relation to Gop, nei- 
ther time, weight, nor measure. The divisions of matter 
and time were made omly for circumscribed, fecble, tran- 
sient man. The universe, said Newton, was proguced at 
a single cast. We are seeking for youth i in what was always 5 
old, for old age in what is always young; for germs in spe 
cies, births in generations, epochs 1n ben but When the 1 
sphere, in which we live, iasued from the hand of it's di- 
vine AUTHOR, all times, all ages, all proportions: mani-. 
tested themselves in it at once. _ 

To glance only on those general hea of the . 7 
best known to us, behold . the sun constantly encircles 
with his rays one half of the earth, while night covers the 
other with her shade. How many contrasts and concords 
result from their ever-changing opposltions : ? There is not 
a single point in the two hemispheres, i in which there does 
not appear, by turns, asdawn, a twilight, an aurora, a 
noon, a setting of burnished gold, and a night sometimes . 
studded with stars, sometimes clothed in a sab! e: mantle, T 
The seasons walk hand in hand. under- his eye, like the 
hours of the day. Spring, crowned with flowers, precedes. 
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lities bis flaming car; Summer Surrounds it with her golden | 
oa sheaves; ad Autumn tollows it, bearing her cornucopia mh 
Wich | 


running over with glossy fruit. In vain add Winter and 
Night, retiring to the poles of the world, attempt to set 

but l = bounds to his majestic career: in vam do they raise out of 
5 the hogom 0 + the — Seas of — north and of the south, 
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new continents with their vallies, their mountains, and 


ing from his throne, resumes the empire of the universe. 
Nothing can screen itself from his prolific heat. From the 
bosom of the ocean, he raises into the air, the rivers which 
are afterwards to flow through the Old and New Worlds. 


over islands and continents. These invisible children of 
the air transport them, from place to place, pouring them 
cout on the mountains in dews, in rains, in hail; in snow, 
in impetuous torrents; so that every part of the earth an- 
nually receives from them ene more nor _ than it's 
| accustomed portion of water. di 


nies peculiar to itself. Run over, at pleasure, a meridian, 
Or a parallel, you will find on it mountains of ice, and of 


: 0 they issued from the centre of the earth, others: precipi« | 
_ tating thunsetves down in cataracts, as if descending from 
the clouds. Nevertheless, this globe, agitated. with such a 
variety of convulsive movements, advances in a steady and þ 
unalterable course through the — of the heavens. 


1 ne it habitable to sensible beings. A girdle of palm» 
trees, to which are suspended the date and the cocoa, sur- 
rounds it between the burning tropics; and forests of mossy 
| firs begird it under the polar circles. The banana advances 
from the line to the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 


golden Oe; the southern extremities of Europe. The most 
necessary plants, such as corn and the gramineons tribes, 

penetrate the tarthest, and, strong from their weakness, 
| Ganges to the shores of the Frozen Ocean. Others ad- 


WAY, under favour of the sNows, into the very bosom of the 
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their icy coruscations: the father of day, with his fiery 
shafts, overturns the fantastic fabric; and without descend- 


He gives commandment to the winds to distribute them 


Every place possesses, and adults in e 3 


fire; plains of every level, hills of every curve; islands of 
All forms, and rivers of all currents; some spouting up, as 
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Beauties of a different order decorate it's architecture, and 
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The orange crosses that sea, and embellishes, with it's 


stretch, in che shelter of the vallies, from the banks of the 
vancing from the rude climates of the north, make their 


torrid zone. The fir and cedar clothe the mountains of 
Arabia and Cachemire, and view at their feet the scorched 
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1 plalns of Aden and Labor where the date and che omgars' 


cane are reaped. 


But every soil has it's Flora, and it's e The 


rocks, morasses, mire, and sand, have each vegetables pe- 
euliar to itself. The very shallows of the sea are fertile. 
The cocoa- tree thrives only on the strand, and suspends it's 
milky fruit over the billows of the briny deep. Other 


plants are adapted to the winds, to the seasons, to the 
hours of the day, with such exact precision, that, by means 
of them, Linnæœus constructed botanical almanacks and 
time-pieces: Who is capable of describing the infinite va- 
W ricty of their figure? What cradles, arches, avenues, py -- 
= ramids of verdure, loaded with fruits, present the most en- 


chanting habitations! What happy republics lodge under 


their tranquil shade hl. What delicious banquets, gre- there 
prepared! Nothing of them is lost. The e e eat 
the tender foliage, d feathered race the seeds, a and . 


the roots and rind, and insects feed on the offal. 


Other tribes hold vegetables in contempt, and are © adapted . 
nts; to day, to night, to tempests, and to eo... 
ferent parts of the globe. The eagle trusts her nest to tx 78 „ 
rock which loses itself in the clouds; the ostrich, to the 
parched sands of the desert; the rose - coloured flamingo, 
W to the mires of the Southern Ocean. The white bird of the 
= tropic, and the black frigat, take pleasure to sweep along, 
m company, over the vast extent of the seas, to view, from 
W che highest regions of the atmosphere, the fleets of India 
tolling after them in vain, and to circumscribe the globe 
from east to west, pany wanne of flight with the $un- 5 


himself. 
In the same tettuden the ane 00 ms wa ee 


less daring, travel only from isle to isle, having their young 
ones in their train, and picking up, in the forests, the grains 
of spicery which they brush off as they hop from branch. 


to branch. While fowls of this description preserve an 


equal temperature, under the same parallels, others find it 
in the track of the same meridian. Long triangles of wild- 


geese and of swans go and come every year from south to 


north, stop only at the hoary limits of winter, hurry, with- 
out desire, or astoniahment, over the F. cities of 
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Furope, and look down with disdain on their fertile plains, 


. abundance, even in the eyes pf the animal creation! 


and go to the south, in quest of the summer's heat. To- 
ward the end of September, they avail themrelves of a 
northerly wind to take their departure from Europe, and 


ale, half sail, half oar, they graze the billows of the Me- 
diterranean, with their fattened rump, and bury themselves 
in the sands of Africa, that they my serve as food to the 
famished inhabitants of Zara. | 


| a crabs, in the Antilles, descend from the mountains by the 
light of the moon, clashing g their claws; and present to the 
0 acatbs, on the steril strand of their isles, innumerable 
Shells replenished with exquisite marrow. At other sea- 
sons, on the contrary, the tortoise quits the sea, and lands 
on the same shores, to accumulate layers of 885 in | their 
| barren sands. 


their seas, and under their floating promontories of crystal, 
zo the black enormous whale, with more oil on his back than 
a whole plantation of olives could produce. Foxes clothed 
in precious furs, find the means of living on shores aban- | 
doned by the sun; herds of rein-deer there scratch up the 
snow in search of moss, and advance, braying, into those 
desolate regions of night, by the glimmering light of the 
aurora borealis. Through a providence, worthy of the 
highest admiration, places the most unprolific present to 
; mal in the greatest abundence, provisions, clothing, e 
and firing, not of his own production. 


— 
c 


them to each other, in peace, from climate to climate! 
We look with expectation, every winter, to the period 
when the swallow and nightingale shall announce to us the 
return of serenity. How much more affecting would it be, 
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which present the furrows of green corn in the midst of 
snow: to such a degree does liberty appear preferable to 


On the other hand, legions of heavy quails cross the sea, 


flapping one wing, while they present the other to the 


There are animals which travel Nt 1 8 Millions 


The very ices. of * e are 1 We find in 


How delightful would it be to behold the 8 race 
collecting all these various blessings, and communicating 


to behold the people of distant lands arrive with the spring, 

on our shores, not with the dreadful noise of artillery, like 
modern Europeans, but with the sound of the flute and of 
the hautboy, as the ancient navigators, in the earlier ages 
of the world! Winter itself would be no interruption to 
the communication of mankind. The Laplander, covered 


with warm fur, would arrive, under favour of the snow, in 


his sledge drawn by the rein-deer, and expose for sale, in 
our markets: the sable skins of Siberia. Did men live 
in peace, every sea would be navigated, every region 
would be explored, all their productions would be col- 


listen to the adventures of these 9 travellers, attracted 
to us by the gentleness of our manners! . 4 hey would not 
be slow in comnunicating, to our hospitality, the secrets 
of their plants, of their industry, and of their traditions, 
which they will for ever conceal | from our ambitious | 


commerce. TRE 


Among the members of the vast bath of mankind. are 


the fragments of their history scattered. How interesting. 


to learn that of our ancient separation, Why each tribe 
chose a separate habitation, on an unknown globe; and 
traversed, as chance directed, mountains which e 
no path; and rivers without a name! 


ficence, as they procceded ſrom the hands of Nature, but 
wild, and unadapted to the necessities of man destitute of 


experience! They would paint to us the astonishment of 


their forefathers, at sight of the new plants which every 


they made of them, as the means of subsistence; how they 


customs, and of their religions. 0 


eb.) 
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lected. What a gratification of curiosity would it be to 


What pictures would be presented to us in | the dexerip- 
tions of those countries, decorated with a pompous magni- br 7 


new. climate exhibited to their view, and the trials which 
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were aided, no doubt, in their necessitous cireampapces, 
and in their industry, by some celestial Intelligence, Who 
commiserated their distress; how they gradually formed an 
establishment; what was the origin of their avs, of their” | 


What acts of virtue, what instances of generous love 
have ennobled the deserts, and are unknown to our pride! 
We Hatter ourselves, we have got a clear insight into the - 
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; history of foreign nations, because we have collected a few 


rr 
& CEE 1 


courtier, amidst the jealousies of war, or the corruptions of 
commerce. The knowledge and sentiments of a nation, 
are not deposited in books. They repose in the heads, and 

in the hearts, of it's sages; if end be on n such a e 


: $6 to diffuse it. The noblest reward of science is the plea- 
sure of the ignorant man instructed. What a sublime sa- 

tisfaction Should it be to us, to enjoy their joy, to behold 
their dances in our public squares, and to hear the drums 
of the Tartar, and the ivory cornet of the Negro re- echo 
round the statues of our kings! Ah, if we were good, I 


row, at the excessive and unhappy populousness of our 
cities, inviting us to spread ourselves over their solitudes, to 


unite the branches of the human race, which are unhappily 
separating farther and farther, and which national | gk udices 
Aisunite, still more than ages and climates! 


communicate to each other only the ills of life. Man is 
every where complaining of the want of land, and the 
globe is covered with deserts. Man alone 1 is exposed to fa- 
mine, while the animal creation, down to insects, are wal- 
lowing in plenty. Almost every where he is the slave of 
his equal, while the feeblest of animals maintain their 
| liberty against the strongest. Nature, who designed him 
for love, denied him arms, and he has forged. "them for 
himself, to combat his fellow. She presents to all her 
children asylums and festivals; and the avenues of our 
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madness. His heroes are the persons who have rendered 
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anecdotes, picked up at random by travellers. But this is 
much the same as if they were to compose ours from the 
tales of a mariner, or the artificial representations of a 


as a Secure asylum for truth. 
If it be delightful to acquire ea it is : more 


figure them to myself struck with astonishment and sor- 


contract marriages with them, and by new alliances to re- 


Alas! blessings have been given us in common, and we 


2 
9 


cities announce our approach to them only by the sad spec- 
tacle of wheels and gibbets. The history of Nature exhi- 
bits blessings only, that of Man nothing but robbery and 


themselves the most tremendous. Every where he despises 


the hand which Spins the rus that clothes — and 
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which cultivates for him the fertile bosom of the earth. 


beings regrets the past, and trembles at the thought of fu- 
turity Nature has granted to him alone, the knowledge 


up out of a sentiment so simple and $0 consolatory. es 


bond of mankind, and the hope of our sublime passions. 


shall have the full recompense of my labour, if so much as 
one unfortunate wretch, ready to sink at the melancholy, 


ing in Nature, a father, a friend, a rewarder.. 


rable, and out of the world, who: does not live as they do; 
but they, living far from Nature, live out of the dd. 
They would find thee, O eternal Beauty ! always ancient, . 
and always new*; O life, pure and blissful, of all those 


But, thou being so much "within themselves, where they 
never Choose to look, and too magnificent- externally, dit- 
fusing thyself. through infinite space, thou remainest to 
them an unknown GODF. In losing themselves, they 
have lost thee. The order, nay, the beauty, with which 
thou hast invested all thy creatures, to serve as so many 
steps by. which man may raise himself to thee, are trans- 
formed into a veil, which conceals thee from his sickly. 


leis, he who never saw thee, has never seen any thing; ; he: 


* * anne s City of God. + Fenelogy on he Erie of Gove. 


| Every where he esteems his deceiver, and reveres his op- 
pressor. Always dissatisfied with the present, he alone of 


| of a DrrTY, and swarms of inhuman religions have Sprung. 

| To the investigation of the divine harmonies of Nature 1 
have devoted my life, and this If I have gone astray, 

at least my errors shall not be fatal to religion, "the natural 
Happy, if I have been able sometimes to prop, with my 
feeble support, that sacred edifice, assailed, in these times, 
on every side! However bold some of my speculations 
may be, they have nothing to do with bad people; and 1 


spectacle which the world presents, shall , on behold- ; 


The rich and the great imagine that every i 18 mise 


who truly live, if they sought thee only within themselves! 


eyes. Men have no sight but for vain shadows. The- 
light dazzles them. Mere nothings are to them exery / Ne 
thing: and all- perfection passes for nothing. Neverthe- 


who has no relish for thee, is an utter stranger to eus 
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pleasure; he is as if he were not, and his whole lite! is only 
a 4 quierrable dream. 5 
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O my God! give to these labours of a man, not the du- 


: ration, or the spirit of life; but the freshness of the least of 
= thy works! Let their divine graces be transfused into my 
_ writings, and bring back a corrupted age to Thee! Op- 
posed to Thee, all power is weakness; supported by Thee, 
weakness becomes irresistible strength. When the rude 
northern blasts have ravaged the earth, thou callest for the 


feeblest of winds; at che sound of thy voice, the zephyr 


breathes, the verdure revives, the gentle primrose, and the 
humble violet, cover the bosom of the bleak rack with a 
3 mantle of 8. and e . | 


| STUDY SECOND. 


- | BENEFICENCE oF NATURE. | 


OST men, in u policed nations, 1 on a Nature with 
indifference. They are in the midst of her works, 


and admire only human grandeur, What charm can ren- 
der the history of man so interesting? It has to boast of 
vain objects of glory alone, of uncertain opinions, of bloody 
victories, or, at most, of useless labours. If nature, some- 
times, finds a place in it, we are called upon to observe 


only the ravages she has committed, and to hear her charged 


with a thousand calamities, Which N be all. traced vp to 
our on imprudence. N 


With what unremitting 3 on = 54 contrace, 1s 


this common mother providing for us the means of happi- 
ness! She has diffused her benefits from pole to pole, in 
the view of engaging us to unite in a mutua! communica- 


tion of them. She recals us from the prejudices Which un- 
Happily separate mankind, to the universal laws of justice 


and humanity, by frequently putting our ills in the hands of 


the so highly vaunted conquerors, and our pleasures in 


STUDY BE. _— 


dass of the op pressed. whom we hardly deign- to, favour 
with our pity. _ 
When the princes of Earope issued forth, with the Gos- 


from the cup of a Mahometan monk. The successors = 
these princes subjugated the American continent, and trans- 
mitted to us a succession of wars and venereal diseases. 


calumet ; 
and the use of it 18 disseminated over the universe. 
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sants, to wretched negroes. The spade of Slaves has done 


— 


for the statues of our obscure benefactors? 
have not vouchsafed to name them. 5 
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up and down, living on the precarious supplies of hunt- 
ing, and not daring to trust to Nature? Her simplest 


Sight of an eclipse. 


wards, discovering to them, in the heavens, a Progression 


planets, hardly perceptible to the naked eye, worlds much 


which probably illuminate other worlds; in the whiteness 


[tered about in the heavens, as grains of dust on the earth, 
without man $ knowing whether all this may not be more 


pels in their hand, to ravage Asia, they brought back with 
them the pestilence, the leprosy, and small-pox; but Na- 
ture pointed out to a dervise the coffee plant, and produced 
our plagues from our Croisades, and our delicious beverage 


| While they were exterminating it's inoffensive inhabitants, 
a Caraib, in token of peace, set the sailors a smoking his 
the pertume of tobacco dissipated their chagrin, : 


To whom are we indebted for the use of sugar, of cho- 0 
colate, of so many agreeable means of subsistence, and so i 
many salutary medicines? To naked Indians, to poor pea- 


| more good, than the sword of conquerors has done mis- 
chief. But in which of our great squares are we to lock 


Our histories : 


Where is now the time, when our forefathers watered | 


phenombna filled them with terror, and they trembled at. 

1 will suppose, that a Phflosopher, 
such as Newton, were then to have treated them with the | 
spectacle of some of our natural sciences, and shewn them, 
with the microscope, forests in moss, mountains in grains 
of sand, thousands of animals in drops of water; that after- 
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of greatness equally infinite, he had shewn them, in the 


greater than ours, Saturn, three hundred millions of leagues 8 
distant; in the fixed stars, infinitely more remote, Suns | 


of the milky way, stars, that is suns, innumerable, scat- 
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than the threshold of Creation merely ; with what trans- 
Ports would they have viewed a spectacle which we, at this 
5 day, behold: without-emotion? | 

But I would rather suppose, that, Ar wich the 
magic of scienoe, a man like Fenelon. had presented him- 
gelf to them, in all the majesty of virtue, and thus ad- 
dressed the Druids: You frighten yourselves, my. friends, | 
with the groundless terrors which you instil into the peo- 
ple. God is righteous. He conveys to the wicked terri- 
ble apprehensions, which recoil on those who communi- 
cate them. But He speaks to all men in the blessings 
Which He bestows. Your religion would govern men by 
fear; mine draws them with cords of love, and imitates his 
sun in the firmament, whom He causes to shine on the evil 
and on the good.“ After this, that he had distributed 
among them the simple presents of Nature, till then un- 
known, sheaves of corn, slips of the vine, sheep clothed 
with the woolly fleece: Oh! what would have been the 
gratitude of our grandfathers! They would, perhaps, have 
fled with terror from the inventor of the telescope, mistak- 
ing him for a spirit; but, undoubtedly, they would have 
: fallen down, and worshipped the author of Telemachus. 
These are only the smallest part of the blessings for 
which their opulent. descendants stand indebted to Nature. 
An infinite number of arts are employed at home, to dif- 
fuse knowledge and delight; and there is not a spot of the 
earth, or sea, but what furnishes them with some article of 
enjoyment. Even the sands of Africa, where they have no 
game-keeper, send them an clouds, quails, and other birds 
1 passage, which cross the sea in spring, to load their 
table in autumn; and the northern pole, where they have 
no cruiser, pours on their shores, every summer, legions of 
mackerel, fresh cod, and turbots, lattened in the long nights 
ol winter, 1 
Not only the ul and the fixhes ling for W their 
climate, but the very trees themselves. T hey have no lon- 
ger occasion for guns :: they can dispose of latitudes. I hey 
can convey, in their hot-houses, the heats of: Syria to ex- 
otic plants, at the very season their hinds are perishing 
with the cold. of. the. ps, in We hovels. Not onl! 4 every 
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STUDY III. oy 
thing that actually exists, but ages PRs: all | contribute to · 
their felicity. | 
The sublime geniuses, of all ages and countries,” cele- : 
brating, without concert, the undecaying lustre of virtue, 
and the providenee of Heaven, in the punishment of vice, 
add the authority of their reason to the universal instinct of 
mankind, and multiply, in their favour, the hopes of ano- 
ther life, of longer duration, and more exalted felicity. But 
it is from the very lap of plenteousness and pleasure, that 


From libraries, stored with so many sources of knowledge, 
issue forth the black clouds which. have obscured the * : 
and virtues of e 


5 | OBJECTIONS AGAINST PROVIDENCE. 1 


HERE is no 894. he say these tet ages. 
From the work form your judgment of the 
workman.“ Observe, first of all, this globe of ours, so 


by vast seas; there it is parched with thirst, and presents 
only wildernesses of barren sand. A centrifugal force, oc- 
casioned by it's diurnal rotation, has heaved out it's equa- 
tor into enormous mountains, while it flattened the poles: 
bor the globe was originally in a state of softness; whether. 
it was a mud recovered from the empire of the waters, on, 
what is more probable, a scum detached from the sun. 
The volcanos, which are scattered over the whole earth, 
demonstrate that the fire which formed it is still under our 
feet. Over this scoria, so wretchedly levelled, the nvers 
run as chance directs. Some of them inundate the plains; 
others are swallowed up, or precipitate themselves in cata- 
acts, and no one of them presents any thing like a regular 


See replies to this objeRion i in Study IV. 


the voice of murmuring against Providence now arises. 


destitute of proportion and symmetry... Here it is deluged. 
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=. STUDIES-OF NATURE. 


current. The islands are merely fragments of the conti- 
nent, violently separated from it by the ocean; and what 


is the continent itself, but a mass of hardened clay? ? Here, 


the unbridled deep devours it's shores; there, it deserts 


them, and exhibits new mountains; which had been formed | f 
in it's womb. 


midst this conflict of contending elements, 
this baked lump grows harder and harder, colder 385 5 


colder, evety day. | "The iced of the poles, and of the lofty 


mountains, advance into the plains, and insensibly extend 


the uniformity of an eternal; winter over this mass of 'c con- : 
fusion, ravaged by tlie winds, the fire, and the water. 


«Tn the vegetable world the disorder intreases upon 
s. Plants are à fortuitous production, of humid and 


4 «of of hot and cold; the mould of the earth merely. The 
heat of the sun makes them spring up, the cold of the poles 
bills them. Their sap obeys the" same mechanical laws / 


with the liquid in the thermometer, and in capillary tubes. 


Dilated by heat, it ascends through the wood, and re- de- 
scends through the rind, following 1 in it's direction the ver- 
| tical column of the air which impresses that direction. 
Hence it is that all vegetables rise perpendicularly, and that 
dhe inclined plane of a mountain can contain ho more than 
the horizontal plane of it's base, as may be demonstrated 
by geometry. Besides, the earth is an Y-ass0rted garden, 
which presents, almost 1 r won useless weeds, | or 
mortal poisons. ohh 9 5 


% As to the animals, which we 18 Weile ebase 


they are brought nearer to us, by similar affections, and 
similar wants, they present still greater absurdities. f T hey. 
a proceeded, at first, from the expansive force of the earth, 
in the first ages of the world, and were formed out of the 


fermented mite of the ocean and of the Nile, as certain his- 


torians assure us; among others Herodotus, who had his 
information from the priests of Egypt. Most of them are 
out of all proportion. Some have enormous heads and 
dills, such as the toucan; others long necks and long legs, 
| like the crane: these have no feet ut all, those have them 
by hundreds; others have theirs disfigured by superfluous 
excrescences, such as the meaningless spurs of the hog, 


The reply is in Study V. I Tue reply to chis is in Study VI. 


STUDY III. 8 a... 
which 3 at the distance of some inches from his 
feet, can be of no service to him in walking. 

„„ There are animals scarcely capable of motion, and 
which come into the world in a paralytic state, such as the 
sloth or sluggard, who cannot make out fifty paces a ys 5 
and screams out lamentably as he goes. 
„Our cabinets of natural history are filled with mon- 
sters; ; bodies with two heads; heads with three eyes, sheep 
with six feet, &c.; which demonstrate that Nature acts at 
random, and proposes to herself no determinate end, unless 

it be that of combining all possible forms: and, after all, 
this plan would denote. an intention which it's monotony 
disavows. Our painters will always imagine many more 
beings than can possibly be created. Add to all this, the 
rage and fury which desolate every thing that breathes ; the 
hawk devours the harmless dove in the face of heaven, 
But the discord which rages among animals is no- —_ 
| thing, compared to that which consumes the human race. 
First, several different species of men, scattered over the i 
earth, demonstrate that they do not all proceed from the . 
same original. There are some black, others white, red, 
copper- coloured, lead- coloured. There are some who have. 

| wool instead of hair; others who have no beard. , There 
are dwarfs and giants. Such are, in part, the varieties of 
the human species, every where equally odious to Nature. 
No where does she nourish h'm with perfect good-will. 
He is the only sensible being laid under the necessity of 
cultivating the earth, in order to subsist: and, as if this 
unnatural. mother were determined to persecute, with uare- 
lenting severity, the child whom she has brought forth, in- 
gccts devour the sced as he sows it, e Sweep away 
i harvests, ferocious animals prey on his cattle, volcanos 
and carthquakes destroy his cities; and the pestilence which, 
5 rom time to time, makes the circwt of the globe, renten. 
5 lat length his utter ex termination. | 1 
= © te is indebted to his own hands FE his intelligence, 
; 1s morality i is the creature of climate, his governments are 
Wounded in force, and his religion in fear. Cold gives him 


| Sy 3 ;: heat relaxes hum. Warlike and irs. | in the north. | 
| | * The reply is in 6 0 VII. 5 
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a2 STUDIES OF NATURE. - 
he is a coward and a slave between the tropics. ' His only 
natural laws are his passions. And, what other laws 
cdhould he look for? If they gomerhnes lead him astray, is 
not Nature, who bestowed them upon him; an accomplice | 
c least, in lis eriminality5 But he is mide" sensible of 
| their impulse; only as a Warning never to gtatify then. 
= „ The difficulty of finding subsistence, wars; imposts, 
prejudices, calumnies, implacable enemies, perfidious friends, 
treacherous females, four hundred sorts o f bodily. distemp 
those of The mind, both more eruel and more numerous, | 
render him the most wretched of creatures chat ever saw the 
— light. It were much better that he had! fever been born. ; 
He is every where the victim of some tyrant. Other ani- 
mals are furnished wi means of fighting, or at least 
of flying; but man has been tossed on the earth by chance, 
without an asylum, without claws, without fangs, without 
— velocity without instin&, and almost without a skin; and 
as if.it were not enough for him to be persecuted by all na- 
ture, he is in a state of perpetual war with his bwn species. 
In vain would he try to defend himself from it. Virtue 
steps in, and binds his hands, that Vice, in safety, may 
cut his throat. * Hott no choice: i enen and to 
de silent. N 8 : 
„ What, after all, is this iris; 0 which such . 
is made? A combination of his imbecility; ; à result of his. 
temperament. With. what iHusions is she fed? Absurd 
opinions, founded. merely: on the sophisms of designing 
men, who have acquired a supreme power by recommend- 
ing humility, and i immense riches by preaching up poverty. 
'® Every thing expires with us. From experience of the past, 
let us form a judgment of the future; we were nothing be- 
fore our birth; wee shall be nothing after death. The hope 
of our virtues is a mere human invention, and the instinck 
of our passions is of divine institution 
0 But there, is no GO. * If there . We be 
unjust. What being, of unlimited power and goodness, 
would have exposed to so many ills the existence of his 
creatures; and laid it down as a law, that the life of some 
could be supported only by the death of others? So much 


» The * is in — VIII. 
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- STUDY r 43 
disorder is a a proof that there is no GOD. Te is dar that 


fluence of terror, thought proper to ery out, that there was 


*hould he be GOD? What pleasure could he take in that 
perpetual en of 7008s 400k eſa ry and arm el 
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nishment would be less: but it is amidst the luxury o 
Greece and Rome, in the bosom of the wealth of Indostan, 


vages of America, continually pressed with famine; the 


where, even in a flint, in a pebble. 


0 5 

de In all countries, the poor rise early, labour the ground, 

lie in the open air, and in the fields. They believe, from 
a sentiment natural to weak minds, that the objects of their 
te religious worship will be at their disposal, in proportion as 


they are within their reach. Hence it is'that the devotions 
of the common people, in every country, are presented in 
*The refutation of these objections, all of them resolved directly, or in- 


prucular _ 


| formed him. How must the world have astonishe d | 


a GOD!,... What could have made him GOD? Why 


STUDY FOURTH: / „ , 


S are the principal objctions raised againzt à Provi- 
dence, which no one will aecuse me of having stated 
too feebly. Did these murmurings proceed from some 
vretched mariner; or some oppressed peasant, my asto— 
of 


of the pomp of Persia, of the voluptuousness of China, of 
the overflowing abundance of European capitals, that men 

first started up, who dared to deny the existence of a 
Derry. On the contrary, the houseless Tartars; the sa- 


Negroes, without foresight, and without a police, the inha- 


bitants of the rude climates of the north, such as the Lap= 
landers, the Greenlanders, the Esquimaux, see Gods * 8 


directly, will be found by the numeral characters, which correspond t to each. 


— — 
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44 | STUDIES OF. NATURE. 


the fields, and have natural objects for their centre. It al- 

| ways attracts the religion of the peasantry. A hermitage 

. on the side of a mountain, a chapel at the source of a 

stream, an image of the Virgin, in wood, niched in the 

trunk of an oak, have, to them, a much more powerful at- 

— men than the gilded altars of our cathedrals. 

The principal religious acts of the people in Turkey, 

Persia, the Indies, and China, are pilgrimages 1 in the fields. 

The rich, on the contrary, prevented in all their wants and 

wishes by men, no longer look up to GOD for any thing. 

Their whole life is passed wäthin doors, where they see only 

the productions of human industry, and insensibly lose 

sight of those of Nature. They fail not to interpret her 

sublime operations, by the mechanism of the arts most fa- 

miliar to them. Hence so many systems, which enable 

you to guess at the occupation of their authors. Epicurus 

framed his world and his atoms, with which Providence 

has nothing to do, out of his own apathy; the geometii- 

| ian forms it with his compasses; the chymist compounds 

it of salts; the mineralist extracts it from the fire; and they 

who apply themselves to nothing, suppose it, like them. 

selves, in a state of chaos, and moving at random. Thus, 

the corruption ol the heart is the original res. of our 
errors. W i 
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Replies fo the ohe, 2 Providence A Funded v on the | 
Dis orders H the Glebe. 9 


5 ignorant of the means employed vy Nature, in 
the government of the world, it is sufficient to glance on # 
 Srpgrapiucal chart, and to have read a little, to be enabled 
to demonstrate that those, by which her operations are pre- 
tendedly explained to us, have no foundation in truth. 
From human e spring the ebenen levelled af 
| the divine Providence. 155 

It appears, to me, no more ed to compose the-y uni⸗ 
form motion of the earth through the heavens, of the two 
motions of projection and attraction, than to attribute to 
similar causes, that of a man walking on the earth. The 
centrifugal and centripetal forces seem no more to exist in 
_ Wie heavens, than the two Circles de <nominatzd the equato 
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be, they are only 


VTV 
2nd the zodiac. Howe ver ingenious these hypot potheses may 
scaffoldings imagined by men of genius, . 
for rearing the fabric of ene, but which no more assist 


us in peri rating into the Sanctuary of Nature, than those 


employed in tlie construction of ou? echnrches;camintroduce = 


us into the Safickudry of religion. If a centrifugal force 


had swelled the mountains of che globe; in a ﬆtite of fusion, 
there must have been mountains mueh motbeclevtad than 


the Andes of Peru and Chili. That af Chimboraco, the 
highest of them.” 18 only 3220 or 8350 fathoms! This ele- 
vation, nearly the” greutest known on earth, is less perceptible bh 


on it than the third part of à line would be on a globe of 


six feet diameter. Now, a mass of melted metal presents, 
in proportion to it's se, scorias much more considerable. 
Look at the anfractuosities of a simple morsel of iron- dross. 
What frightful swellings, then, must have been formed on 1 


a globe, kof hetcrogencous and fermenting materials, more 


than 3000 leagues thick? The moon, Whose diameter is 


mach less cönsiderable, contains, according to , 
mountains three leagues high. But what would be the case 
W if, with the action of the hetetogeneoutness of our terres- 


trial materials,” all in fusion, we should besides suppose 
that of a centrifugal force, produced by the earth's rotatorx 

motion round it's axis? 1 imagine that this force must 
have been necessarily exerted in the direction of it's equa- 
tor, and instead of forming it into a globe, must have flat- 
tened jt out in the heavens, like those large daun of oo = 
which glass-blowers expand with their breath. 


Not only the diameter of the earth, at the equator, iS no ” | f 


greater than under it's meridians, but the mountains there 
are not more elevated than elsewhere. The noted Andes 
of Peru commence several degrees southward of the equa- 

tor, and coasting along Peru, Chili, and Magellan s land, 
stop at the 55th degree of southern latitude, in the Terra 
de] Fuego, where they present to the ocean a promontory 
of ice, of à prodigious height. Through the whole extent 
of this immense track, they never open but at the Straits 
of Magellan, forming throughout, a rampart fortified-with 
pyramid of 1 inaccessihle 1 to mens to quadrupella, s and 


66 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


Sk — thieinkitis of Panama, on the tom. 
trary, placed nearly under the line, have but a trifling ele. 
vation, compared with the Andes. The highest mountains 
of Asia are without the tropic. The chain of Taurus and 
Imaus, commences in Africa, at Mount Atlas, Toward the 
80th degree of northern latitude. It runs across Africa and 
Asia, between the 38th and 40th degree of northern latitude, 
Having it's summit mostly covered with snows that never 
5 melt; a proof of considerable elevation. Mount Ararat, 2 
part of this chain, is, perhaps, more elevated than any 
mountain of the New World: and the Peak of Teneriff ü iz 
visible 40 leagues off. The Felices of Norway, called als 
the Alps of the North, are visible at sea 50 * distant; 
and said to be 3000 fathoms high. 

But if the pretended centrifugal force once had the power 
of heaving up mountains, why does it not possess, at this 
day, the power of tossing up a straw into the air? It 
ought not to leave a single detached body on the surface 

of the earth. They are affixed to it, I shall be told, by the 
Centripetal force, or gravity. But if this last power, in 
fact, forces every body toward it, why have not the moun- 
tains too submitted to this universal law, when they were 
in a state of fusion? I cannot conceive what 8 can be 
made to this twofold objection. 
I he sea appears not more adapted to he Siſſon of 
5 mountains, than the centrifugal force is. How is it possi- 
ble to imagine the possibility of it's having thrown them 
_ © out of it's womb? In vain would we ascribe to it revolu- 
tions from west to east; never will it have the power of 
raising any thing above it's level. If certain ports of the 
Mediterranean are produced as instances, which the sea has 
actually left dry, it is no less certain, that there is a much 
5 greater number, on the same coasts, which the water has 
not deserted. The ports of Marseilles, Carthage, Malta, 
Rhodes, Cadiz, and many others, are still frequented by 
navigators, as they were in the remotest antiquity, The 
Mediterranean could not have sunk at any one point of it's 
shores, without sinking at every other, for water in the 
bason always comes to it's level. This reasoning may be 
extended to all the coasts of the ocean. If there are found 
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any where tracks of land abandoned, it is not because the 


flowing of rivers, and sometimes by the ill-advised labours 
of man. The encroachments of the sea on the lan d ate 


1 7 spects, constantly preserved their ancient level, it is impos- 
75 sible to deduce from them Ooh mens law for the nome 


ments of the Ocean. 


thi of the highest peaks of the Andes, &c. which remain so 
l many evidences of the existence of that primeval soil: after 


the what besides, to lower this original continent to the brink 
. of the sea; so that we inhabit only the bottom of this enor- 
* nmous quagmire. This idea has an imposing air: first, be- 


ny We ded of the sea, and it's excavation would then present 
r of great many other difficultics. But let us admit it. How | 
the comes it that those ruins have not, in part, accumulated? 

x has Why has not the sea overflowed? How can it have hap- EE 
nuch pened, on the contrary, that it should have deserted such : 
. W immense tracks of land, as are sufficient to form the greatest | 
alta, part of two vast continents? Our systems, 8 can- 
d by not account for the steepy elevation of mountains of gra- 
The nite, by any kind of degradation, because they know not : 
f it's how to dispose of the fragments; nor for the formation of 
a the calcareous mountains, by the movements of the ocean, be- 


Cause, in it's actual state, it is incapable of covering them. 


.- STUDY IV. 5 oP 4 47 


sea retires, but because the earth is gaining ground. This | 
is the effect of alluvions, oocasioned frequently by the over- 


equally local; and are the effects of earthquakes, which 
can be extended to no great distance. As these reciprocal 
invasions of the two elements are particular, and frequently 
in opposition on the same coasts, which have, in other re- 


To account for the « origin ol, marine 188 extracted : 
from the bed of the sea, naturalists suppose a primitive 
earth, whose height equalled that of the present elevation 


this, they employ snows, rains, winds, and I know not 


cause it terrifies; and then, because it is conformablc to 
that picture of apparent ruin which the globe presents: but 
it vanishes away before this simple question, What has be- 
come of the earth and the rocks of this tremendous rid- 

'P dance? If it is said, They have been thrown into the se:: 
we must suppose, prior to all degradation, the existence of 


Bays, gulls, and mediterranean e e e gfe. the 


yg Bo 
: 
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effects of i irruptions of the ocean into the land, than moun- 
tains are productions of the centrifugal motion. These 
Yretended disorders are necessary to the harmony of all the 
Parts of the earth. Let us suppose, for example, that the 
Straits of Gibraltar were closed, as it has been said was 
formerly the case, and that the Mediterranean existed no 
longer. What would become of so many rivers of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, which are kept flowing by the vapours 
which ascend out of that sea, and bring back their waters 
to it, in a wonderful exactness of proportion, as tlie caleu- 
| lations of many ingenious men have demonstrated? The 
north winds, which refresh Fgypt in summer, and 66nvey 
the emanations of the Mediterranean to supply the es 
of the Nile, blowing, in this case, over a space destitute of 
N water, would carry drought and barrenness over all the 
northern regions of Africa, and even into the interior of 


5 that continent. 
The southern parts of Mere e fare still worse; 


for the hot and parching winds of Africa, loaded with 
5 rainy clouds, as they cross the Mediterranean, now*blow- 
Ing over the dry bed of that sea, without tempering the 
heat by humidity, would blast all that vast region of Eu- 

rope, extending from Gibraltar to the Euxine Sea, and ut- 
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terly dry up all the countries through which, at present, 
flow a multitude of rivers, such as the Rhone, the Po, the + ; 
Danube, and the rest. It is not sufficient to suppose, that 0 
the ocean forced à passage into the bed of the Mediterranean; 
it must be imagined the track of land inundated was lower t 
than the ocean, a phenomenon no where to be met with, P 
those parts excepted which have been wrested from the 

1 deep by human industry, as in Holland. A lateral sink- = 
ing of the earth must also have taken place all round the s 


4 bason of the Mediterranean, to regulate the circuits, decli- 
vities, canals, and windings of so many rivers, which come 
from such a distance to empty themselves into it, and this 

sinking must have been effected with admirable proportions. 
It is not, then, to an irruption of the ocean that we are 

to ascribe the Mediterranean, but to an excavation of the 
globe, executed with dispositions 80 happy and Fo favour- 
able to the circulation of 80 _ Tateray rivers," that were 


1 to trace che course of any eingle one, it would be evident 
how destitute of all foundation the supposition is which I 
am combatting. Indeed, if these interior waters did not 
exist, not a fountain would remain in * —_ part of | 
the habitable globe. | | 

Nature, in forming basons 15 receive "the Seas, ber 
rounded the borders, nor applied the line to them; but 
contrived deep bays, sheltered from the general currents of 


discharge themselves into it in security; and that the finny 
legions might resort thither, for refuge, at all seasons. She 
bas employed similar dispositions in forming the beds of 


a greeable to the laws of hydraulics, but to wind br 
a long time through the bosom of the land, before mY. 
pour themselves into the sen. 

In order to regulate the course of those rivers, and to ac. 
celerate or ha it, conformably to the level of the coun · 
tries through which they flow, she pours into them lateral 
rivers, which accelerate it in a flat country, when they form 
an acute angle with the source of the main river; or retard 
it in a mountainous: country, by forming a right, and 


pal stream. Rivers also, on throwing themselves into the 
ca, produce, in their turn, by the direction of their mouths, - 
acceleration, or retardation, in the course of the tides; and. 
these facts will doubtless convince the candid reader, that * 


pose of receiving them. 

To remove every possibility of doubt on the subject, it 
must be observed, that by a sinking down of the solid parts 
Jof the globe, the shores of the sea, under water, would 
have the same declivities with the adjoining continent; but 


tion of it. Paris, for example, is raised above the level of 

e sea, about 26 fathoms, reckoning from the base of the 

| bridge of Notre-Dame, The Seine, accordingly, from this 

pou, to where it ORE itself! into the £98, has a decks u 
2 


r 


the ocean, that, during stormy weather, the rivers might 


rivers; making their currents flow, not in a straight line, 


sometimes an obtuse, angle, with the source of the princi- 


the bed of the seas was cooped out, Rey for the PO? 5 


Irhis is not found to be the case on any coast whatever. 
Tie declivity of the bason of the sea is much steeper than 
That of the bounding lands, and by no means a prolonga- 
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of little more than 130 feet, in a distance of 40 leagues; : 


clination of from 60 to 80 fatlom, the depth at which v. ves- 
s anchor, in the road of Havretde- Grace. 

The declivity of the 'extarations of the bed of the sea kl, 
been regulated: by laus infinitely wise; for were it the 


same with that of the adjacent lands, the billows: of the 


sea, whenever the wind blew toward the shore, would con- 


| dations, because it has encrbached on the bed of the sa. 


It is principally on the shores of the ocean that the invi- 
sible boundary 1 is fixed, which the Kbrnon of Nature has 


prescribed to it's waves. It is there you are at the inter- 


section of two different planes, the one of which terminates 
the declivity c of the land, and che Henker commences that of , 


5 the sea. 


bs cannot be alleged; tar it was wk curtents of the sea 
. the bed was hollowed out; for where could the earth that 
filled it before be deposited! 73 They could raise nothing 


above their own level. It cannot even be alleged, that the 
channels of rivers have been [excavated by the current of 
their own streams, for several have found a subterraneous 
5 passage through masses of solid rock. Besides, on the sup- 


position which we are examining, these rivers must have 


formed, at the place of their falling into the ocean, banks 


of sand, accumulations of earthy substances, proportional 
to the quantity of ground cleared away, in forming their 


channels. Most of them, on the contrary, empty thein- 


_ selves at the bottom of 199 75 e out 16 for 


receiving them. 


How; is it that they have not Niet e filled up those 


bays, as they are incessantly hurling down into them sub- 


E standes separated from the land? Why! is not the very bed 
of the Ocean choaked up, from the constant accumulation 
of the spoils of vegetables, Sands, rocks, and the wreck of 


earth, which, on every shower that falls, tinge with yellow 


; the rivers: which An into 4255 . waters of the goean have 8 


whereas; measuring from the mouth of the river, out into 
the sea, only a league and a half, you find, at once, an in- 


nerbach on the land. This actually happens i in 
the case ſof storms and extraordinary tides, when: the \ waves 
overflow their usual bounds. Holland is exposed to inun- 


not risen a single inch: since een began to malte e 


most part, at the same leyxel. 


The means employed by Nature kor che btbbtee lib, . 
support, and purification, of this immense bason, would 
suggest fresh subject of admiration: but enough has been 
said to prove, that what in nature may appear the effect of 
ruin, or chance, is, in many cases, the result of intelligence 
| the most profound. Not only no fair falls from our Bead, x 


and no sparrow from heaven to the ground, but not a peb- 


of GD, 


l banks. The beech and the fir, which at this day thrive 
It exceedingly well in Britain, must, of necessity, have been 
* found growing there in the time of Julius Cesar. Besides, 5 


Channel, have been fed with water? The Thames, tlien, 


peen completely dry. 


Knits of $CIenCe, we are misled. Observing in these so 5 


STUDY rw. - "BY: 


tions, as might easily be demonstrated from the state of the 
most ancient sea- ports of the globe, which l nn 


ple rolls on the shore of the ocean, without tue en 


Independent of geographical ee Aist nber, 5 
which demonstrate that the ocean, by it's irruptions, has 
not hollowed out one single bay on the globe, nor detached 
any one part of the continent from the icst, many may be 

deduced from the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and 
from man. I shall just quote an observation from the ve= 
getable world, which proves that Britain never was united 
to the European continent, but from the beginning sepa- 
rated by the channel. Cesar, in his Commentaries, © 
that during his sta in that island, he had never seen either | 
the beech tree or the fir; though they were very common 
in Gaul, along the banks of the Seine and Rhine. If, 
therefore, these rivers had ever flowed through any part of 
Britain, they must have carried with them, the seeds of the 
vegetables, which grew at their sources, or upon their 
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rom whence could the Seine, the Rhine, the Thames, and 8 2 
0 many other rivers, Whose currents are supplied from the 


must bave flowed through France, or the Seine through 
England; or, to speak more conformab! * to truth and na- 
ure, the countries no watered 15 these Byers, would Ae : 


y our geographical. charts; as by most other instru- 
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many-retreatings. and projeckigns along the cogsts of the 


continent, we imagine these irregularities, must have been 
occaxioned by violent currents of the sea. It has just been 
demonstrated, that this effect avas; not thus produced; 5 


no proceed: to shew. chat t , me. Paraliy have been 


the, case. 19! ros epa 0. ein at eri a 73 


— 


The English navigator Dampier; 858, ws | Bays 26arcely 


- s any currents, or if there be such a thing, they are 
only connter- currents running from one point to another.“ 
He quotes many observations, in proof of this, and many 
others, of a similar, nature, may be found i in the journals 
of navigators. Though he has treated only of, the cur- 
rents betwerg the tropics, we sball generalize this principle, 
and apply it to the principal bays of continents. 


J reduce to two general. currents, those of, the,ocean, 


Both proceed from the poles, and are produced, in my opi- 


nion, by the alternate fusion of the ices. This, appears 80 


natural 80: new and of such curious investigation, that 
the reader, | fatter mygelf, will not be angry with me, if 
0 Bee him an idea of it % 2'1; 3 419555 


4418 3 34 2 


The poles are the sources of the sea, as the icy — . 


: tains are those of th principal rivers... The snow and the 
ice which cover our pole, annually. renovate the waters of 
the sea, comprehended between our continent and that of 
America, the Projecting and retreating parts of which 
have, besides, a tun eee ee like the. banks of 


5 Aa river. = 


I. may be . at first Sebt,.o on. a. map of the 
world, that the bed of the Atlantic Ocean, becomes nar- 


rower toward the north, and widens toward the south; 


and that the prominent part of Africa corresponds to that 
great retreating part of America, at the bottom of which! 15 


; | _the Gulf of Mexico; 3 A8 the prominent part of South Ames« 


rica corresponds to the vast Gulf of Guinea; 80 that this 


bason has, in it's configuration, the proportions, t the sinuo- 
3  bities, the source, and the mouth, of an vast fluviatic channel. 


Let us NOW- obser Ve, that the ices and SNOWS form, in 
1 month of January, on our hemisphere, a cupola, the 
arch of which extends more than 2000 leagues over the 


* Treatise on a Winds and Tides, vol. ii. Page * OY 
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two beutel with a thickness of some lines- in Spain, 
some inches in France, several feet in Germany, several fa- 
thoms in Russia, and of some Hundreds of feet beyond the 
60th degree of latitude, such as tlie ices which Henry 
Ellis“, and other navigators of the north, encountered there 
at sea, even in the midst of summer, some of which were 
from 15 to 1800 feet above it's level; for their: dlevation 
must probably go on encreasing, up to the very pole, in 
conformity to the proportions observable in those hich 
cover the summits of dur icy mountains; and this must 
give them, under the pole itself, a wen which chere is nd 
posibility of determining. r 76 
From this simple outline, is pedcbpritile ide) an TAY | 
mous aggregation of water is fixed by the cold of winter, in 
our hemisphere, above the level of the ocean. I think my- | 
= cf warranted to ascribe to the periodical fusion of this ice, | 
W the yeni movement of our ocean, and that of the tides. 
'We 1 may apply, in like manner, the effects of the fusion of 


een _ 


——_— — 


1 the ices of the south pole, Which are there Still mote enor- 
1 mous, to the movements of it's ocean. 

Ns No conclusion has, hitherto, been drawn, relatively the 
he movements of the sea, from the two masses of ice 50 con- 
of siderable, alternately accumulated” and diss6lved at the two 
of poles of the world. _ They must, however; occasion a verx 
ch perceptible. augmentation of i it's waters, on their return to 
of it, by the action of the sun, which partly melts them once 

I every year; and a great diminution, on being withdrawn, | 
che by the effect of the evaporations, which reduce them to ice 
Ak- at the poles, when the sun retires.” 1 shall now aber, 
th from the alternate dissolution of the polar ices, the general | 
that movements of the seas, hitherto ascribed" ts gravitation,” or 
i 15 | to the attraction of the sun and moon on the equator! * : 
mes It is impossible to deny that the currents and the al 
ch come from the pole, in the vicinity of the Plat eirele. 
47 Frederic Martens, who, in his voyage to Spitzbergen, in 
nel. 


1671, advanced to the 81st degree of northern latitade, © : 
J Sitively asserts, that the currents, amidst the ices, Set ih to- 
* ward the e He adds, farther, that he ea aer no- 


2 Ellis 8 s Voyage to Hude : Bay,. lv 10 f. 
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'to ; Huds on's- ay, 17 1555 and 1747, * that the tides there 


os from [the ine, ir 5rom the Atlantic, Ocean. He 


— 
1 2 is 
— - * — 
— Sans 4 s 


Kfornia, - 


6: Strait, aboy t 655 37 north latitude, that 3 it run at the 1 
5 of f rg m eig t to IN 
bo the 91 uice 0 a | all. He remarked that the surface of the 


ingly, by damping. Us hope of a communication between 


rents of the northern tides of Europe“, and his compatriot, 
the unfortunate Willam Barents t, who. ended his days on 
£5 he northern coasts of. Nova Zembla, found, north and E: 
south of that island, a perpetual current of ice, setting in 


1 Dutch mariners, with strong demonstration of friendship; 
- Jay; calamity has, in all climates, a powerful tendency | to 
5 conciliate affection between man and mans: .-. 

- el effects, then, can proceed only from, the effucion 


; _ to the North, vol, iv. page 204. 15 . 


” the frst volume of os ys. 0 ol the Eu. India * 5 
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thing, with certainty respecting the flux and, reflux . of the 
"tides. = Let this k be carefully remarked, einen a+ 
en 7 Ellts ob 18 obzeryed, th astonishment, ; in, is voyage 


Came ir. e che north ry and were, accelerated, as the latitude 
Os, Je ASSUres us that, 9 7 effects, so contrary to 
their e ir eff 1 5 our gogsts, I ere th ey come from. the south, 
benen hat t! ticles, in th th lose high latitudes, do not 
By tl bei to a p 85888 communication between Hud- 
son Bay and the South h-Sea; 3.2 communication he with 
much 5 15 sought for, and indeed was the object of his 
voyage; ph now 75 have complete ass prance that i it does 
not 1. WY. the fruitless attempts lately made by Cap- 
Jain, C ook 5 bind it by the South: 

1 00 Fuer obserxed, t 


America, Was 


? ea, to the north of Ca- 
hat the course of. these 
violent at Wager' 5 


nort] lern nd es of 


4 , 


1 Jeagues an hour. He compares it to 


TLAY 1 1 


Water Was there 1570 fresh, Which Puzzled, him exceed- 


_ aus hag ang the South-Se: John Huguez de Linscho- 


ien, A 2, Datehwan, ak ti these remarks on the cur- 


from the e east, with a x rapidity, x which he compares, as Ellis 
does, to a sluice. He found ther e some Russian fishermen 1 
from Petzorah, — made presents of fat geese to the 5 


gt, 


* Ses dhe first and second Voyages to wales, by H, J. Liaschun 


+ Consult the second and third Voyages of the Dutch bs tha north, in 


STUDY TV. by 
ef the ces which surround the pole. The i ices flowing 
with such rapidity to the north of America and of Europe, 
towards July and August, really contribute to \gur high 
; equinoRial tides, in September; and when their effusions 
are stopped i in October, then our tides begin to eee 2 
shall now procded” to demonstrate, that there n one 


polar effusions. An observation of Da rpier's *'x will Serve £ 
as a basis to my reasonings. That Careful and, ingenious 
observer distinguishes btb een currents and — Fre lay 8 
it down. 3s a Principle, that current are Sarcel ly ever r felt ry 0 
| at fea, And tides upon the cott. This being admitted: the 
I polar ef al ions,” whi ch are the tides of” the north and East to 
x 1 Er 159 2 lle in the icin nity of the Poles of bays having a 
- ala Wich N, es their TOO] cbürze to g 
middle of the Atlantic chiante), "attracted toward the tive 
by the; diminution of the waters, which the s sun is there i in- 


5 


A evaporating.” . . produce, by. their ge eneral | 


Sz 
eimlar ts böse which a on | their Yanks: wy 80 


* 


11746 


+ 


are cee re-bticnd, the 175 of which Scl ex- 5 N 
Pleite, and the reality of which is completely ascertained Mo 
by experience. If you look at a small running brook, you 
will frequently : zee straws floating along the brink, and car- 
ried upward 1 in a direction opposite to the othetals current 
of the stream; on arriving at the points, where the coun- — 
ter- currents cross the general, you observe them agitated by = 
these two opposed powers, turning and spinning round a a 
considerable time, till they e are at Jask carried down the ge- 
neral current, OUR BW. ee a 1 

These counter-currents' are still more Perceptible, RY | 
such a rivulet flows through” a 1 bason Which has itself no 
flux; for the re-àction is, in that base, 80 Conbiderable 
Waun the whole cireumference of the bason, that the coun- 


ter currents carry about all bodies pete N 8 ots 15 80 
place where ae rivulet noe ha itself. 
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tide, on any coast whiterer, but 'v what 'owes 128 8 8 origin | : | 
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vantage of them, to make their way in the anection oppo- 
Site to the genertl cours! They are still more deeidedly 
reinarkable on the banks of lakes. Father | Charlevoix 
supposes, and with good) reason, that" the rivers Which 
throw themselves into» Eake Michigan, produce, in the 
middle of it's waters, strong ebntrary currents: But these 
strong currents, suys hes“ are perèe ptible only in the 
middle ef the channel, ahd produce on the blinks,” worbices, 


have to coast along the shore, as is the case with persons 
who are obliced totaketthe Water in ances made ef Bark. 
Dampier's Work iz filled with observations on counter- 
currents *6f thé ocean; Hut as I believe he did not even 


thoroughly investigated the two currents, or monsoons, of 
the Indian O6dan, - Iishall proceed to adduce certain facts, 


Atlantic durrent and those eee as TER 152 the Walen 
4 Ocean and South Seas... 


existence of those polar effusions: for, wherever those effu - 


ter- currents setting in toward the north, they produce, by 
their collision, tremendous 7 whoes WIA is diame- 
| eb opposite. eit l 


awe the north of Europe, where they begin to leave our 

.consts, and stretch out into the open sea. Pont Oppidan 
Says, in his History of Norway, that there is above Ber- 
Fhen a place called Malestrom, where the sea forms a pro- 
; digious wrtex, in which many vessels have been swallowed 
up. James Beverell f says positively, that in the Orkney 


- roaring biltows up to the clouds, and convert the. separat- 
ng stralk into an enormous mass of foam. "OWE, den 
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These lateral counter- currents are $0 perdbeptible on the 
banks of rivers, that the watermen frequently take the ad- 


or counter- currents; o Wich those avail ee WhO 


suspect the existence of it's general current, though he has 


which establish the most perfect conſormity between the 


i 


These facts wilt farther: Drove! to 4 GT FOO the 


$ions meet, in their progress southward, their own coun- 


Let us consider chk only at e PTY "Wi bete 


islands are two opposite tides, one running from the north- 
<west; dhe other from the south-east; that they dash theit 


* R225 History of New France, vol. vi. page * 
5 6 Sce James Eeverel, Beauties of Scotland, vol, vii. page 405. 2 
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ie alittle under the latitude of Berghen, that is, at t the con- 
fluence of the polar effusions and of their counter-currents.' 


Other islands of the sea are in similar positions. The 


channel of Bahama, for example, which runs so rapidly | 
north, between the continent of America and the Lucayo 
Islands, produces, by it's encountering the general current 
of that sea, tides similar to those of the Orkneys. These 
countet- currents to the course of the Atlantic Ocean, pro- 

duce, then, our European and American tides, which set 


in to the north. on the coast, While it's general current runs 


|  =optiayagds at least in the summer time. 


I shall adduce another instance, which esd it emp 


; tance and authenticity will be sufficient for my purpose. 
Christopher Columbus sailed from the Canaries about the 5 
beginning of September, and steered west. He found, at 
first the currents carried him north-east. When he had 
advanced two or three hundred leagues from land, he per- 
ceived their direction was southward. This terrified his 
companions, who believed that the sea was there driving to 


3.P recip ice. Finally, as he approached the Lucayo Islands, 


Ee he again found the currents setting in northward. The ; 
= journal; of this 4 important voyage may be ſound in Herrera. 


My opinion is, that this general current which flows 


| from: our pole, in summer, with 80 much rapidity, and ts. : 
so violent towards it's source, according to the experience 
of Ellis, and Linschoten, crosses the equinoctial line, as it's 


flux is not stemmed by the effusions of the south pole, 
which, at that season, are consolidated into ice. I pre- 
sume, for the same reason, that it extends beyond the Cape 


of Good Hope, thence directed to the torrid zone, from 
which it is attracted by the diminution of the waters, which. | 
the sun is there incessantly pumping up; that being di- | 


rected eastward, by the position of Africa and Haig, it 


forces the Indian Ocean into the same direction, coctrar/ ; 


to it's usual motion. I consider it, therefore, as the prime. 1 


| morer,of the westerly-monsoon, which takes place in the 8 


Seas of India, i in April, and continues, till, September, T 
I am likewise of opinion, that the general current which: 
issues, during our winter, from the south pole, then heated: 


by the un of the SUN, restores the Indian Ocean 6 it's. 
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s sruDms OF NATURE, 
| natural motion westward, Which is besides determined, on 


thus side, by the easterly winds of the torrid zone, when 
nothing deranges their course. 1, farther presume, that 


this current, in it's motign northward by the Donition of 
America, produces various other changes 3 in our tides. 

At now appears possible to explain the principal phevo- 
mena of out tides,/ from thege polar effusions. It will be 
evident hy chose of the evening should be stronger, in 
summer, than those of the morning; because the sun acts 
mare powerfully by day than night, on the ices of the pole, 
on the same meridian with ourselves. It will farther be 
evident, how our morning tides, in winter, rise higher than 
those of the evening; and why the order of our tides changes 


every six months, as Bouguer*, has well remarked; because 


the, sunfbeing alternately toward both poles, the effects of 
the tides must necessarily be op Posite, like the causes which 
N Press them. igt | 
But I beg leave to 3 ve eee thea ocean 
_ and:the, poles, still more extensive and striking. At the 
solstices the tides are lower than at any other season of the 
year; and these, likewise, are the seasons when there is 
most ice on the two poles, consequently least water in the 
sea. Tha reason is obvious. The winter solstice is, with 
respect to us, the season of the greatest cold; there is, ac- 
cordingly, at that time, on our pole and hemisphere, the 
greatest possible accumulation of ice. It is, indeed, at the 
south pole, the summer solstice; but there is little ice 
welted on this pole, because the greatest heat is not felt 
there, as with us, but when the earth has an acquired heat, 
superadded to the actual heat of the sun, which takes place 
only in the six weeks that follow the summer solstice; and 
these give us, likewise, in our summer, the hottest season 
of the year, which we call the dog-days, 


At the equinoxes, on the contraay, we have che highest 


ces And, these are precisely the seasons when, there is 
least ice at the two poles, of course, the greatest mass of 

ow water: in the ocean. At Our autumnal, equinox, in Sep- 
tember, the greatest part of the ices of the north pole, which 
7 has een all the heats of summer, is ska, and (p08 


3: TENGO FTIR a page 1 153. . 


of the south pole begin to dissolve. At is — 


than ours, and contequ 
greater mass of water. And it contains more ice, because 
the sun is six days less in that hemisphere, than in ours. 


1 Shall leave it to the learned to assign the cance, But shall 


a perpetual obscurity, and 4 multitude of contradictions, as 


duce tides; and to the revbletions wen winter an sum- 
mer effect on these two movements. | 


eea must be clear of ice under the poles, and this is founded 


oF 
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abley that the tides at our vernal equinox ,-! in March, rise 

higher than æhose of September; because it is the end of 

zummer to the south pole; which contains much more ice 
uently sends to the ocehn a much 


If Jam asked, Why the sun does not communicate his 
light and heat, in exactly equal proportions, to both poles? 


ascribe the r2a50 of it to the Divine Gobdness, Which has = 
bestowed the larger share of these blessings on that half of 
the globe containing the greatest IL dry land, and 
the greatest number of inhabitants. 
Admitting, therefore, these alternate fic of the polar . 
ices, which it is impossible to call in question, and with 
the greatest facility, all the phenomena of the tides and 
currents of the ocean will be explained. These phenomena 
present, in the journals of the most enlightened e ee - 


often as they persist in. ascribing the causes ef them to the 
constant pressure of the moon and sun on the equator, 
without paying attention to the alternate currents from 
the poles, which Greck their course to the equator; to their 
eounter- currents, which returning toward the poles, pro- 


It has been supposed indeed in modern Aae en whe : 


on the groundless assertion, that the sea freezes only along 
the shore; but this supposition is the creature ef men in 
their elosets, in contradiction to the experience of the most 
celebrated navigators. The efforts of Captain Cook, to- 
ward the south demonstrate it's erroneousness. That in- 
trepid mariner, in the month of February, the dog-days of - 
the southern hemisphere, never could approach nearer to 
that pole, where there is no land, than the 70th degree of 
latitude, that is, than 500 leagues, though he had coated 
round it's cupola of ice for a whole summer; besides, this 
distance did not compose half the 3 of the cupola, . 
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G@ STUDIES OF NATURE. 
for he was permitted to advance so far only 0 favour 


y ee Ab TIRE pn -u IH Hun #abrod +. 


bytheanfluence of the nearest achadent lands, where Nature 
has distributed sandy 2ones/to assist in accelerating! the fu- 
sion of the polar ies, at the proper season. The cwinds, 


ward the poles, where they nccelerate the action of the sun 
upon the ies; it being easy to conceive, independent of 
experienee, that the sands multiply the heat of the sun, by 

the reflection of their specular and brilliant r. td: * 
serve it a long diine in their interstice. 


covered with a cupola of ice, conformably to the experience 

of navigators; and the dictates of natural reason. We have 
taken a glance of the icy dome of our on pole, which 
covers it, in winter, to an extent of more than 2000 leagues 


elevation at the oentre, and — war . but the 


; the circumference of this cupola, and met with at sea, pro- 


latitude, are of such an elevation, that Ellis, Cook, Mar- 

tens, and other navigators, the most accurate in their de- 
tails, represent them at least as lofty as a ship under sail: 
nay, Ellis assigns to them. an elevation of from 1500 to 
1.39300 feet. They are unanimous in affirming, that these 
vast fragments emit corruscations, which render them per- 
ceptible before they come to the horizon. I shall remark, 
_ that the aurora bercalis, or northern light, may probably 


; extent of these very lights 


ö e reach the banks of Newfoundland; for they scarcely 


by the current, chere the y arri ve in a state of dissolution, to 


of a bay; opened in à part of it's circumference, every 


These baysy vt openings, are ſormed benen merely 


in summer, convey the igneous particles of those zones to- 


There ean remain, therefore, no doubt chat kde poles are 


over the continents. It is not so easy to determine it's 


r a- ee beammenserrsd i ni inc aft n 0 
The detached eee torn boerx year from 


digiously distant from the pole, about the-55th' degree cf 


owe it's origin to similar reflections from the polar ices, 
the elevation of whieh may one is be detennined by ne 


Tze ices in question are more en half melted befbre fil 


go any farther. It is the summer's heat Which detaches 
them from the nortli, and they are carried toward the line 


vo: 
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'replace the waters which the; sun evaporates in the torr 
z20ne. These polar ices, of which our» mariners see only 
the borders and the cruntbs; must have, at their centre, an 


elevation proportioned to their extent. I therefore condider 
the two hemispheres of the earth as two mountains with = 
their bases applied to each other at the line, the poles as 


their icy. summits, nnn rivers flowing from those 
Summits 9200; iets ig 297 WO rum 


If, then, we contider the pregiartions vhich the glaciers 


of Switzerland have to their mountains, and: the rivers 

which flow from them we shall be able to form some faint 
ddea of those proportions: which the glaciers of the poles 
bear to the globe, and the ocean. The Cordeliers of Peru, 
only mole-hills; compared to the two hemispheres, and 


their rivers only rills of water compared to the sea, having 
selvages of ice, from 20 to 30 leagues broad, bristled, at 


their centre, with pyramids of snow from 12 to 1500 fa- 


thoms high» What then must be the elevation of these 


2 | two domes of polar ice, which have, in- winter, bases of 


2000 leagues in diameter? I can have no doubt, that their 


thickness at the poles, must have represented the earth as 
oval, in central eclipses of the moon, e ker to che : 


observations of Kepler and Tycho Brha& oo 
From this configuration I deduce an consequence. Ny 
If the elevation of the polar ices- is capable of changing in 
the heavens the apparent form of the globe, their weight 
must be sufficiently considerable to produce some influence 
on it's motion in the ecliptio. There is, in fact, a very 
siagular correspondence between the movement, by which 
the earth alternately presents it's two poles to the sun, in 
one year, and the alternate effusions of the polar ices, which 
take place in the course of the same year. Let me endea- 
vour to explain my conception of the way in which has 
motion of the earth is the effect of these effusions. | 


= Admitting, with astronomers, the laws of e OT 
= among the heavenly bodies, the earth must certainly pre- 
ent to the sun, which attracts it, the weightiest part of it's 


globes: Now. this: weightiest / part must be one of it's poles, 
surcharged with a cupola of ice, of an extent of 2000 


kagues, and.of. an elevation, $uperior to that of the conti 
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2 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


nents. "But as the ice of this pole, which it's gravity in- 
clines toward the sun, melts in proportion to it's vertical 
opposite pole increases in proportion to it's removal, con- 
sequently the first pole becoming lighter, and the second 
heavier, the centre of gravity passes alternately from the 
one to the other, and from this reciprocal preponderancy 
must ensue that motion of the 2 in che TIN 
e our summer and winter... in 
From this ee e ee eee eee, 
taining more land than the southern, and 9 
heavier, it must inchne longer toward the sun; this too 
corresponds to the matter of fact, for our summer is five or 
six days longer than our winter. A farther consequence 
is, that our pole cannot lose it's centre of gravity, till the 
opposite pole becomes loaded with a weight of ice superior 
to the gravity of our continent, and of the ices of our he- 
misphere; this, like wise, is agreeable to fact, the ices of the 
south pole being more elevated and extensive than those f 
the northern; for mariners have not been able to penetrate 
farther than to the 70th degree of south latitude, whereas 
5 they have advanced no less than to 82“ nor tn. 
lere we have a glimpse of the reasons that determined 
Nature to divide this globe into two hemispheres, the one 
to contain the most dry land, the other the greatest quan- 
tity of water; so that this movement of the globe should 
possess consistency and versatility. It is farther evident, 
why the south pole is placed immediately in the midst of 
the seas, far from any land; that it might load itself witk a 
greater mass of marine evaporations, and that these accu- 
mulated into ice around it, ___ balance SI: of the 
nents of our hemisphere. 
Here I lay my account n pus vy ae very 
: forthidable objection. If the polar fusion occasion the 
__ earth's motion in the ecliptic, the moment would come 1n 
which, it's two poles being 1 in mee, it vom Ine? 
to the sun the equato. 
Jo this difficulty I reply, that we must ks recourse to 
an immediate will of the:AvTwom of Nature, who is pleased 


to destroy the instant of this equilibrium, and who re-csts 
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blishes the TRIES of the th on it's poles, by laws to 
us unknown. This concession, however, no more weakens 
W the probability of the hydraulic cause, which I apply to it, 
chan that of the principle of the attraction of the heavenly 

= bodies, which attempts to explain it, I am bold to say, 
vvwith much less clearness. This very attraction would soon 

= deprive the earth of motion, if it acted on the stars only. 
lf we would be sincere, it is in the acknowledgment of an 
intelligence, superior to our on, that all the mechanical 
causes of our most ingenious systems must issue. The 
vin of GOD is the dtimatum of all human knouledge. 
= From this objection I shall deduce consequences, dif- 
fusing new light on the ancient effects of polar effusions, 


1 


daluges: ; £4 
On the 5upposition 1 of hs oats as, the 

equilibrium between the poles, and the earth's constantly 
presenting it's equator to the sun, it is extremely probable 

that it would be set on fire. In fact, on this hypothesis, 
the waters under the equator being evaporated by the sun, 
vwould become irrevocably fixed in ice at the poles, receiv- 
ing without effect the influence of that luminary, to them 
: constantly in the horizon. The continents being thus dried 
up, under the torrid zone, and inflamed by an increasing 


that the earth would Perish by fire, were the sun's motion 
By confined to the equator, it is no less probable, that it must 
be deluged with water, if the course of the sun were in the 
ME diction of the meridian. een means n con- 
. trary effects. [4-5 inn 1 
= We have just seen, chat che 3 n of: part of . 
be polar ices only are sufficient for renewing the waters of 
tbe ocean, for producing the phenomena of the tides, and 
effecting the balancing of the earth in the ecliptic. We 
3 believe them capable of entirely inundating the globe, were 
3 | he fusion to take place all at once. Let it but be remarked, 
Wbat the effusion of only a part of the ices of the Cordeliers 
Peru, produces an annual overflow of the Amazon, the 
Oroonoko, and several other great | rivers of the New 
Mond, and inundates a great Hank of Brasil, Guiana, and 5 


and the manner in which _ ee have Wann. * Þ 


heat, would quickly catch fire. Now, if it be probable 2 
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ths Berk Firmaits America; that the melting of part of. 
tlie snows on the Mountains of the Moon in Africa, occa- 
ions every year the inundations of Senegal, contributes to 
those of the Nile and oVẽrfloS vast tracks of country in 
Guinea; andfall Lower Egypt; and that similar effects are 
annually reproduced, ing a part ef, southern Asia, in the 
kingdoms of Bengal, Siam, Pegou, and Cochin-China, and 
in the distrists wuterecd by the Tigris, the Euphrates, and 
many other rivers of Asia; which have their sources in 
chains of mountains perpetually covered with ice, namely, 
Taurus and Imaüs : and who can doubt, chat the total 
fusion of the ices of both poles, would swell che ocean 
above every en and. completely ipundate.; a two 
ä continents? Mr TH. "PLES 5000 yer 8134 Arif to fant i869 301 
For eee if may venture to Aeglare, my. opi- 
nion, I aseribe the general. deluge to a total effusion of the 
polar ices, the ices. of the Cordeliers and of Mount Taurus, 
and the waters e ee ee unploude, and 
- mtb vapours. Tai Yoohirto ld; 

My supposition Shane inn thats as the -enorha. of this. tres 
Pr catastrophe, the sun, deviating. from the ecliptic, 
advanced from south to north,“ and pursued the direction 
of one of the mexidians which passes through the middle of 
the Atlantie Ooean and South Sea. In this course he 
heated only à zone of water; frozen as well as fluid, which, 

through the greatest part of the circumference. has a breadth 
of 4500 leagues. He extracted long belts of land and sea- 
fogs, which accompany the melting of all ices bee 1 to 


bis, direct influenge / 
le quickly, set e ae bis aha Joc PISA hs. con- 
8 o6cllation of dhe bear, and of the cross of the south; When 
vast eupolas of ice, on both poles, smoked on every side. 


AL Hs YAPQur54 united to was of. the o 5 ocean, covered 
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| textimony in wp port of this bfbetbeele, in the 


* 1 gad an Th ts. 
p e Chir b Talker Miri, "book f. 1. 4 Dufing the reign of Vaüs, 
WF US3697, We ahh or rn dolifrrny Wie, Mar fort fil days w- 
gether=thttuwncyerst, so that a general copflagration was apprehended,” 
The ireswt;, vom the contrary, was a deluge which inuadated the whole of 
_ China.,.;The.cpech of this Chinese logs and Ext the andren dey 


loge, are in the same ein. +; 
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the earth with aid rain. The action of 1 sun's 


heat was färther augtnented by that of the burning naps 


of the sandy Tones of Africa and Asia, which blowing, 


all winds do, toward the parts of the earth where the air is 
most rarefied, precipitated themselves, like battering rams 
of fire, toward the poles of the n where the n was 
then ating with all his energy. Aare en, mn 
Inntimerable torrents Lain rely [babe from the winds 
pole, then the most Joaded with ice, as the deluge com- 
menced on the 17th of February} the season when winter 
has exerted it's full power over our hemisphere; These 
torrents issued at once from every flood-gate of the nortly; ; 
their roaring currents rushed furiousty do : 
the channel of the Atlantic Ocean, hurled it up from the 
abysses of it's profound bason, drove impetuously beyond 
the line, and their collateral ebunter- tides foreed back upon 
them, and increased by the currents from the south pole, 
flowing at the same time, poured upon our coats the mos⁊t 
formidable of tides. They rolled along, in their surges, a 
part of the spoils of the ocean, situated between the anbient. 
and new continent. They spread vast beds of shells which 
pave the bottom of the seas at the Antilles and Cape-de- 
Verd Islands, over the plains of Normandy; and carried 
even those of the rocks of Magellan's Straits, to the plains 
watered by the Sadone. Encountered by the general current 
of the pole, they formed at their confluences horrible coun- 
ter-tides, conglomerating, in their vast funnels, sands, flints, 
and marine bodies, into masses of indigested granite, into 
irregular hills, and pyramidical rocks, whose protuberances „ 
variegate the soil of France and Germany. These two 
general currents of the poles meeting between the tropics, 
tore up from the hed of the seas, huge banks'of madri- 
pores, and tossed them unseparated on the shores n. 


71, partly through 


pen islands, where they subsist to this day. 


In other places, their waters spread e over - the „ 
ground i in vast sheets, and deposited, by repeated undula= 
tions, in horizontal layers, the wreck and viscidities of an 


infinite number of fishes, sca-urchins, sea-weeds, shells, 
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marble, of marle, of plaster and ealcareous stones, which 
constitute to this day, the soil of a considerable part of Fu- 
rope. Every layer of our fossils was the effect of an uni- 
versal tide, which deposited on the soil of China, strata of 
: be earth, from three to four hundred feet deep. 


Then all the plans of Nature were reversed. Islands of 


; Roating ice, loaded with white bears, run aground among 
the -palm«trees of the torrid zone, and the elephants of 
Africa were tossed amidst the fir-groves of Siberia, where 
their large bones are still found to this day. The vast 
Plains of the land, no longer presented a career to the 
mimble cours 
deeased to be navigable. In vain did man fly for safety to 
the lofty mountains: thousands of torrents rushed down 
their sides, and mingled the confused noise of their waters 
with the howling of the winds; and the roaring of thunder, 
Black tempests gathered round theit summits, and diffused 
a night of horror in the very midst of day. In vain did he 
: redhat e e to that quarter of the heavens where 
Aer ut: piles of dark Wende heaped upon each other; 
2 pale glare here and there furrows their gloomy and end- 
less battalions; and the orb of day, veiled by their lurid 
_ -eorruscations, emits searely light sufficient to afford a 
— arena + ae ng CE” Sons: 
— 


r, and those of the sea, roused into fury, 


be perceived no 


To the dintoder Ang in be Nast Oy in K pal, 


: Mads up the safety of the earth. Unable to find in him- 
elf the last consolation of virtue, that of perishing fre 
from the remorse of a guilty conscience, he seeks, at least, 
to conclude his last moments in the bosom of love, or of 
friendship. But in that age of eriminality, when all the 
_  sentiments of nature were stifled, friend repelled friend, th: 
mother her child, the husband the wife of his bosom. 
Every thing was swallowed up of the waters: there re. 
mained on the earth no trace of the glory and felicity of th 


human race, in those days of vengeance, when Nature in- 
Nr in one ruin all the monuments of her greatness. 
e eee, of an traces winde wumber 1 


19 r 
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0 * on the ces and in the bowels of e enn could 
not possibly have been Produced, amn by the ae of 
an universal rain. ak | 
"3 lam aware that the letter of Seripture is press 3 in re- 
spet to this; but the circumstances which the sacred his- 
f forian combines, seem to admit- the means which, on my 
ls hypothesis, effected that tremendous revolution.1 
In che book of Genesis it is Said, that it rained over the £ 
1 whole earth for forty days and forty nights. That rain was 
«+ WM the result of vapours produced by the melting of the ices, 
N both of the land and sea, and by the zone of water which 
„ the sun passed oyer, in the direction of the meridian. As 
odo the period of forty days, that time appears abundantly 
» sufficient to the vertical action of the sun on the polar ices, 
„0 reduce them to the level of the seas, as scarcely mere 
than three weeks are necessary, of the proximity of the sun 
to the tropic of cancer, to melt a considerable part of those 
ks on our pole, Nay, at that season, there seems to be want- 
1 ing but a few putts, of southerly or south- west wind, to dis- 
engage from the ice the southern coast of Nova-Zembla, 
r; and to clear the strait of Waigats, as has been observed by | 
 W Martens, Barents, and other navigators of the north... . 
It is farther said, in the book of Genesis, - all the 7 . 
| tains of the great deep were broken up. and the-windows , 
heaven were opened. The expression, the fauntains of the 
great deep, can, in my opinion, be applied only town effu-— 
on of the polar ices, the real sol ces of che sea, as the 
eff uelons of ice on mountains are the sources of all great 
rivers. The expression, the windews, or cataracts, of heavens. 
= denotes hkewise, if I am not mistaken, the universal solu- 
tion of the waters diffused over the atmosphere, which are 
| there supported by the cold, their eee l * * 
| | 8troyed at the poles, 5 
It is afterwards said, in 9 that or it had ie . 
for forty days, GOD made @ and to blau, which caused the 
waters that covered the earth to disappear. This wind un- 
doubtedly brought back to the poles the cvaporations of 
che ocean, which fixed themselves a- new in ice. The Mo- 
Lic account, finally, adds circumstances which seem to- 5 b 
eeſer all the effects of this n to the 3 of Us world, 4 
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for it is said, Gen. viii. 2, 3. „ The fountains also of "the 


ow and the windows of heaven were stopped, and the 
from heaven was restrained ; and the waters returned © 


Arth conti nually, and after the end LA the ae and A 


| mY the waters were abated. 


The continual agitation” of cke Watts perſeatty agrees 
to the motion of the seas, from the line to the poles, then 
Performed without any obstacle, the globe being certainly 


aquatic; and it's annual balancing i in the ecliptic, of which 
the polar ices are the moving power and counterpoise, had 
| degenerated into a diurnal titubation, a consequence of it's 
first motion. These waters retired” from the ocean, con- 


vettedk a· ne w into ice upon the poles; and it is worthy of 


remark, that the space of a hundred and fifty days, which 


they took to fix themselves in their former station, is pre- 
cisely the time each of the poles armually employs to load 


itself with it's periodical congelations. 


In the sequel of this historical account of tue Aclage, we 


| "ad expressions atialogous' to the” sume caves : 44 GOD 
_ -8aid again to Noah, while-the kart 


th remaineth, seed time 
and harvest; and cold and Heat, and summer and winter, 
t day and night, shall not cease. Gen. ch. viii. v. 22, 

There must be nothing superfluous in the words of the 
Arbon of Nature, as there is nothing of this description 
in His'avorks. The deluge commenced on the 17th day of 


the second month of the year, which was among the He: 


brews, as with us, the month of February. Man had cat 
dhe seed into the ground, but: reaped not the harvest. I hat 
_ Fear there was neither winter nor: cold, from the generil 
fusion of the polar. ices,. their natural focuses; and the 
night, properly so called, did not follow the day, because 
then there was no night at the poles, which there is alter 
nately one of six months; because the sun, pursuing the 
direction of a meridian, illuminated the we _— as 1 
the case now, when he is in the equator. 

We may, farther, arrtive at complete assurance bf the 
genere effect of the polar effusions of the ocean, from the 
particular effects of the icy effusions of mountains, on the 
lakes and rivers of the continent. 1 shall relate some er- 


: -amples. of these last; for the human mind, from it $ na- 


28 


tural | weakness, loves to ace es the eee it's 


12 


es evening, a a kind of flux and, reflux, occaxioned by. 
the melting of the snows, Which fall into it in er 

quantities after noon t an at other, seasons of the day. iy 
About the middle of the Euripus a strait .of the archip *. : 
lago, which separates the ancient Beotia from the island of | 


Eubea, now Negropont, the water is known to flow some 
times north, sometimes south, ten, twelye, fourteen, times 


a day, FD the 10 of a torrent, These multiplied and 
frequently unequal movements, cannot possibly be referred 
to the tides of the ocean, scarcely perceptible in the Medi- 
terranean. A, jesuit, quoted by Spon,* endeavours to re- 
concile these to the phases of the moon; but supposing bis 
table of them to be accurate, their regularity. and irpegula- 
rity is a difficulty of no easy solution. | He adds, that in 


7. 8 the sea of Persia the flux never takes place but! in the Aight» | A | 
time; and that, under t the arctic pole, on the contrary, it is 
: perceptible, twice in the day-time, without ever being ob- 
q, served in the night. It is not so, Says. he, with the Euripus. 

* 1. shall observe that his remark, with, respect to the pole, 
Ft evinces that it's two diurnal, fluxes are, the elfects of the 
aun, Who acts, only during the day, on the icy. extremities 
120 of the New and Old Worlds. . As to the Euripus, the x va- 
ast ety, number, and, rapidity of; it 's fluxes, prove their origin 
hat is also in icy mountains, situated under ditterent aspects of of 
io the sun. For, according to that same jesuit, the Island of . 
the Eubea, on one side of the strait, contains mountains o- i 
5 vered with pnovw for six months of the year; and we know 
ter that Beotia, on the other side, contains mountains of an 
the equal elevation, and even some crowned with ice © all the 

s ear round, such as Mount Otta, If these fluxes and re 
WE fluxes of the Furipus take, place as frequently i in winter, 3 
tu. which is not athrmed,, the cause must be ascribed to, the 
be rains, which, then. fall,on these lofty collateral mountains. _ 
5 I have no doubt that. objections | may; | be. Started against A 
m £3 * explanation given of the course of the ns 


Vo, age to Km and ths nd by n A P. 540. 
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the earth's motion in the ecliptic, and of the universal de- 
luge, occasioned by the effusions of the polar ices; but 
these physical causes present themselves with a higher de- 


gree 'of probability, simplicity, and. conformity to "the ge- 


neral progress of Nature, than the astronomical causes 30 
far beyond our reach, by which attempts have been made 
to explain them. 14 belongs however to * e 
reader to decide. 


419 


Let us now return to the form of he great hav of the 


ocean. "Two principal currents cross it from east to west, 
and from north to south. The first, coming from the south 
pole, puts in motion the seas of India, an , directed along 
the eastern extent of the old continent, runs from east to 
west, and from west to east, in the course of the same 
year, forming, in the Indian Ocean, what are called the 
monsoons. This we have already remarked ; but what has 
not been hitherto brought forward, though i it well deserves 
to be so, is, that all the bays, creeks, and mediterraneans 
of southern Asia, such as the gulfs of Siam and Bengal, 
the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and a great many others, | 
are directed, relatively to this current, north and youth, 80 
as not to be stemmed by it. | 
The second current, issuing from the north pole, gives 
an opposite movement to our ocean, and, inclosed between 
the continent of America and ours, proceeds from north to 
south, and returns from south to north in the same year, 
1 Forming, like that. of India, real monsoons, though not so 
carefully observed by navigators. All the bays and medi- 
terraneans of Europe, and those on the eastern coast of 
America, are directed, relatively to this current, east and 
West, so that their mouth only is crossed by them, and 
their depth is not exposed to the 1 of the * 
movements of the ocean. 
From the calmness of bays many vessels run thither in 
quest of anchoring ground; and for this reason Nature 
placed, in their bottoms, the mouths of most rivers, that | 


their waters might be discharged into the ocean, without 


| being driven furiously back by the direction of it's cur- | 
rents. She has employed similar precautions for the secu- 
rity of even du ne streams which — themselves 


"08 
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into the sea. Not an experienced seaman who does not 
| know there is scarcely a creek but what has it's little ri- 
yulet, But for the wisdom apparent in these dispositions, 
the'sfreams, destined to water the cat's, must en 
have deluged it. a : 
Watzure employs still 3 means hos Securing * 8 
of riv* 1 and especially for protecting. their discharges into 
the sea. The chief of these are islands which present chan- 
nels of different directions, that if the winds or currents of L 
| the ocean should block up one of their outlets, the waters 
might have a free passage through another. Here I cannot 
help observing that we recede very widely from the inten - 
tions of nature, in re-uniting the islands. of a river to the ad- 
joining continent, for then it's waters flow in a single 3 
channel only, and When the winds. blow in opposition to 
the current, they can escape neither to the right nor to the 
left; they swell, overflow, inundate the plains, carry away 55 
the bridges, and occasion most of the ravages which, in 8 = 
modern times, so frequently endamage eig, ᷑ 
Bays and gults are not situated at the extremities of the. 
currents of the ocean, but of islands. At the extremity. of the 
creat current of the Indian Ocean is placed the Island of 
Madagascar, which protects Africa against it's violence. 5 
The islands of the Terra-del-Fuego defend the southern ex- © 
tremity of America, at the confluence of the eastern and 
western currents of the South Seas. The numerous archi- 
pelagos of the Indian Ocean and South Sea are Situated _ 
about the line, where the two general currents | the north „ 


go and south seas meet. EM 

1 WH With islands too Nature W the inlets of bays and A 

: mediterraneans, All currents bear upon them, and many : 

| [W=* noted from their prodigious swells and their gusts of 
wind. Not that they contain within themselves the causes 

5 of such phenomena, but from their being placed in the fo- 
oss of the reyolutions of the ocean and the atmosphere, : 

5 for the purpose of weakening their effects. They are in 
10 positions nearly similar to those of capes, which are all 


$20! celebrated for the violent tempests which beat upon 3 NF 
"gh Hence the sea proverb to double the cape, to express the sur- 
hs e of $0306 r adult, 977 Far ocean instead of 


vous and their discharge. 
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at the source-of rivers, and 1 in. elevated situations, Wiiere 
they discover themselves by the fogs which surround them, 
Whether this attractive quality he common to granite, to 
rocks of a different nature, or depends on some metal 
amalgamated with them, IL. consider all * ” wa in the 
world as real electric needles. | 
But it was not sufficient that clouds Sul collect and 
fx on the tops of mountains; the rivers, which have their 
sources there, as soon as the rainy season was at an end, 
must have had ceased to flow, had not Nature contrived 
lakes i in the vicinity of their peaks, to furnish a regular and 
eonstant supply. Most of those lakes, of an incretlible 
depth, answer other purposes; such as receiving the melted 
snow of mountains, "which would otherwise flow too ra- 
5 Pidly, When once full they are long in exhausting. They 
exist, Internally « or. externally, at the source of all regular 
currents of water; when external they are proportioned by 
their extent, depth, and discharges, to the size of the river 
they are designed to emit, as well as the peaks in the vici- 
 Mity.. These correspondencies undoubtedly were known to 
5 antiquity; Wn for. I have seen ancient medals, on which rivers 
were represented by figures leaning on an um, and stretchel 
at the basis of a'pyramid, probably defined: to nete thei. 
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„ islands which deviate "RO han; 8 but 
ON; few i in number, haye remote relations still more wonderful, 
and well worthy of being studied. They furnish, in ther 
vegetable and animal productions, other proofs that they 
are continents: in miniature. Every island has it's cham- fre 
2 paign country, it's valleys, it's hills, it's hydraulic pyre no 
f mids, and it's Naiads, in proportion to it's extent. | 
Some few islands, it is true, contain mountains more ci: cel 
Y vated. than their territory may seem to require, as Tenerif. rot 
But that island has mountains of no great elevation pio the 
portioned to it's bays. It's peak; covered with ice, is d. rn. 
rectly opposite the entrance of the great sandy desart, call 
Zara, and refreshes it s shores and atmosphere by the effuy 
sion of it's snows, in the midst of summer. Nature bi 
placed other, glaciers besides at the entrance * this burn 
L auch a8 Mount Atlas. | | | 


©. 
* 
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The icy mountains are prin pally designed to cool the 
shores| of the seas betweeti the tropics; "ati the Zones of 
sand to accelerate the fusion of the polar” ices. We can 
indicate only those wonderful härmonies; ut it is Lu | 
vient to Perus che journals of nürigbeöre, and 40 of Eo 
graphical charts, to be convinted tharthe prinitipat ar tf | 
the continent of Affica is situated in suck à manner, hae 
the wind'iof the north pole blow most condtahtly on it 
consts; and'that the shore of South Arertea : PrHJects be- 
yondthe lines 5 us 10 be cooled by dhe zend f the cut 
pole. The trade-winds in the Atlantiè Occän patticiph ate 

of the influence of both Poles; that on "out! side dfaws 


considerably toward the north. and that beyond the Ane 


not oriental, us erroneously imagined; they blow nearly im 

the eee of THE: e which e id America from | 

he 8 ure en th {hs 106 fie 025 n dr RH,” 

: the most constantly toward the poles; and i ie AbulkHly 

3 remarkable; that as Nature has placed i V meüntains 33 
it's vicinity to col it's sens, Conjbintly writ itk those of the 


increase the heat of the sburh trind on W's kayto wann by 
the seas of the north. This zone cotmmences gl 
Mount Atlas, and encompuszes the earth Hike à belt, ex- 
8 tending from tlie inc Westerly point of Atriea' to the most E 
easterly extremity of Asia, in à reduced Uitanite of more 


from the Lese edlen, and advance directly” toward the 
north. br eVV 2 17390090 gs g 
| Every IP Mountain too Ki it etch Gade Wlich st! 
celerates the fusion of it's 'nows. These zones of sand sur- : 
round not only their bases, but there ate" 80me of them eon 
the higher tegions of the mountains up to che very peaks. 
These sandy belts contribute also to the fepair of the wasts 

which the” tertitory of che mountain, from time to tire; 
hindergoes perpetual clouds of dust issue from them, rising 
on the shores of the sea, where the ocean forms the Aust 5 
eposits of these Sands; reduced to an impalpable powder 
y the daching of the waves een we afterwards find ' 


depends greatly" on the south pole! These two Winde ate 


| poles; she has like wise extended à long zone of sand, to 


than three thousand leagues. Some branches öf it deviate 


1 mony on the continent of the New World. . ey run, 
like it's Seas, from north to south, whereas those the 
old continent Are, directed, Nay ig to the len engtt wise 
en REY — 0 ee from west to 1 To ; 


% Shores of t the South Sea. 
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these 8 of dusti in the vicinity of lofty. mountains. ä The 
| conveyance e of the sands i is made from the sbofes of he 5 sea | 
| into, , the interior of the continent at G Seasons, and 
in various e The most onsiderab le e s at | the 
ND r then the Winds low from the Sea into the 


121 13 21311. 10801¹ 11 


58 4018 4910ʃl1 307 01 O 5214492 il n 1 


ih [he 16 and. and) zones Ne found in een har- 


I v4 


+44 44 


1 cover. 9 1 N eg of the een in, n America 
serve to cool the w] 
the east wind which passes over it; but as part of that 
sea and it's sbores, ee from this wind, by | the yery 
height, of the Andes, would. haye been. expoced, to an EXCes- 
sive heat, Nature. has formed an elbow. west ward, at the 


ole, of the South Sea, by. the action of 


#4313 33 1 Jive 0 


most sontherly part of America, covered with icy moun- 
tains, so that the fresh breezes, which perpetually i issue from 
them, may gaze along the shores of Chili and Peru. These 
breezes, denominated the southerly, prevail there all the 


year round. They do not, in truth, come from the south 


| f Pole, for if 80, NO, vessel could ever dou! ble Cape Horn, 
unt they come from tlie extremity of Magellan s Land, 


which is evidently bent, backward, h relation to the 


B50 7 . 


The ices, of the, poles, Then, renovate EL waters 1 the 


| vea, as the, ices; of mountains renovate. those of the great 


rivers. ＋ hese cifusjons of the polar. ices: press toward the 
line, from the action of the sun, Who is incessantly pump 


ing up the waters of the sea in che torrid zone, and deter- 


mines, by this diminution. of bulk, the waters of the pole 


to xush thitherward. 4 his 1s the first cause of the mction 
of the South Seas, as has been already observed. Ic would 


appear highly probable that the polar cFuvions are propor 


tioned to the evaporation, i of the ocean. 


13 11585 | 


The s sea was destined to receive, by means of the Nec 


Sry x. 7 
a + a 8 0 Vegetabig a and animal Productions. It' 8 


1 Kine torrid zone, Ken: have been quickly 
litble ts to 1 7 n, bad no not Nat e Employ ed different 
| dh ke keep . 8 n cool. It is for hl fes us cer- 
Kaln Pin Philosophers a ege, nt Ale re 18 ralt between the | 
tropics ; hut it Is like wise so to the north; nay, more 80, if 


"we may ely 0 on 2 the re rec nt exp erkments of „Ar, itching | 


23 10 14s 343 MQ Non 


15 The 1 oke ; the 44 | however does Hor presetve It's 1 
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waters fr rom Corry jon, as is vulgatly believed. Mariners 
Mer know i hat wits bott Ie or call is filled, in hot chimates, 


with se ae , t so becomes ütrid. Segler 18 not 
f © gc 12 55 at a real lix ivial, which quickly © dissolves dead 
dies, Cough alt tg the taste, it takes out salt sooner 
4 than cas "water, as Cür 88316rs employ nd other in fleshen- 
Ing th där salt Pech „ue bones of all animals'as welk 
as the magrepores, wy a state of life brown, red, &c. on 
being Put into Ska- water, on the blink 61 the shote, soon 
become white as as indy. Sea-watet is impregnated not only 
with salt but bitumen, and other substances not known; 
but salt is in It, to assist the dissolution iof floating cada- 
verous bodies, as. that. we'mingle'with our food assists di- 
be 5 gestion. Had Nature made it a pickle; the ocean would . 
N de covered with all the impurities of the earth, n * 
; 2 state of perpetual preservation. NM) 1 bang * 


p 5 These observations will indicate the use ef volcanos- 5 
15 : They do not proceed from the internal fires of the earth, | 
my but derive their origin and materials from the waters. 2 
0 There 1 is 1 not a single volcano in the interior of continents, 
3 unless in the vicinity of some great lake, such as that of : 
mo Mexico. They are situated mostly 1 in islands, At the ex- 
N | tremity « or confluence of the currents of the sea, and in the 5 
r counter-tide of their waters. This is the reason why we 
ot D find them ir in such numbers toward the line, and along the 
MN 4 shore of the South Sea, where the south wind Pries back ; 
any 14 vor sübstänces Sf ings th about in a state of dissa- 
Ou 997132 4 Lf. 1930 JOS WS 

5por 110 'N 


Auötber Proof kat they” owe cnc kabel to TM sea is, 
935 72 their e e vomit o out torrents 5 
ie Am 9 + E 3” w MLT G IL» GH Po | . 
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.of $alt-rrater; : Newton aseribed their origin and duration 


to caverns of sulphur in the bowels of the earth: but that 

great man had not reflected on the position of volcanos in 

the vicinity of water, nor calculated the prodigious quan- 
tity of sulphur, the magnitude and duration of their fires 
must have required. Besides, Nature does nothing in 


van. What purpose could be answered by such maga- 


zines of sulphur in the interior of the earth? They would 


remain entire in places not consumed by the fire. What, 


besides, could renovate: them hen exhausted? A supply 
so constant for: keeping up volcanos is not in the earth, 
but in the sea. It is furnished by the oils, bitumens, and 


nitres of vegetables and animals, conveyed by the rains, and 


rivers into the ocean, where the dissolution of all bodies 
ns completed. Volcanos take . and feed eee 
L with all these substances. 


If Nature had not kindled these a0 on the 3 
| of the ocean, it's waters would be covered with vegetables 


0 and animals, which could never evaporate, for they resist 
the action of the air. Nature purifies the waters by the fire 


of volcanos, as she purifjes the air by those of thunder; 
8 and as storms are more common in hot countries, she has 
in these UKewne: — e e and for Gs same 
| reason. 5 | : 


We find lavas, ind BY in the interior of. countries; : bot 


1 a proof they owe their origin to the water is, that the vol- 


canos which produced them became extinct when the wa- 


ters failed them. These volcanos were kindled by the vege- 


table and animal fermentations of the earth after the deluge, 
When the spoils of so many forests and animals n 
| _ trunks and bones are still found in our quarries, floated on 
the surface of the ocean, and formed prodigious deposits, 
hen the currents accumulated in the cavities of the moun- 


tains. Doubtless they caught fire in this state by the effect 
of fermentation merely, just as we see Stacks of enn oy 


catch fire in our meado wwe. 
it now remains only to refute the opinion of them Co 


maintain that the earth is a secretion from the sun. he 
chief —— by which they . it are it's volcanos, 
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its granites, and it's FIRE refrigeration from n to 
"1 1 

: ende Men tek bat een 400 not rod 
from the interior of the earth; and granites do not present 
in the aggregation of their grains the remotest vestige of - 
the action of fire. Agates, flints,*and every species of the 
silex, seem to be weh er- to vitrifications, from their 
half-transparency, and their being usually found in beds f 
marle, resembling banks of Hens extinguished; but these 

substances are not the productions of fire, for lavas never 
present atty thing similar. I have picked up, on the flinty 


amalgamated with black flints, called bist. Had these 
bisets been vitrified by fire, they would have calcined, or, 
at least, altered the oyster-shells which adhered to them; 
but these were as sound as if just taken out of the water.. 
lt is a geometrical impossibility that our r 5 
have been detached from the sun, by the transit of a comet, 
because it must have, on the very hypothesis of this impu! — 
sion, been hurried along in the sphere of the comet's at- 
traction, or carried back into that of the sun. It has, in 
truth, remained in the sphere of the sun's attraction; but 8 

it is not easy to conceive how it never approached nearer, 
and maintains the distance of almost 32,000,000 of leagues, 
while no comet prevents it's returning to the place from 
which it set out. The sun, it, is said, has a centrifugal | 
force. The globe of the earth, therefore, must be retiring 
from it. No, it is alleged, because the earth has a con- 
stant tendency towards that luminary. It must, accord- 
ngly, have lost the centrifugal force, which should adhere | 

to it's very nature, as being a portion of the unn. 
It is also a physical impowibility, that the earth thouks, 
contain in it's bowels so many heterogeneous substances, 
Supposing it a separation from a body so homogeneous as 
the sun; it is impossible they should be in any respoct con- 
sidered as the wreck of solar and vitrified substances, sce- 
ing some of our terrestrial elements, as water and fire, are 
absolutely: incompatible. But 1 shall confine myself to the 
ririgeration ascribed to the earth, because the evidence on 
E. 40 


hills of Lower Normandy, oyster-shells perfectly complete, 


so sroprs or NATURE. 
Which this? opinian rests, is level to the comprehension of 


all men, and 1s of importance to their security. 
If the earth is becoming colder, the sun, from lich It 


is said to have been eparated, must be getting cold in Pro- 
portion; and the mutual diminutidn of heat in these two 
globes, must become perceptible in a course of ages, at 
least on the surface of the earth, in the evaporations of the 
deas, in the diminution of rains, and especially in the de- 
_ truction of a great number of plants, killed every day, 
merely from the diminution of only a few degrees of heat, 
when the climate is changed upon them. Not a angle 
pulant, however, has been ode of all those which were 
known to Circe, the most ancient of botanists, whose ber- 
bal Homer has, in some measure, preserved for us. The 
Plants celebrated in e I He, _—_ axed en 
. zubsist to this day. 


Such are the testimonies adduced _—_ ahi andi 


: | Kingdom; respecting the uniformity and constancy of the 
temperature of the globe; let us examine those of the hu- 
man rage. There are some of the inhabitants of Switzer 
; land, it is alleged, who have perceived a progressive accu- 
mulation of the ices on their mountains. I could oppose 
to this evidence, that of other modern observers, who pre- 
tend, with as little foundation, that the cold is diminishing 
there; but I shall adhere to the testimony of the ancients, 
who say, that if the refrigeration of the earth is perceptible 

x in the life of one man, it must be much more so in that of 


mankind; now, all the temperatures described by the most 
ancient historians, as Tacitus, Cesar, Plutarch, and Xeno- 


Phon, are precisely the same at this day as they were at 
the time when those sevetal historians wrote. Ihe book 
of Job, which contains more profound views of Nature 
than is generally imagined, the most common wherevt were 
unknown to us two centuries ago, makes frequent mention 
of the falling of the snows in Ababin, toward the 30th de- 
| gree of worth latitude. Mount Lebanon bears the Arabian 

name of Liban, white, on account of the snows with wle 

it's summit is covered all the year round. 


3s during a patios of more chan 3000 beats, be cold ha 
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gone, on increasing 1 Nee. to year, in al these climates, 
their winters must now haye been as long and Severe as in 

Greenland, But ut Lebanon, and the e lafty proyinces of Asia, 
have preserved t e same temperature. The little, isle, of 
Ichaca is still covered 1 in winter with the hoar frost; : and it 
bie as N the 5 of Wa ce the Mh. 5 the 


olive, . 
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: HE e earth, sa the Objectors, is a garden r 25 
T laid, out. N len, of wit, who, never travelled, have 
painted it, when proceeding from the hand of nature, as if 
| the giants had, been fighting in it, They represent it's riyers- 
flowing g at random, Lit 's morasses as vast collections of I 
mud; 1 trees of it's. forests turned upside down; it's 
i plains buried under rocks, or overspread, with thorns; alk 
it's high WAYS unpassable; it's culture the puny efforts of 
human genius. Such representations haye sometimes af- 
flicted and inspired me with distrust,, of the AurhoR of 
Nature. To no purpose had He in other respects loaded 
man with benefits; one of our most pressing necessities 
had been overlooked, if He e had weg ect *. care for our 
habitation. 8 5 
The inundations 5 rirers, eh as the Amazon, e 
noko, and many others, are periodical, bf hey manure the 
lands they inundate; and it is well known the, banks ot 
those rivers swarmed with populous, nations, before Kyzo- 
peaus settled there. The, inhabitants were bengfited from 
these inundations, by the abundanee of the fishenes and the 
ſertility of the lands. So far from, considering them as con- 
vulsions ot Nature, they received, them as blessings from: 
eaven, alt as the Egyptians prized the overtiowings of 
* 5 8 


. der. 5 
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the Nile, Was i it, then, a mortifying spectacle to see their 
deep forests intersected with water, which they could tra- 


verse, in their canoes, and pick the fruits at their ease? 
Nay, certain tribes of the Oroonoko, determined by these 


accommodations, had acquired the singular habit of dwel- 
ling gn the tops of trees, and seeking under their foliage an 


habitation, food, and a fortress. Most of them, however, 


inhabited only the banks of rivers, and preferred them to 
the surrounding , though not * to inun- : 
dations. 1 . 
We see as only where - we can see corn grow. "This * 
habit of confining the channels of rivers within dykes and 
mounds, of graveliing and paving our high-roads, of ap- 
plying the Straight line to our garden-alleys and basons of 
water, of squaring our parterres, nay, our very trees, ac- 
customs us to consider every deviation from our rectangles, 
| But it is in places with which 
that we frequently see real disor- 
We. st fountains a playing on the tops of moun- 
_ tains; plant -poplars and limes upon rocks, throw our 
_ vineyards mto valleys, and raise our meadows to the decli- 
vities of hills. Let these laborious exertions but be relaxed, 
and all this culture, the work of man, will disappear ; de- 


as abandoned to confusion. 
We have been tampering, 


monstrating how inefficient his deve is, wuaen i struggling 
against that of Nature „ 

I have not had the felicity, like the primitive en, 
| his; discovered uninhabited islands, to contemplate the tace 
of the ground as it came from the hand of the CREATOR; 
butl have Seen portions of it which had undergone altera- 
tions sufficiently inconsiderable to satisfy me, that nothing 
could then equal their virgin beauties. To the influence 


of these first aspects, I ascribe the superior talents of the 
7 earlier writers who have painted Nature, and the sublime 
2 which a Homer and an Orpheus have trans- 


used into their poësy. Among the moderns, the historian 
of Anson's expedition, Cook, Banks, Solander, and others, 
have described these natural sites, in the islands of Tinian, 
Masso, Juan Fernandez, and Otaheite, delighting all per- 
sons of real taste, though these islands had been, in 1 ak 
degraded 15 the Indians and . 


The Author here goes on to lament that he had seen only 
countries frequented by Europeans, and desolated by war 


in climates so very opposite, and concludes his observa- 


nights passed away in dancing and festivity. 
Plants are not scattered about at random over the n; : 


only in dry pellicles? - 


E 6 


tions by stating that it would be no easy matter to describe 
the hospitable reception we found in the solitary mansions 
F those northern regions. Their masters exerted them 
wives; in every possible way, to detain us among them for 
many days together. They sent to the distance of ten, of 

fifteen leagues, invitations to their friends and relations, to 
ome and assist them to entertain us; and the _ and the 


there is order in their combination. If we examine their 
expansion, attitude, magnitude; and proportions, we shall 
find as much harmony in the aggregation of their parts, as 
in that of their species. It is impossible, in any respect, 
to consider them as mere mechanical productions of heat 
and cold, of dryness and humidity, as all these physical 
causes united, could not have determined the port of one 
single moss. It has been laid down as an indubitable pri- 
ciple, that their saps ascend through the wood, and re-de- 
scend through the rind. To this I shall oppose the instance 
ol a great chesenut tree, in the garden of the Thuilleries, 
which, for tw-enty years past, Ras had no bark round it's 
under part; and is nevertheless in perfect vigor. On the 
other hand, we Rave seen old willows without a bit of good 
wood left. Besides, how is it possible to apply this prin= _ 
ciple of vegetation to a multitude of plants, some composed 
entirely of tubes, and others oli, Bi no A0 bat ee 
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or by slavery. He, however, excepts two places he had 
visited in the course of his travels, the one in the Is of 
France, the other in Russian Finland. He dwells at great 

length on the manner in which Nature disposes her plans 5 


Neither is there more truth in the reppockion that ley | 
rise in a perpendicular line, that to this direction they are 
determined by the action of columns of air. Some, it 
must be allowed, do follow this direction; but creeping 
plants of every species deviate from it. Others ascend ver- 
my” and having « arrived at a certain height, in an air 


ſ 


| bles: and maintains it. But that all- powerful agent of Na- 
tare is not the sole cause even of their expansion. If lus 
heat invites most of those of our climates to open the 


ness from our Be lis 
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perfectly unobstructed, fork off in various tiers, and send 
out their branches horizontally. All chese attitudes may 


be seen under the same bearing of wind. Nay; some as- 
csume forms that all the art of” the gardener” could hardly 
- finhress upon them; such is the badamier of the Indies. 
There are plants uncommonly vigorous which-recede from 
che vertical line the moment they get above ground; such 
zs the false potatoe of India, which loves to-crawl along the 
Band of the shores; and the ratan of China, which. fre» 
Auen grows in similar situations. These plants do not 
_-erawl from weakness. The scions of the ratan are $0-8trong 


that the Chinese make cordage of them for their shipping; 
and nen on the ground, they serve as a trap for the deer, 
who cannot disengage eitel. 1 hey are nets ped 


out by the hand of Nature. . 
I should never have done were 1 to . hs « lightly 


on the different ports of vegetables; what I have said will 
__ demonstrate that there is not a Single one whose direction 
is determined by the vertical column of the air, an error 
that has gained currency from it's being taken for granted 
8 er plants affected the greatest volume 'of Air! 


Plants, it has been dad are mechanical bodies. | Try 


| "il to construct a body so slim, tender and fragile, as « 
leaf, which shall for whole years resist the ads, the 
rains, the keenest frost, the most ardent sun. A spirit of 
Uke, independent of all latitudes, governs, preserves, and re- 
produces plants. They repair the 1 injuries they may have 


sustained, and skin over their wounds with a new rind. 


The pyramids of Egypt are crumbled into powder ; but 
the grasses which cloathed the soil, While the Pharaots 
filled the throne, subsist to this day. Ho many Grees 
and Roman sepulchral monuments of stone rivetted with 
5 iron, have disappeared! Nothing remains and ek 
| . but the cy presses which Shaded them! A 


It is the sun, say they, who gives existence to yourts 


flowers, it obliges others to shut them: nay, his remote 
aisphere does not destroy in it the powe! 


of Nature. At that season vegetate most of the mosses of 


the rocks, and then the trunks of trees cover themselves, in 
humid situations, with plants imperceptible to the naked 
eye, called minium and lichen, which give them the appear- 


ance, in frosty weather, of columns of green bronze. These 
: vegetation, in the severity of winter, overturn all our rea- 
sonings respecting the universal effects of heat, as plants 
of an organization $0 extremely delicate, require, 3 Ame; 
rature the most gentle. | 


pe "(11a : = MY. 157 2&7 
Again, the fall of the leaf itself, considered as an eff . 


en retains. it's folinge all e year in the south, the Wis is 
cqually an evergreen in the north. The birch, the larch, 
and other species of trees, shed their leaves in northern cli- 
mates, on the approach of winter; but a similar depreda- 
tion is likewise made on other trees, to the southward. It 
is the reginous bubstance, we are told, which preserves the 
foliage of the fir in the north: but the larch, like wise a re- 
z inous plant, is stripped of it's verdure in winter; whereas 5 
the filaria, the iv 15 the privet, and many other species, pot 
resinous, continue in full verdure at all seasons. 


Her * 


Without having recourse to mechanical causes, the el⸗ . 


fects of which contmdice themselves on an attempt to ge- : 
neralize them, Why not recognize, in these varieties of ve- 


getation, the steady and uniform direction of a Providence? 


That Providence has assigned to the south, trees always 
green, clothed with a wed foliage, to shelter the animal 05 


creation from heat. The animals of hot climates have 7 


otherwise been tenderly cared for, in being provided with 
clothing denuded of hair, consequently light and cool; and 
in handing! their habitations garnished with green Sons and 1 
liannes, ever fresh and comfortable. Neither has bounti - 
ful Nature neglected the animals of the north. She has 
spread as a roof over their heads, the ever green firm whose 1 
 loſty and tufted pyramids ward off the snow from, their 
Toots, and whose branches are 80 well furnished with long 


gray mosses, that the trunk is rendered almost invisible; „ 
for a bed, she has accumulated a bank of moss on the 


ground, a foot in thickness, and the soft and dry leaves of 
many trees, which fall precisely at the approach. of the in- 
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clement” season: finally, their provision is Sound in the 


fruits of those very trees, then arrived at full maturity. 


But one of the greatest blessings of Providence conferred 

on the animals of the north, is their. clothing of long and 
thick hair, which grows in winter, and falls off in sum- 

mer. Naturalists account for this growth and decay, from 
the influence of heat. They pretend to support their sys- 


tem by instancing the human hair and beard, which grow 
rapidly in summer. But I would ask them how in cold 
countries, horses which in summer are sleek and smooth, 
assume in winter a long and shaggy coat, like the fleece of 
a sheep? To this they reply, The internal heat of their 
body, increased by the external e of n e produces 
this wonderful phenomenon. 0 


on the human beard and hair, for it retards their growth; 
that in the case of animals, the hair is longer and thicker 
on those parts of their body that have the least natural: 


on the parts which have most natural heat, as the belly. 


amply furnished with hair. But I merely suppose this 


last objection; the external and internal heat of an African 
lion ought surely to be, at least, as ardent as that of a Si- 

berian wolf; whence is it, then, that the first is smooth, 
as if newly aden, whereas the other f is chagg ged 5 to þ 


dhe eyes? 5 


Vegetable transmigrations, however, might be effected by 


5 re in every country of the globe. 


the north we find forests of the tallest growth, and greatest 
extent in the world; and at the foot of the eternal snows 


& n 


To this I object, that cold row not odds this effect . 


heat, such as the tail, which is very bushy in horses, mar- 
tens, foxes, and wolves; that this hair is short and thick 0 


| ; Their backs, ears, and frequently their very paws, are most 


The cold, deemed one Wy the greatest obstacles of - : 
| tion, is as necessary to certain Plants as heat is to others. 


employing ice, in the south, for the propagation of the 
plants of hot climates, as I have scen ice imported from 
Etna 60 leagues distant, and preserved for months in the 
sultry temperature of Malta; so that I chin it une be 


So ker ib echd Hemm being che aby of al plants; git 


| of Mouat Lebanon, th cedar tho King of vegetable, ra 


a G * non 8 


9 W 97 
in all his majesty. The fir, next to him the grea WE 


tree of our forests, arrives at a prodigious size only on icy 
mountains, and in the cold climates of er mel and 
Ruin. 


shall cones this Study with refating an error * 
vanced by some celebrated writers, and highly Prejudicial : 
to rural economy, namely, that cold is diminished in the . 


north in proportion as the forests are cut down. 
One day in summer, about two o clock, being about to 


cross the forest of Ivry, I saw some shepherds with their 
flocks, at a distance from it, reposing under the shade of 
zome trees. I asked them why they did not take sheter in. 
the forest from the heat of the sun. They replied it was 
too hot there at that time of the day, and that they never 
drove their sheep thither, except in the morning and even- 
ing. Being desirous however of traversing the forest, 1 
engaged a lad to attend me as a guide. I felt all the way 

a stifling heat, much more ardent than was at that hour 
elt in the open country. I did not begin to respire freely 8 
till L had got fairly clear of it, and had made my escape e 
from the . the forest more than the distance of three: 
musket shot. I have since reflected on What the shep- r 
herds told me, respecting the heat of the woods, and on 
what I. myself had experienced; and I have in fact re- 
marked that in the spring all plants are more forward in 
che vicinity of woods, and that you find violets in flower 
op their borders much earlier than you nal them on the 


| open plain, or on a naked hill. 
in warm countries, as I have had occasion to observe in 


very grass Which pushes away during the rainy season is 
soon burnt up by the sun; and there results from this 


for the trees Planted on the heights attract thither the hu- 
midity of the air, and fix it there. Besides, by destroying 
the trees on the high grounds, the valleys are robbed of 
their natural manure, and the plains of the pallisades hie 
Shelter them from the high winds. These winds desolate, 
to such a degree, the eulen! in many places, that no- 
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Clearing ground of woods $0 greatly increases the heat | 


the Isle of France, on several parts of the coast, that the 


parchedness of the coasts, the drying up of many rivulets; 3 
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 thjng, will Ahn ** asgribe to, this, the, mop, of of the 
heaths in Britagny, In yain has the attempt been mes tg 

restore their ancient fertility : it never can —_— Fill their 
deter and temperature, ere xe-called, by. e . their 
© forepts. But Berg ee RAI DINAS, erer de iter 
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ker P 
E shall continue 100 play the the : fecundi ech northem 
rejudice y 


{19 * 2135 21860 
regions, to overturn the ich AsCribes 


* * ; *#4 | - (ii * a N 
1 i principle of by ie, in plants i animals; only ta tle 
. | £144 | 24 16875 N 
̃ | heat , Oh th "south, PEAT expatiate On the numerous 


| and extensive chaces of elks, rein-deer, water-fowls, heath- 

RM cocks, hares, white, bears, wolves „ foxes, martens, ermines 

1 beayers, Kc, which, the inhatitants of the northern district 

4 , 11289 21 1a 

| annually Carry « on, the very peltry of which forms a consi- 

1 eds ranch o commerce | for che markets o of all Europe: 
but ball e 97 55 myself to their r fisheries, because these 


16 985 


5 Precious gifts of the waters resented. to. a PAGOnS, are 1 10 


13H 12 re 


Where 80 abundan as in the north, 
From the rivers. and lakes of the 5 1 ate e. in- 


credible m my titudes ON fishes. John, | Scheffer, i. in his His- 
In 
FT tory. 0 of Lapland, cells u us they catch annual at Torneo 


no less than N 'boat-loads 1 2 lat 5 kes are 
| 13564 V 7 . 101k N. Kt -IT10" bo 
found 8 ng as 1.5 nan, that every year t If sal 


£1043 


as many 2 as su UPPort four ingd dons of the north, But! ther 
9120 9 far short of chose of f thi bs Seas, om whence. i 


W he "enormous. 1 usual 0 hs, 60 feet in 
7 t 


0 2 1 31 


6 . 
2 dh road oer, r the b 00 5 an d at the tau, 1 18 k 
Seni Freerie Manemy of Hamhurgh, 


nt, aa witch! viel 5 130 ae „un Urea 
Aro feet thick, AY bettet 105 off they ud kuiv && Six 


ſeet long. R e eee LARS eee 
From the seas bf tue north ads annualy metall: 
thoa's of” RHsbes , entiching the fishers of Futope. Their 
size is larger than in tem mperate [Htitudes,” and their bpeies 
more nltAbtbus,” There are ttt twelve species of 
the whale tribe; and plaice are caught of the enormons 


See 


| weight of 400lbs. But of fishes best known to us, her- 
| rings for or example, it is an incontestible fäct, that these scas 


erery year send out more than sufficient to feed all 1 in- 
habitants er XE TUGT Tre en 
The herring shery was carried on $0 far Wor as the wn 
year 1163, in the Straits of Sunda between the islands of 
Schonon and Seeland. Philip de Mesieres relates, that in 
1389, during September and October, the quantity of her- 
rings in those Straits was so prodigious, that, “for several 


| Jeagues together you might have cut them with a sword; 


and it is credibly reported, that 40,000 boats are employed 4; 
for two months in catching herrings; each boat containing 
at least six persons, and many not less than ten. "Be 
makes the number of Persons ee 300 ,000 Prussians 
and Germans. 
In 1610,, the Dutch, Who carry on che Bentieg. fiery . 
#1] farther north, where the fish is better, derived a re- 
venue from it, of 2 ,650,0001. sterling. 1 myself have wit- 


nessed in Amsterdam, i in 1762, the j joy of the populace ex- 


pressed by displaying streamers over the shops where that 
fish was exposed to sale, on a the first arrivals ; and. in Fay . 
ttreet this was the case. 4 
In 1782, at the South of Gothela, a 4 river 7 
washes the walls of Gottenburg, 139,000 barrels were 
cured by salt, 3,700 smoked, and 2,845 caſks of oil ex- 
tracted from what could not be preserved. he Gazette IE 
of France,* i which contains an account this fishery, re- 
marks that, previous to 1752, these bshes had 1 dis- 
appeared for 72 years together, 1 ascribe their egertion of 


| this coast to the noise of some naval engagement, ay is the 


case with the ente of the island of Ascension, which for» 
'# Friday the nth of Oftober, le 


full, and the country people can evewcatch:them by the: 


| effect, hardly any impression is made on: their gerieral co- 


tuainment which she-provides for aan, a * never serves 
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dale the road for weeks together, when vessels: panting = 
way discharge their great guns. It may be Ekevice 1 
eounted for from a conflagration of the forests, which 
might have. destr. __ en a them to 
the cast. AN 
by ns, ** e ee Wale thas 
5 when the herrings coasted along the shores of Norway, 
4 The whales,” which pursue them in great numbers, and 
dart their Water-spouts into the air, give to the sea the 
appearance of being covered over with smoking chimnies. 
The herrings, to elude the pursuit, throw themselves close 
in shore into every little bay or creek; they branch off in 
Such: quantities, that you may take them out in baskets· 


hand. After all the united efforts of these fishers can 


Tumn, which coasts along Germany, France, and Spain, 
as far as the Straits of Gibraltar; devoured on their pas- 
vage, night and day, by multitudes of fishes and sea-fowls, 
till the column is lost on the shores of Africa, or returns, 
as other authors tell us, to the north. For my own part, 

I no more believe herrings return from whence they came, 
than that fruits re-ascend the trees from which they have 

once dropped, Nature being so magnificent in the enter - 


- UP the dishes a second time. 
I be immense glut of heningsisastoniching; 1 but Fae is 
| that: astonishment increased, when it is considered that this 
column is not half of: what. annually issues from the north! 
It separates at the northern extremity of Iceland, and while 
one division diffuses plenty over- the shores of . the 
bother pushes forward to convey similar benefits to those of 
America, accompanied by an incredible multitude of pil- 
chers and cod, which renders fish so plenty in the island, 
that the inhabitants have them dried, and reduced to meal 
with a ih to serve as od thor Shoe oxen and 
horses. | 
ä vl. 3 e ieee a babes issues 
8 from the north pole to the eastward of our continent, and 


7M N Natural la of Norway: 
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Asia. But as these seas are not much known to us, T'shal 


pursue this fish no further. I must however observe, that 


more than half those herrings are filled with eggs, and if the 


propagation were to go on to it's full extent for three or 


our generations 175 nn i would be unable to 
contain chem. 5 7 75 1 ** "LL 52 act 4; 113. 145 fl wi 


The south . is not eee e of fiches than the: 


north. The nations nearest to it live on fish, and practise 


husbandry of no kind. Sir John Narborough says, in his 


municate to all the nations of the globe the nee of 


than 200 leagues, they dung the land with the excrement of 


all belief. They 


and by the accumulation of their ordure, they whiten them 
to such a degree, that, at some distance, they might be 


as a royal hoon to such and such a favourite prince. 


This dung was entirely the en of the fiokes on which. | 
those fowls constantly fed. 9 * | 


It will be no easy task, ae win 


cence of Nature the wars which animals wage with each 
other. 


en ol the Lacas, wb: v. . il. 


91 
panges d the channel which separates Americu from 


— — — -x a 


Journal of a Voyage to the South Seas, there must be on 
these shores an infinite number of fishes to support the sea- 
calves, penguins, and other fowls, which live solely on fish, 
and are all equally fat, though their number is beyond 

| computation.” They one day killed 400 sea-lions in half an 
hour. Their flesh is as tender and white as lamb, and. 
excellent food when fresh, but still better when it has been 
zome time in salt. Here I must observe, that the fish of 
cold countries only take in salt easily, and retain part of. 
their flavour. It seems as if Nature intended thus to com- 


the fisheries which issue from the frigid zones. 
The western coast of America is not less . suppliec 

Jvith fish. Along the whole coast, says Garcillaso de 

h Vega,“ «6 from Aréquipa to Tarapaca, a track of more 


certain fowls, called sea-sparrows, whose numbers exceed 


inhabit the desert islands on the coast, 


taken for mountains covered with snow. The Incas re- 
served to themselves the right of disposing of those e 


Why should beasts of prey exist? Supposing me 
capable of resolving this difficulty, Nature must not bo 
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| nocuccd-of 2/oeleprcgnte am- deficient! in mental ability 
She bas arranged What ẽWe de know with such eonsummatt 
wisdom; chat we are bound to: give her credit fot the same 
character of wisdom, in cases Where we cannot find her 
out unto Perfection. Iwill however declare my opinion, 
and offer a reply to that question, 3 Sn 1% > 
Beasts of prey are necessary. What otherwise wonld 
| Þeogmeiof the earcases f S many animals, which peris! 
en; the land andi in the Water, which would consequenti) 
be hoisoned with infection. Several species of (carnivorous 
animals devour their prey alive. But, who can; tell whether 
ia ſhis they do,not transgress he lay, af their nature? May 
knows very little of his own history. How is it possible hr 
Should know, that of, the beasts? Captain Cook observed, 
in a, desert island of the squthern ocean, that the sea - lion, 
dhe eacnlves- white bears, sots, eagles, and vultures Jiu 
in perfect concord. I haye; observed a similar good agree 
3 foal and the;frigat of the island of Ascen- 
_ 8100+, But, after All, it was merely an association of pluns 
Sen, they lived peaceably together, that they might de 
2 unmolested their comma We Rübe -which the 
all gulped dawn ale. 
Let us, revert. to the great princip oy yuh : She ha 
made nothing in vain. She destines few animals to die of 
old age; na, I believe, she permits man only to complet 
his career of life, because his old age alone can be useful to 
his fellow- creatures. To what purpose would serve, among 
_ athe brute creation, grandsires destitute of reflection, to pro* 
geny brought into existence in the maturity of their expe 
rience? On the other hand, what assistance could decrejit 
Parents find among children, which abandon them the i 
stant they have learned to swim, fly, or walk? Old age 
would be to them a burthen from which they are dere 
phy the ſerocious animals. Besides, from their unobstrudel 
4 generations. would arise a posterity without end, which the 
globe i is not sufficient to contain. The preservation of ir 
dixidaals would involve the extinction of the gpecies. 
Animals might always live, I shall be told, in a propor 
tion;/adapted to o the places they inhabit; but in that ci 
5 they must cease to multiply; ; and from "that. moment fare 


GK 41 ö pe 806 a : 
wel the loves, the nests, the Maas. the foresight, and all 
the harmonies which->8ubsist among them. Every khing 


That fatal moment is not embittered to them by any of 
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of love. 0 1I 21 N 


1 thir anus; théy rise into the air thus empaled; they walk 

8 about and perfor: all their usual motions, without seeming 
00 mind'it. © Others talce lady-birds, * tear off 4 large Lind, , 

In Tun a pin through the nerves and cartillages of the thigh, 

10 end attach chem with a tip of paper to a" stick. These 5 

Pe unfeeling insects fly humming round and round the stick, 

Pk unweariedly; and witho ot any appearance of suffering pain. 

yy Reaumur one day cut off the fleshy and muscular horn of 

b large caterpiflar, Which continued to feed as if no mutila- 

Ay tion bad taken no place. Is it possible to think, that 

gt | beings so tranquil in the hands of Children" at philoso- . 
i phers, ende any feeling of Palm when they are Bm 

pi down in the air by the bi . O12 To a at -2G018 Po 
4 These observations might be Stegen men hide, Y 

Fo particularly” to that class of fishes having neither bone nor 


F :. 2 For nn: * 


that is born is dobmed to die; But Nature, im desotiltg | 
them to death does not render the instant of it cruel- It 
is usually in the night time, in the hour of sleep; that they 
sink under the fangs and teeth of their destroyers. TWenty 
strokes, sent home 1 in one instant to the sortes of life, 
afford no leisure to feflect thut they are going to lose 1 it. ; 


the feelings which render it 50 painful to the bumän race, 
regret ſor the past, and solicitude about fututity, Their 
unanxious'spirits vanish in the midst of a life of innocence, 


and frequentl pas e indulgenee eee illusion Wo 


/ Unklio## coftiftibations may, larhags: kaltber * 
this last transition: I shall Gbserve at least, as à circum- 
stance deserving attentive consideration, that the animal 
species, Whose le! is sactificed to the support of that of F 
others, sucli as that of insects, do not appear possessed of 
any” sensibility,” It the leg of à fly happens to be torn 
away, slie goes and cömes as if she hay lost nothing: the . 
cutting off A Hit s 0 considerable is followed by no faint- 
ing, convulsion, scream, nor symptom of pain whatever, 
Cruel children amuse themselves with thrasting straws into 


2900, and of these 221 the Legg "nuinber of the in- ; 
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for cutting and grinding; heads adorned with 
with lids to defend them from the sun? 
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Habitants of the seas, and they appear to be equally you 
of sensibility. I have seen, between the tropics, a tunny, 
from the nape of whose neck a sailor scooped out a large 


slice of the flesh with a stroke of the harpoon, which was 
forced backward to his head; he followed the ship for se- 
veral weeks, and was outdone by no one of his compa- 
nions, either in speed or friskiness. T have seen sharks, 
after being struck with musket bullets, return to bite at 
8 the hook, "from which ny had ee eee Vith 


We Shall find a great Aer Wende Wees 


a we consider that neither have bones nor blood; that 
their flesh is impregnated” with a 


glutinous liquid, appa- 
rently the same in both, from it's emitting a similar odour 


| when burnt: that most fishes pass, on their birth, through 
the state of insects, issuing from their "eggs in form of 
worms; that both are cased in scales; that many fishes 
are provided with beards and horns; like insects; finally, 
that their constitutions, metamorphoses, manners, and fe- 
cCundity being the same, there is a powerful temptation to 
àscribe to these two numerous classes the same insensibi- 
my. As to animals which have blood, let Mallebranche 
say what he pleases, they are sensible, ba e a sense ef 
Pain by the same signs which we do- 


Let us now proceed to consider the She nien cb ani 


mals. Certain Egyptians told Herodotus, that particular 

cpecies of animals were formed of the fermented mires of 

the ocean and of the Nile. 

the ancients, I absolutely reject their authority in physics. 

If some of them have advanced that every thing proceeded 

from corruption, others, more honest and smeefe, e re- 
9 8 futed them, even in the earliest times. 


Whatever respect 1 have fot 


Corruption produces no one living body, but is fatal u to 


all, especially to those which have bod? and chiefly to 
| man. 
©: vm. How could such a principle have generated, i in aui; 
mals provided with toes, nails, and claws; skins clothed 


No air is unwholesome but where there is corrup- 


with hair and plumage; jaws pallisaded with teeth adapted 
es furnished 


How could the 


# 
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principle of corruption have collected those scattered mem 
bers; unite them by nerves and muſcles; support them by 
bony substances, fitted with pivots and hinges: feed them 
with veins filled with blood whictr circulates, whether the 
znimal be in motion or at rest; cover them with skins pre- 
cisely adapted to the climates they inhabit; afterwards, 
make them move by the combined action of a heart and a 
brain, and give to all these machines, produced in the same 
place, and formed of the same slime, appetites and instincts 
50 entirely different? ? How could it have kindled in them 
the desire of reprodueing themselves by any other n „ 
than that which originally gave them existence 250 2 1 

Corruption, so far from conferring life, must hne os; : 
prived them of it, for it generates tubercles, inflames the 

eyes, dissolves the blood, and produces an infinite number 
of diseases in most animals.“ The fermentation of any 
substance whatever could never have formed an organized 
animal, nor even the egg from vrhich it issued. Indeed the 


first operation of Nature is so mysterious, that an egg with 1 


the smallest aperture loges it's praliſie power. The slightest 
contact with the exterior air, er en it the radical 
5 principles of life. It is neither matter, then, nor degrees of 
f heat which are wanting to man to imitate; Nature in the 
pretended creation of beings; and this power, ever young 


i" and active, has by no means Wasted itself, as it is always 
1 exerting itself in their re- production; display of omnipo- 
K tence equally. en with Abet , Soulerring mant 0 
K at the fut $4; 4+ 4 TYT- di 504 Wo 


The nth W hich le "8 settled the e 5 
tions is admirable... On a careful examination of animals, 
we shall find no one deficient in it's members, regard being 
had to it's manners, and the situation in which it is destined 


0 to live. The large and long bill of the toucan, and his 
to Lengue formed like a Mentha, were necessaf to a: bird who 5 
* ® From this may be concluded how 8 the putrid emanations | 
17 from our church- yards must be to the inhabitants of cities. Parish 
ed Churches in which so many corpses are interred, become impregnated with 
ed an air so corrupted; especially in spring, ids the ground begins to grow | 
ed warm, that I consider this as one of the chief sources of the en, | 
he and of the ud fevers which are prevalent a at that scason. 
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Hhuunts for insects on the humid zands:.of : American: 3 
It was needful that he should be provided with a long mat- 
tock to dig, a large spoon to collect his food, and a tongue 

fringed with delicate nerves to enjoy the relish of it. Long 
legs and neck were necessary to the heron, the crane, the 
| flamingo, and other birds which have to walk in marshy 
places, and seek their prey under the water, Every animal 
has feet, a throat, or a bill; formed to suit the soil they 
_ tread, and to procure their food. From the different confi- 
gurations of an mals naturalists derive the characters which 
distinguish beasts of e Sane. . as live on n 
substances. 

These organs of en are chews indelible as their 
5 1 I have seen ducks propagated at a distance from 
water, which retained on their feet the broad membrancs of 

their species, which on the approach of rain clapped their 
wings, screamed aloud, and seemed to complain to heaven 
of the injustice of man, who had banished them from their 
element. Some philosophers consider the spurs appended 
to the heels of hogs as useless, mene they do not bear 
upon the ground; but this animal, destined to live in 
swampy places, would frequently sink under the impuls 
of gluttony, had not Nature placed above his heels two pro- 
minent excrescences, to assist him in getting out again. 
How was it possible for enlightened men to misunderstand 
the use of these accessory members, imitated by our country 
clowns in stilts; which, from this very resemblance, they 
call hogs-feet, and are rafts in 1 wading through marshy 

ON Sound? | | 

| - akin; who varies FOE means 128 the * to be 
ne, has bestowed excrescences on the heels of the 

hag for the same reason that she has clothed the rhinoceros 

A with a hide rolled up in several folds, in the midst of the 
| torrid zone. This clumsy animal appears invested with a 

threefold mantle: but being destined to live in the mir 
morasses of India, he waa have been in danger of sinking Wu 

5 from his enormous weight, had he not been endo wed with 
the strange faculty of extending, by inflation, the folds of 
bis skin, and of rendering lumself nods 15 urin A | 
f larger pace. 
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- What to us appears a deficiency 1 in certain animals, is a 
wonderful compensation of Providence; and it would be 
an exception from the general law of Nature if she had any 
other thun the utility and happiness of *the beings Which 
zhe has formed. Hence the eJephant has a proboscis, which 
serves like a hand aàs he scrambles over the roughest moun- 
tains, where he delights to live, in picking up 418 grass of 
the field, and the foliage of the trees, which the inflexibility oy 
of his neck would not permit 'otherwise to reach. 

- She has ipfinitely varied, among the animal creation, the 
means of defence and zubeistehce. It cannot be supposed 
that those which move slowly or scream violently are in a 
state of habitual suffering: for how could 4 race of crea- 
tures always sickly perpetuate itself, nay, become one of 
the most aniversally diffused of the whole globe? The 
sluggard, or sloth, is found in Africa, Asia, and America. 
Flis tardiness is no more a Paralytie affection than that of 
the turtle and of the snail. The cries he utters, when you 
go near him, are not cries of pain. But among animals 199 
we being destined to roam about the earth, Stine to re- | 
main fixer. their means of defence vary with their manners. 
Some elude” their enemies by flight, others repel them by 0 
hissings, hidebus figures, poisonous smells, or lamentable 
cries. Some deceive the eye, as the snail, which assumes 
the colour of the walls, or of the bark of trees, whither he 
| flies for refuge ; others by an inconceivable magic, trans- 
Jom themsckes at pleasure into the colour on  Surfounding 


- 


y objects, as the cameleon | 

O, how steril the imagination of man, 2 to the 

be intelligence of Nature! He has produced no one thing of 

he which he has not borrowed the model from her Works. 2 

705 Genius itself is neither more nor less than the art of ob- 5 

tne erring. Man cannot forsake the path of Nature, even 

h a when he is determined to go wrong. We are wise only TY 

uy WW» ith her wisdom : and we play the fool i in Fins as 
ing WT: attempt to derange her plans. . ; 
vith Our female Friends, too, who, sweetly capricious, amuse 5 
s of tdemselves with embroidering fancy-flo wers on their dress, 
9 a 


Tow their patterns from the garden. E. xamine on their | 
= WS and haudkerchiefs the sportive po of their 
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rational harmonies, and assorts, in both animals and plants, 
the uses for which she has destined them. Never was a 
cConceptions. 


public exhibition at our fairs, but never had the fortune te 


six feet. I had a curiosity to see those animals, and ex- 


7 * The third eye of the cow perplexed me still 
m re. I had nothing for it, then, but, like other simple- 
Be tons, to part with my money to gratify my curiosity. The 

people were coming out in crowds, delighted and astonished th 
With their penny worth, J too, at last, contemplated the 


- —  - 
- — . by bh a. 2 — — — Ne 
— — A. — — K ——— x ṹ 222 — 24 — 


of it. None of those beings could have attained a complete 
expansion; and so far e demonstrating that the intelli- 
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imagination : there you have the flower of the pink on the 
foliage of the myrtle; roses on the stalk of the reed; pome- 
granates in place of ears of corn. Nature alone produces 


none but parts adapted to the places, the air, the elements, 
race of monsters dd! r from the e of her 


J have frequently heard of living monsters : announced for 


Ln» WT... — — „* — N . a 


see one. One day a placard was displayed at the fair of 
Saint Ovide, a cow with three eyes, and a sheep with 


amine the use of organs and members to my apprehension 
entirely superfluous: how Nature had attached two new 
Legs to the body of a Sheep, and had formed, to put them 
in motion, new nerves, Veins, and muscles, with their in- 


marvellous sight. The two superfluous legs of the sheep # 
were only two shrivelled pieces of skin, cut out like thongs, ju; 
and hanging down from the breast, without touching the * 
5 ground, and incapable of being of any use whatever to the nz 


Poor animal. The pretended third eye of the cow was a Wil 


kind of oval wound in the middle of the forehead, without the 


orbit, without apple, without lid, and without any mem- Cle: 
| brane which presented one single organized part of an eye. een 
I withdrew without examining whether these accidents her 


were natural or Artig! Tory.” in truth, * was not worth nei 
the trouble. : ; NPs: 

Ine monsters preserved i in spirit of wine, and hi ted 
in cabinets, such as pigs with the proboscis of an elephant, 
children double bodied, or with two heads, prove much 
less a laboured production of Nature than the interruption 


N which he ond them had tallen into a blunders they 
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jected them from it's plan, by refusing them life. 

The benignity of Nature toward man challenges the 
highest admiration, in defying him, on the one hand, to 
infringe her laws to gratify.caprice; on the other, she fre- 


quently permits him to derange some of them to relieve his 


necessities. For instance, she connives at the production 


are of more general utili ty. 


It is easy to discern, in most of the RE of. Nature, 75 5 
these maternal condescensions, and, may I call them so? 


royal provisions. They manifest themselves particularly 


the forest, and no one there re- perpetuates itself in it's spe- 


carrots, and unsavoury fruits of every sort, such as she pro- 
portion to her size, and for nine months vninterruptedly, 


luce, at farthest, twenty eggs in a year. The hog would 


F2 


attest the immutability of Supreme Wisdom, which bis re- 


of the mule from the copulation of the ass and the mare, 
that being serviceable in mountainous countries, but she 
forbids the re- production to procerd, as = e species 


8 
CR 


in the productions of the garden. She feeds the human | 
race, in part only with vegetable Superabundance, be- 
stowed as the reward of industry. However fertile the oil, 
vegetables of the same species with those produced in the 
garden, degenerate in the uncultivated plain, grow wild, 
and spend themselves in foliages and branches. Is it not, 
therefore, an instance of wonderful complaisance on the 
part of Nature, that she should transform, under the hand 

of man, into pleasant and wholesome aliment, the same 
juices which would be converted in the forest into lofty 
tems and tough roots? From time to time Nature presents 

man with varieties both useful and agreeable, extracted from 

the same genus. All our fruit-trees come originally from 


ces, Were she to suspend her particular laws of benefi- 
cence in the gardens of our miscreants, to establish in them 
her pretended general laws, what would be their astonish- : 
ment to find nothing re-produced but some miserable wild 


duces on the mountains for the coarse palate of the wild 5 
boar. The hen, which lays eggs much too large in pro- 


Fontrary to all the laws of incubation among the feathered. 1 
face, would then fall back into the general order, and pro- 


038 his 9 flat. The cow, which Nenn dwenty⸗ 
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Pähants, and arrange them in our cabinets as a display ol 


100 STUDIES OF NATURE. 
four quarts of milk a day, would give 00 bare Suſh- 
1 to suckle her calf. 

To this it is replied, that this profusion of eggs, hs, and 
eream from our domestic animals, i is the effect of their co- 
pPious feeding. But neither does the mare give as much 
milk as the cow, nor the duck lay as many eggs as the 
ken, nor the ass clothe himself with fat, like the bog, though 
these animals all feed plentifully alike. Besides, the mare, 

the she-goat, the ewe, the sherass, have 9 two teats, 
whereas the cow has four. 
The cow deviates in a very remarkable manner from the 
general laws of Nature, who has adjusted, in every animal 
species, the number of eats in the mother to that of the 
-young; $he, however, is furnished with four paps, though 
she produces but one calf, and very rarely two, becauze 
the two supernumeraries were destined to be nurses to the 
human race. The sow, it is granted, has only 12 teats, 
” though intended to bring up sometimes a litter of 15 or 
more. Here the proportion seems defective. But if the 
first has more teats than are requisite to the number of her 
family, and the second too few for her's, it is because the 
one is ordained to present man with the Surplus of her milk, 
and the other with that of her brood. = 
Ts it not strange that when $0 many - is _ animals 
exhibit proportions 80 beautiful, - adaptations so wonderful 
to our necessities, and proofs so evident of a Divine bene- 
volence, we should collect shapeless abortions, pigs with 4 
long proboscis, as if our yards teemed with young el 


Nature? Those who preserve them as invaluable curios: 
ties, and dedrce from them consequences and + doubts fe- 
; specting the intelligence of their AUTHOR, discover as much 
Want of taste, and aft as unfairly, as one who should 90 
into the workshop of a founder, and pick up the figures 
accidently mutilated, metallic moulds which might lie neat 
| tered about, and triumphantly display em. as a | provi of 
the artist's blundering ignorance? 

The ancients bandit monsters, the modes preserve them 
in spirit of wine. Oh! if the earth were indeed abandoned 
10 disorder, and tnt. after an infinity of combination 


my 
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yered it, a single body well proportioned, and adapted to 


took. an interest in their destiny? . 


STUDY SEVENTH. 


rouxpED ON THE CALAMITIES OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


7 7 | HE. arguments deduced nm the varieties ; of the hu- 


apply them. 


characters are accidents merely. Horses white, bay or 


white negroes, are a species of lepers, and no more form a 


cans, 


The black had is a blessing of 8 to the he he , 
bitants of tropical countries. White reflects the rays of 
the sun, black absorbs them. The first redoubles his heat, 


the second weakens it. Nature has employed the opposite 


Weeks of these colours for multiplying or weakening, on 


Ps 55 ö 


there Should at last appear, amidst the monsters which co- 


the necessities of man, what a source of satisfaction would 
it be to creatures at once sensible and unhappy, to catch 
bat a glimmering of an INT EI LIGENCE/S0mewhere, who 


REPLIES To THE OBJECTIONS. AGAINST. PROVIDENCE; 


3 man race, and the evils accumulated by the hand of 
Nature, by governments, and by religions, on the head 
of man, attempt to demonstrate that men have neither the 
tame origin, nor any natural superiority above the beasts; 
that their virtues are destitute of all prospect of reward, 
and that no Providence watches over their necessities to I 


Our discussion of this ine: 1 chall commence 
with a reply to the objections founded on the varieties f 
the human species. We pretend not to deny that there are 
men black and white, copper- coloured, and pale. Some 
have a beard, others little, if any. But these pretended 


I 


black, are animals of the same species. The Albinos, or 


particular race of negroes, than persons with us who have 
been marked by the "Ion. form a race of e Euro- 
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to which he is approaching, then clothe themselves with 


merely as objects of vanity and luxury, and L do not — 
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the earth, * heat of the orb of day. The 18 you ad- 
vance south, the blacker are men and animals; and the 
farther you proceed northward, the whiter is the colour of 
both. Nay, when the sun withdraws from the northern 
regions, many anf mals there, in summer, of different co- 
lours, begin to whiten ; and those of the southern regions, 


tints deeper and more absorbent. It is therefore by adap- 
tations of climate that Nature has made the inhabitants of 
the torrid zone black, as she has whitened those of the icy 
zones. She has given another preservative against the heat 
to the negroes of Africa, the hottest part of the globe, by 
reason of that broad belt of sand which crosses it; she has 
covered the heads of those careless tribes with a fleece more 
crisp than a tissue of wool, which shelters them from the 
burning heat of the sun. They are so sensible of this that 
they never employ a head- dress, there being no description 
ok mankind to whom artificial coverings are more rare than 
among the negroes. They use those of foreign nations 


1 

| 
5 ol any one that is peculiar to their nation. 0 
The American tribes under the line are not block, but 1 

5 ben I ascribe this weakening of the black t 


tint to causes peculiar to their country. First, the universal tl 
practice of rubbing themselves over with roucou (a kind of h 
___ sweet-scented paste) which preserves the skin from the too d 
vehement impression of the sun. Secondly, they inhabit i 1 
| woody country, crossed by the greatest river in the world, et 


which covers it with vapours. Thirdly, their territory rises 
from the shores of Brasil to the mountains of Peru, which ® 


| giving it a greater elevation procures a greater deg ree of fo 
coolness. Fourthly, the east winds, which blow there! in- th 
 Ceavantly, contribute to that coolness. _ be 
Finally, t the colour of all those nations is 80 1 the 0 

: effect of climate, that the descendants of Europeans, settled tur 


there, assume the black tint atter the lapse of some gener 
tions. This is perceptible in India, in the posterity 0 the 
Moguls, tribes derived from the extremity of Asia, whos 
name signifies whites, at this day as black as s the nations 
| ey have eee | 222 
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Tallness of stature no more characterizes species than 
difference of colour. A dwarf and a large apple-tree pro- 
ceed from the same grafts: Nature, however, has ren- 
dered it invariable in the human species alone, because va- 
riety of magnitude would have destroyed, in the physical 
order, the proportions of man with the universality of her 
productions and involved, in the moral order, conse- | 
quences still more dangerous, by ey oy «mailer —_ 

cies of mankind to the greater. _ 

There are no races of . dwarfs nor giants. Those exhl- ” 

bited at fairs are little men. contracted, or tall over-grown 
fellows, without: proportion or vigour. They re- produce 
not themselves either in miniature or magnitude, whatever 
pains may have been taken by oertain princes to procure a 
distinct propagation; among others I the late King of ; 
Prussia, Frederick II. 

All nations have bots and still are, with little ference 
and very few exceptions, of the same stature. Formerly, 
we are told; there were real giants. The thing is possible; 
but this truth is become to us inconceivable, like all others 
of which Nature no longer furnishes any testimony. If 
Polyphemuses, lofty as a tower, ever existed, every step 
they took in walking must, in most soils, have sunk into 
the ground. How could their long and clumsy fingers 
have milked the little she-goats, reaped. the corn, mowel : 
down the grass, picked the fruits of the orchard ? The 
greatest part of our aliments would e ther eyes as 
well as their hands. | = 

On the other hand, had there been generations of pig- 
mies, how could they have levelled the forests to make way 
for the cultivation of the earth? They would have lost 
themselves among the rushes. Every brook would have 
been to them a river, and eveiy pebble a rock. . 

On either of these suppositions all the relations of na- 
tural order are burst asunder, and such discords necessarily 
involve the utter destruction of all social order. 

As much as Nature has affected variety in the species of - 
animals of the same genus, though inhabiting the same re- 
gions, and subsisting on the same aliments, so much has 
che studied uniformity 3 in the 5 of the human spe- 
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their utility, but from our pride. We should take a ma- 
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cies, notwithstanding the difference of climate and of faod, 
Man may degrade himself to the level of the beast, but ne- 
ver was his noble form dishonoured by the tail, the forked 
feet, and the horns of the brute. In vain is the attempt 
made to trace an approximation of man toward the class of 
mere animals, by insensible transitions. 
There is a much greater difference still between the rea- 
son of man and that of beasts, than between their forms; 
the dullest of mankind can learn the use of fire, and the 
practice of agriculture; of which the most intelligent of 
animals is absolutely incapable. Agriculture is the art of 
Nature, and fire her primary agent. From experience ws 
are assured, that men have acquired by means of this ele- 
ment, and of this art, an intelligence, of which all their 
other combinations are merely consequences. Our sciences 
and arts are principally derived from these two sources. 
The importance we assign to our talents proceeds not from 


terial step toward it's Humiliation, did we consider that 
the animals which have no skill in agriculture, and know 
not the use of fire, attain to the greatest part of the object 
ol our arts and sciences, and even surpass tlemm. 
e nothing of those which build, spin, manufacture 
paper, cloth, hives, and practise other trades, of which we 
have no knowledge. But the tor pedo defended himself 
from his enemies by means of the electric shock, before 
academies thought of making experiments in electricity; 
and the limpet understood ths power of the pressure of thr 
air, and attached itself to the rocks, by forming the vacuum 
with it's pyramidical shell, long before the air-pump was 
set a-going. The quails which annualiy go from Europe 
to Africa, have such a knowledge of the tam equinox, 
that the day of their arrival in Malta is marked on the 
almanacks of that island about the 22d of September, and 
varies every year as the equinox. The swan and wild 
duck know the latitude where they ought to stop, in fe- 
ascending to the north, and easily find out the spot Where 
the year e they made their nests. The frigat which 
flies over vast oceans interrupted by no land, And regains 
at night the rock hardly emerging out t of the water ; which 
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be left in the morning, possesses means of ascertaining 
his longitude, hitherto unknown to our most ingenious 
astronomers. ; 
Man, it has been zaid, owes 2 intelligence to his hands: 
but the monkey, the declared enemy of all industry, has 
hands too. The sloth likewise has hands, and they ought 
to have suggested to him the propriety of digging a retreat 
in the carth, for himself and his posterity, exposed as they: 
are by the slowness of their progression. So far is the in- 
telligence of an animal from depending on the structure of 
it's limbs, that their perfection is frequently in the-1 inverse 
ratio of it's sagacity, and appears a kind compensation ot 
Nature to make up a defect. To aseribe the intelligence 
of man to his hands, is to deduce the cause from the means, 
and talent from the tool with which it works. 
It is still more extravagant to maintain, that human rea- 
son depends on climate, because there are some shades of 
variety in manners and customs. The Turks cover theis 
heads with turbans, we cover ours with hats; they wear 
long flowing robes, and we dress! in coats with. short skirts. 
ip Portugal "they drink off the Sediment of wines, we throw | | 
it away. To all this [ answer, that we,would act as these 
people, if we were in their country and that they would. 
act as we do, were they in ours. | 
Turbans and flowing robes are adapted to bot countries; | 
where the head and body stands in need of being cooled, 
by inclosing in the covering of both. a greater mass of air. 
Hence the use of turbans among the Tuck S, Persians, and 
Indians, of the mitres of the Arabians, of the sugar-loaf 
bonnets of the Chinese and Siamese, and that of wide and 
flowing robes, worn by most nations of the South. From 
2 contrary necessity, northern nations, as the P olanders, 
by Russians, and Tartars, wear farred caps and close garments. 
We are obliged to have, in our rainy climates, three aque- 
ducts upon our head, and garments shortened, because f 
the dirt. Instances might be. multiplied to shew that the 


very varieties of national e customs Prove the consistency of 
human reason. 58 
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Climate has no greater influence in changing human | 
morality > which! 15 reason in — J admit that ex- 
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treme heat and Sold produce an effe& on the passions, and 


have remarked that the hottest days of summer, and the 
cColdest of winter, were the seasons of the year when most 


crimes were committed. But I beg leave to add, that those 


seasons fertile in crimes, are so too of splendid actions. 


I his effervescence of season acts on our senses like that of 


wine, producing an extraordinary impulsion, but indiffe- 


: rently to good and evil. Nature has implanted in us two 


powers, which ever balance each other in just proportion. 
When the physical sense, love, debases, the moral senti- 


ment, ambition, raises us up again. The equilibrium ne- 


cessary to the empire of virtue is never lost, except in per- 
sons debased by the habits of society, or of education. 
Then the predominant passion assumes the command of 
our faculties; but the fault is of society, which undergoes 
it s punishment, and not that of Nature. | 


In every country, temperature of climate hastens or re- 


1 the expansion of all plants, and the gestation of al} 


_ atimals, the human race excepted ; let this be carefully re- 
marked. In the Antilles' islands, says Father du 
: Pattie. „the white women ad the negresses go with 
child nine months, as in France. I have made the same 
remark in all the countries e which I have travelled; 
and this observation demonstrates that the body of man is 


not subjected, in this respect, to the same laws with other 


"= animals. It manifests a moral intention in Nature, to pre- 
nerve an equilibrium in the population of nations, which 


5 N have been deranged, had the pregnancy of the wo- 
man been of shorter duration in hot countries than in cold. 
This intention is farther manifested in the admirable pro- 
Portion she maintains between the number of males and 
females: it is compensated from north to south, so that if 
there he rather more women boyn to the south, there are 
rather more men to the north; as if Nature meant to at- 


tract and unite remote nations, by means of i intermarriages. 


Climate influences, but does not determine morality ; and 
though this supposed determination may be considered as 
the ee of the legislation of nations, no one philosophical 
opinion is more · completely refuted by historic testimony. 


„ , gay —__ has found her asylum i in the lofty 
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mountains; ; Som the north it was that the haughty con- 


querors of the world issued forth. In the southern plains 


of Asia, reign despotism, slavery, and all the political _ 


moral vices, ; which may be traced up to the loss of liberty. 


There is in Europe a multitude of monarchical moun- 
tains, and many republics in plains. Each has, by turns, 


made trial of different sorts of government. Neither cold, 


nor ruggedness of soil, inspire men with the energy of ; 


liberty, still less with the unjust ambition of encroaching 


and Marattahs are free men and tyrants in the south. The 


puted to the multitude of their tyrants, rather than to the 


island of Celebes, almost under the line, are possessed of a 


with muskets and bayonets. 


distinctions of temperament Faulen into air before this sini- 


than the white Gears of Nova Zembla | 1 


Without seeking among men objects of comparison and | 
contrast, from M ene af place, we shall find more diver- 


sity in manners, opinions, habiliments, nay in physiog- 


nomy, between an opera- actor and a capuchin-friar, than 


there is between a Swede and a Chinese. What a contrast 
18 che deceitful Greek, fondly attached to life, to the honest 
„ 


—— 
RES 


on that of -others. The peasants of Russia, Poland and 
Bohemia, have been slaves for ages; whereas the Angrias 


Turks, who possess the finest provinces of Europe, issued 
from the mild climate of Asia. The timidity of the Siamese, 
and of most Asiatics, has been quoted; but it is to be im- 


heat of their countries. The Macassars, who inhabit the 


courage so intrepid, that a small number of them, armed 
with poniards only, put to flight the force under the com- 
mand of Count Forbin, at y REY consisting of Siamese 
and French, the former numerous, and Ka others armed 7 


If from courage we make the wanition to! love, we Shall 
find that climate has no more a determining power over 
man, in the one case than in the other. In all countries 
love is a torrid zone to the heart of man. These appro- 
priations of love to the nations of the south, and of con- 
rage to those of the north; have been imagined as effects of 
climate, applicable only to foreign nations: but all these 


ple question: Are the turtle-doves of Russia less amorous 
than those of Asia; and are the tigers of Asia less ferocious 7 
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5 Turk, ever devoted to death! Their extraction, we shall 


be told, is not the same; for pride, among us, ascrihes a 
mighty influence to the power of blood. But the greatest 
part of those janissaries, so formidable to the cowardly 


Greeks, are frequently their own children, given in tribute, 
But in what instance was an inclination to vice or virtue 


communicated with the blood? Pompey, noted for his 


generosity, was the son of Strabo, infamously notorious 
Lor his avarice. Caligula, and Agrippina, the mother cf 


Nero, were indeed brother and sister; but they were the 
children of Germanicus, the darling hope of Rome. What 


2 difference is even observable in the same man, between 
his youth and mature age: between Titus, stigmatized as 
2 second Nero, in his youth, and Titus at his death, em- 


balmed with the tears of the Senate and people of Rome; 


and transmitted to posterity as the delight of mankind:! 


It is not climate, then, which regula ates the morality of 


: . it is opinion and education; and which triumph not 
only over latitude, but even temperament. Neither place, 
Climate, nation, family, temperament, determine men to 
vice or to virtue: they are every. where free to choose. 1 
Hefore we consider the evils inen bring upon themselves, 
1 Jet us attend to those inflicted by the kind: of Nature. | 
is demanded, Why should beasts of prey exist? | "They 
are absolutely necessary. But for them the earth would be 


infested with cadaverous substances. There perishes ar- 
-nually, of a natural death, the- twentieth part, at least, of 


 quadrupeds, the tenth part of fowls, and an infinite aum- 
| ber of insects. As the rains convey these spoils of the land 


to the rivers, and thence to the seas, on their shores it 8 


5 00 Nature has collected the animals destined to consume 
them. The ferocious animals descend by night from the 


mountains, to hunt for prey in this direction; there ale 
even several classes created expressly for such situations; 


as the whole ampläbious race; for example, the white bear, 
the otter, the crocodile. In hot countries especially, where | 
the effects of corruption are most rapid and dangerous, 

Nature has multiplied carnivorous animals. Legions of 


voracious crabs are nestled in their sands; i $hell- fish, of in- 


| numerable ee, pave the borders of their eus; cloud 


$0 pra 


or sail round and round, at the discretion of the waves, in 
quest of food ; the whole species of cartilaginous fishes, 


which live only on flesh, such as the long shark, &c. and 


all the varieties of sea-dogs, swim there in crowds, con- 


stantly employed in devouring the wreck of bodies thrown 


upon the shore. | 5, 


The wrecks of all thone bodies, after having rerved for | 
food to the innumerable tribes of fishes, redacted at length 
into phlegms, oils, bitumens, and united to the pulps f 
vegetables, Which descend from all quarters into the ocean, 
would re-produce in it's waters a new chaos of putrefac- 
tion, did not the currents convey their dissolution to vol- 
canos, whose fires finish the process of ION: andl 


give them back to the elements. 


Animals of prey are by no means an object of terror to 
man, because most of them roam abroad only in the night. 5 
They announce their approach even before it is Possible ts 
perceive them. Some savour strongly of musk; others 
have shrill and piercing voices, heard by night at a great 
distance; others are distinguished by parti-coloured spots, 
or streaks, perceptible a great way off, on the yellow 
ground of their skin: all of them baye eyes which Sparkle | 


in the dark. 


After all, hart is their el to us? "OA supposing | 
we were not provided with arms and sagacity far superior 
to all their cunning, Nature has given us dogs able to 
combat, nay, to subdue them; and she has adapted their 
species to those of animals the most formidable. In the 
countries where lions are natives, dogs. are likewise Pro- BY 


duced, capable of engaging them 1 in single combat. 


The animals formicdatle to man. are more to be feared . 


from their smallness than magnitude; ; there are none, how 


ever, but what may be rendered subservient to his benefit. 


Serpents inhabit: humid and unwholesome places, from 


which they keep us at a distance, more by their hideous | 


figures than their poigons. But there are noxious insects 
which prey upon our fruits, our corn, nay, our very per- 
sons. If snails, may-bugs, caterpillars, and locusts, ravage 
eur plains, it is because we destroy the birds of our groves. 
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of gea-fowls hover, with a loud noise, over their e 5 
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which live upon them, and would clear our an, pro- 
vided the bird-eatchers were laid under a prohibition to en- 
trap them, as they do, by whole coveys, in their nets, not 
to immure them in cages, but to make food of them. 

A fancy was adopted some years ago, in Prussia, to ex- 
terminate sparrows, as inimical to agriculture. Every pea- 
sant was subjected to an annual capitation tax of twelve 
| heads of that bird, which-were employed in the manufac- 
ture of salt-petre, for there nothing is suffered to go to 
Waste. At the end of the second, or at farthest, of the 
third year, it was discovered that insects had devoured their 
erops, and it was found adviseable to invite the sparrows 
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from neighbouring countries, to re-peeple the kingdom 
with them. These birds, it is true, do eat corn, when the 
insects fail them; but these last; among others the weevil, 
consume the grain by bushels, nay, by whole granaries. 
If, however, it were possible to extinguish the whole race f 
of insecte, e, it would be the height of imprudence to set Wi a 
about it; for we should destroy, along with them, most of 0 
the Foltherol tribes of our plains, which e no We food Sc 
: for their young while in the nest. - Pt 
As to the animals which fall upon our corn in the gra- dr 
| nary, and our woollens in the warehouse, such as rats, he 
mice, mites, moths; I find that the former are useful in. ne 
purifying the earth from human excrement, which consti- of 
tutes a considerable part of their food. Besides, Nature 5 
has made man a present of the cat, to clear the interior of the 
his habitation from those vermin. She has endowed this ur 
animal with uncommon agility, with wonderful patience aue 
and sagacity, and with a spirit of- Ry . sho 
adapted to her employment. the 


The weevil and the moth commit great depredation 
5 among our grain and woollens; and it is said the common 
hben is sufficient to clear the granaries of them: we have 
besides the spider and the swallow, which destroy them 

when they take wing. I shall here consider only their 
political utility. On looking into those prodigious maga- 
ꝛzines where monopolizers hoard up the provision and 
| clothing of a whole province, are we not bound to bless 

the Hand that created the insect which obliges them te 


coffee, silk, and cottons, even for ages; but in India, 


corrode them, particularly cotton stuffs. 


pass the line. They are rather teazing than noxious, and 
draw off the bad blood. As they increase only in great 
heats, they invite us to bathe, so wholesome, yet so much 


of! luxury. 


their pressure because he deviates from her laws If storms 
nyage his orchards and corn- fields, it is because he fre- 
e Whuently places them where Nature never intended they 


y should grow. Storms scarcely i injure any culture except 


the injudicions: cultivation of man. Forests and natural 


m neadovys never suffer in the slightest degree. Besides, they 5 


ave their utility. Thunder-storms purify and cool the air. 
The hail, with which they are sometimes accompanied, 
destroys great quantities of hurtful insects; and hails are 


ein equent only at the season when such insects hatch and 
. ultiply; in spring and summer. But for the hurricanes 
nd of the torrid zone, the ants and locusts would render the 

cs lands situated between the tropics totally uninhabitable. 
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bring these 1 necessary commodities to market? Were grain . 
as incorruptible as gold and' silver, it would soon become 
as scarce. The commonalty would be deprived of their 
subsistence, if it were as little susceptible of change as it's 
representative. The mite and the moth» first oblige the 
miser to employ many hands in stirring about and sifting 
his grain, till they force him at last to dispose of it altoge- 
ther. How many poor wretches would go naked, if the 
moth did not devour the wardrobes and warehouses of the. 
rich! It is most wonderful that articles of luxury are not 
liable to perish by insects, as those subservient to the most 
pressing wants of human life. It is possible to preserve 


where they are real necessaries of life, the insects Dann a 
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The insects which attack the human body equally ob- 
lige the rich to employ domestics, to keep up cleanlines 
around them. The Incas of Peru exacted even this tribute 
of the poor; for in all countries these insects attach them- 
selves to man, though it may have been said they did not 
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neglected, because bang os nad it is become an * 5 


As to other calamities of Nature's 8 inficting, man feels 5 


|| aye end pointed out the absolute neecsaty of rol 
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Canos, . fires purify the sea, as those of. thunder pu⸗ 
rify the air. Earthquakes proceed from the same cause. 


bon know well that their city has been shattered by Shocks 
of this kind, and that it is imprudent to build in stone. 


they have nothing formidable. Farthquakes | are not uni- 
versal; they are local and periodical. 


Docs of animals, they are, in general, to be imputed to 
the effects of the corruption of the waters, from which arise 
putrid exhalations that infect the air, vegetables, and ani- 

mals. This may be charged, in alinost every instance, on 

the injudicious lahours of man. The most unwholesome 
regions of the earth are in Asia, on the banks of the 
Ganges, from which proceed, every year, putrid fevers, 
that in 177 cost Bengal the life of more than a million of 
men. They have for their focus the rice plantations, which 


eulture of that grain. After the crop is reaped, the roots 
and stalks remaining on the ground rot, and are trans- 
formed into infefhions puddles, exhaling. pestilential 1 vas | 


. pours. In the view>of preventing these pernicious conse- 


= many parts of Europe, especially in Russia, round Otzcha- 
1 Lof, where it was formerly produced in great quantities. 


pestilence are perpetually issuing forth. In. Europe, the 
they are confined, are become constant sources of distemper 
among the cattle. Similar diseases annually | issue from the 


| canals of Holland. 


| waters of it's ancient aqueducts, which are diffused among 


Romans. The purple fever, dysentery, and small-p0x, 9 
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Nature communicates previous notices of their effects, and 
where their focuses are situated. Phe inhabitants of Lis 


To persons who can submit to live in a house of wood, 


As to the epidemical maladies of the human race, and the 


— + 3 my = 0 


are artificial morasses, formed along the Ganges, for the 


quences, the culture of this plant has been prohibited in 


From the ancient miry canals of Egypt, the leprosy and 


salt-marshes of Brouage, which the sea-water no Jonge! 
reaches, and in which the rain-waters stagnate, because 


The bad air of N in summer, ds from the 


the ruins, or have inundated the plains, the levels having 
been interrupted. by the magnificent. labours of the ancient 


common all over our plain, after the heats of summer, 
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in warm and humid springs, ent dn the puddles of 
the peasantry, wherein the refuse of plants putrify. Many 


of our city-distempers issue from the laystalls which sur- 


round them, and the cemeteries in and about our churches. 
There would not have been a single unwholesome spot 
on earth, if men had not put their hands to it. The ma- 


tural effect of climate; but these places have been inhabited 
by savages, busied in diverting the course of rivers, and 
choking up rivulets, as execntial to their defence. They 
imitate the beavers in the fortification of their villages, o 
inundating the adjacent country. I am the more induced 
to impute to the savages the corruption of the air, so mur=, 
derous in some of the Antilles, that all the islands found 
uninhabited were exceedingly wholesome. 


to prevent the throwing the bodies and other offal of dead 
animals into the laystalls of our cities; they ought to be 
carried to the rivers, thereby rendered more productive of 
fh. In the case of cities which are not washed by rivers 


placing the laystalls only to the north and north-east of 
such cities, in order to escape, especially during summer, 


the ſetiq gusts which IRON oy er them from the south and 
Mutk-e os | a 


i Secondly, to abstain from digeing condlh; We are ac- 
he quainted with the maladies resulting from those of E gypt, 
2 in the vicinity of Rome, and elsewhere, when care 1s not 
0¹¹⁰ | 


taken to keep them in repair. 

Thirdly, the attempts made in France to try the marshes, 
have cost many man, and frequently been left incomplete. 
From the bosom of rotten earth arise putrid CIO 
scattering death among ; the workmen. 
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lignity of the air of St. Domingo, Martinico, Porto-Bello, 
end several districts of America have been quoted, as a na- 
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As the corruption of the air is a subject peculiarly inte- 

resting, I shall venture to suggest some simple methods of 
remedying it. First, by substituting, in place of the stag- 
nant puddles of our plains, the use of judiciously con- 
structed cisterns, the waters of which are so salubrious. 
They are employed all over Asia. Care should be taken 


to carry off the garbage, or if this method is found other- 525 
wise inconvenient, attention should be paid, at least, to 
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To remedy these i inconveniences, I beg leave to obsere, 
that a piece of land covered with water is never unwhole. 
some; it becomes so, only when. the water evaporates, and 

exposes to the air the mnds of it's bottom and sides. The 
putridity of a morass might be remedied as effectually by 
_ transforming it into a lake, as into solid ground. It'z 
Situation must determine whether of these two objects is to 
be preferred. If in a bottom and without efflux, the indi- 
cation of Nature ought to be followed up; and the whole 
covered with water. If there is not enough to form a com- 
plete inundation, ditches might be cut, and the stuff dug 
out thrown. on the adjoining lands. Thus we should have 
canals. always. full of. water, and 1 isles both fertile and, 

 wholesome. 1 | 
Egypt avenges, by the N of hit FERRY the op- 
pression of the Turks, who prevent her inhabitants from 
keeping them in repair. America, sinking under the accu - 
mulated strokes of Europeans, exhales from her. bosom a 
_ __thonsand maladies fatal to Europe; and drags down with 
ber the haughty Spaniard expiring on her ruins. Thus the 
ECTentaur left with Deinira his empoisoned robe; as a pre- 
cent fatal to his conqueron: thus the miseries of mankind 
|  pass from huts to palaces, from the line to the poles, from 
age to age; and their long and lingering effects cry in the 
| ears of the potentates of the carth-==** Ln be just, and 
$45 oppress not the miserable. 
Not only the elements, VS reason itself oorrupts in the 
f 88 of wretchedness. What torrents of error, fear, su · 
s perstition, discord, have broken out in the lower regions of 
gociety, and swelled to the terror and subversion of thrones! 
| The more that men are oppressed, the more miserable arr 
ei oppressora, and the 1 more feeble © is . the nation. which 

1 55 cy compose. 

First, from the haunts. of misery issue forth —coatitutianh 
5 thelts, murders, and a multitude of physical evils besides, 
Which, in all countries, are the plagues that tyranny pro- 
duces. But: those of opinion are much more terrible. One 
man subjugates another, not for his property, but to com- 
8 mand his admiration, his reverence. Ambition proposes to 
* 3 itself no l short of this, Hover high bis coudis 
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the fortune, labour, wife, person of his adversary, he has 


gained no point, unless he has gained his homage. Oppres- 
sors are thus the oppressed, becoming the arbiters of their 
own happiness; and the oppressed paying them back in- 
justice for injustice, disturb them with false reports, reli- 
gious terrors, &c. which engender among them jealousies, 
law-suits, duels, issuing in their total destruction. This 
re· action of evils upon each other, is in proportion to the 
ills they bring upon mankind, On contemplating this tre- 
mendous balance, we must eee he: existence of 5 


Sovereign Justice. 


just published by C. Dilly in the Poultry. 1 


1• TY | 
4 Religion is now considered as the concern only of 4 : 
g| vulgar, a mere political contrivance to keep them in order. 
1 Our philosophers oppose to it the philosophy of Socrates, 
þ PFpictetus, and Marcus-Aurelius, as if the morality of those 
sages were less austere than that of Jesvs ChRisr, and the 
5, benefits to be expected from it better secured than those f 
es, the gospel! What profound knowledge of the heart of - 


nan; what wonderful adaptation to his necessities; what 
ind delicate touches of sensibility are treasured up in that divine . 
m- book! 1 leave it's mysteries out of the question. Part 


of them, we are told, have been taken from Plato. But 
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tion, or reduced that of his rival, let him have at his mercy 


All governments are mnternally happy, and e . 
abroad, which bestow on their subjects the right of acquir- 
ing fortune and honours: and the contrary takes place, 
when they reserve to a particular class of citizens the be- 
nefits which ought to be common to all. When human 
policy locks the chain round the ancle of a slave, Divine 
Justice rivets the other end round the neck of the tyrant. 
[The Author here enters at large into the benefits and 
disadvantages of every form of government, in which we 
lament the compass of our Abridgment will not permit us 
us to follow him. He points out the re-action of equity 
and felicity, of injustice and misfortune, and traces the 
calamities of society up to their very source. For the Au- 
thor's beautiful strain of reasoning on this subject, we refes 
the reader to the improved Edition of the original work, EY” 


Plato nimself borrowed them from Egypt, and the Leyp- 5 
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= tians were indebted for them to the Nai These 
mysteries are not more incomprehensible than those of Nas 
| ture and of our own existence. Besides, in our examination 
of them we mislead ourselves. We want to penetrate te 
heir source, and are capable only of perceiving their effects, 
| Every supernatural cause is equally impenetrable to man, 
himself only an effect, a result, a combination for a mo- 
ment. He cannot judge of divine things according to their 
nature, but to his own, and from the correspondeuce "* 
bear to his necessities. 

These testimonies of our weakness, Game als of 
Hur heart being used in the study of religion, we shall find 
nothing worthy of that name on earth so perfectly adapted 
to the wants of human nature as the religion of the Bible. 
I ay nothing of the antiquity of it's traditions, The poets 
of most nations have sung the creation, the indiscreet cu 
Tiosity of the first woman, and the universal deluge, as if 
5 they had copied these histories from the book of Genesis. 
Iso the Mosaic account of the creation, and the recent 
existence ef the world, have been objected the antiquity 
and multiplicity of lavas in volcanos. But have these ob- 
servations been accurately made? Volcanos must haue 
emitted their fiery currents more frequently in the earlier 
ages, when the earth was more covered with forests, and 
the ocean loaded with vegetable spoils, supplied more 
| abundant matter to their eee Besides, can we dis- 
tinguish between what is old and modern in the structut 
of the world? The hand of creation must have manifested 
the i impress of ages upon it from it's birth. Were we to 
suppose it eternal, and abandoned to the laws of motion 
simply, the period must be long Past, when there could not 
have been the smallest rising on it's surface. The action 

of the rains, of winds, and of oravity, would have brought 

; down. every particle of land to the level of the 8eas. 
It is not in the works of GOD, but of men, that we ca 
trace epochs. Our monuments announce the late creation 
of the earth. If it were of high antiquity only, we shoulch 
surely, find some productions of human industry much older 
than three or four thousand years? We have substanz 
on which time makes uo very perceptible alteration. [ 
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kave seen constellation-rings of gold, or Egyptian talis- 
mans, just come from the hand of the workman. Savages, 
who know not iron, are acquainted with gold, and search 
after it, as much for it's durability as for it's shining co- 
lour. Instead, then, of finding antiques of only three or 
four thousand years, we ought to possess some of amd, of 


z hundred, of two hundred thousand years. 


Lucretius, who ascribes the creation. of the world to | 


atoms, on a system of physics altogether e ade 
mits it to be quits a recent production. 3 


If genial Nature gave the heavens no birth, 
And from eternal ages roll'd the earth, _ 
Why neither wars nor poets—sages, tell, 
Tin Homer zung how mighty Hector fell? 7 


The religious actions of our - Scriptures serve as a foun- a 


dation to the religion of the Turks, Persians, and Arabians: 


they extend over the greatest part of Africa: we find them 
again in India, from whence all nations and all arts origi- 
nally proceeded: we can trace them in the ancient and re- 
ligion of the Bramins;“ in the history of Brama, or Abra- 
SED of his wife Sara, or Sara; in the incarnations of 
Wistnou, or of Christnou; in a word, they are diffused 


even among the savage tribes of America. 


One of the monuments of our religion universally Sian, 15 
inexplicable on the principles of phyries, proves a general : 
ddluge, by the wrecks of marine bodies scattered over the 

globe; another, irreconcileable to the laws of our politics, . 
attests the rep. obation of the Jews, dispersed, hated, dis- 
pised, persecuted, without government or country; never- 
theless always numerous, beating, and tenacious of their 
law. Certain illustrious authors have stated these super- 
natural proofs of a Divine Justice, in a very striking light. 
Ichall satisfy myself with adducing a few still more affect 
ing, from their eee to Nature and the necengitics 


of mankind. 


The mardity of the Gospel has bern challenged, because 
Jesvs CHRIST permitt ted a legion of demons to take posses- 
don of 2000 swine, Which were precipitated into the SCA 


* See Rogers's His', of the Manners of the Bramins. 
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and choked.— Why, ask the objectors, ruin the pro- 
prietors of those animals? Ixsvs CunisT acted in this a; 
a legislator. The owners of the swine were Jews; they 
transgressed, therefore, the law which declares ee ani 
mals unclean. But here again starts up a new objection, 
| levelled at Moses, Why are those animals pronounced 
unclean? Because, in the climate of Judea they are sub- 
| je to the leprosy. But here is a fresh triumph to our 
wits. The law of Moses, say they, was, then, rela- 
tive to climate, consequently, a mere political institution.“ 
To this I answer, that if I found, in either the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, any usage not relative to the laws of 
Nis I should be still more astonished. It is the cha- 
racter of a religion, divinely inspired, to be perfectly adapted 
to the happiness of man, and the laws enacted by the Au- 
THOR of Nature. From this want of correspondence false 
religions may be detected; and as to the point in question, 
the law of Moses, from it's privations, was evidently in- 
tended to be the law of a particular people; whereas that 
| 5 of the Gospel, from it's universality, | must EVE deen in 
tended for the whole human race. 
Paganism, Judaism, Mahometanism, have an prohibited 
the use of certain species of animal food; so that if one of 
fy - ws religions should become universal, it would produce 
either total destruction or unbounded multiplication, in evi- 
dent violation of the plan of creation. The Jews and Turks | 
| proscribe pork; the Indians of the Ganges reverence the 
heifer and the peacock. Not an animal exists but would 
serve as a feticha to some negro, or a manitou to some sa. 
vage. The Christian religion alone permits the necessary 
use of all animals; and prescribes abstinence from those of 
the land only at the season when they are . and 
when those of the sea abound on the sores. 
All religions have filled their temples with carnage, and 
immolated to Drirxx the life of the brute creation. The 
Bramins themselves, so compassionate to beasts, present to 
their idols the blood and life of men. The Turks offer in 
Sacrifice camels and sheep. Our religion, more pure, if 
we attend merely to the matter of the sacrifice, presents 
in homage to GOD bread and wine, the most delicious 
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iſt bestowed on man. Nay, the vine is the most widely 
diffused of all fruit-trees ; corn is almost the only alimen- 
ary plant which thrives in all climates; the liquor of the 
Weds! the flour of the other, is capable of being preserved 
for ages, and transported to every corner of the earth. 

All religions have permitted a plurality of women in 
marriage: Christianity but one. All have boasted of their 


tate of slayery, Ours atone has protected the liberty of 
all men, calling them back to the same destination and 
origin. - The religion of the Indians promises pleasure | 


it's reward heaven. Christianity alone knew our un- 
bounded passions were of divine original. It has not limited 


rected it to heaven and immortality : our religion intended 
that our passions should minister as wings to our virtue. 


cates a divine majesty to grief. So far from uniting us on 
earth, to render us miserable, she bursts the chains by which 
we are held captive. How many calamities has she seothed! 
how many tears wiped away! how many hopes inspired, 


of mercy thrown open to the guilty ! how many supports 
civen to innocence ! If reli gion was designed only for the 
consolation of the miserable, it was of course designed to 
promote that of the human race! 5 


Were the Christian Per. rag producing wegen it 3. 


— 1 We 


: wrested, in F e enormous possessions e the LW. 
and barons, and destroyed a part of their inhuman rights 
e che terrors of a life to come. But the people opposed 
t another bulwark to tyranny, viz. the power of the women. 


Our historians remark the influence women have had 
under certain reigne, but never chat of the sex in u general. 


\ 
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genealogies, and, regarding with contempt most other na- | 
tions, have permitted their. votaries to reduce them to a 


in this world; that of the Jews, riches; that of the Turks, 
conquest 3 but ours enjoins the practice of virtue, nd. 5 


love in the heart of man, to wife and children, but extends 
it to all mankind: it circumscribes not ambition to the 
sphere of a party, to the glory of one nation, but has di- 


It diftuses charms ineffable over innocence, and communi- 


when there was no longer room for hope! how many doors 2 
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They are nothing in their eyes unless decorated with titles, 
It was, however, from this feeble division of society that 
Providence, from time to time, called forth those who have 
defended the nation from internal foes, more formidable than 
foreign assailants. Hear what the good Plutarch says on 
the subject: Before the Gauls had passed the Alps, and 
got possess ion of Italy, a violent sedition arose, which 
issued in a civil war. But their wives, the two armies being 
on the point of engaging, threw themselves into the inter- 
vening space, and taking up the cause of their dissension, 
discussed it with so much wisdom, moderation and equity, 
that they gave com plete satisfaction to both parties. The 
result was an unanimous return to. cordial friendship, re- 
: uniting. city to city, and family to family; so that ever 
since they consult their wives respecting war or peace, and 
settle all differences with neighbours and allies roy 
to the advice of the women ST 
The power of the women ate from their  oppres 
sion. The commonalty, as oppressed as they, gave them 
their confidence, as they had given theirs to the people, 
Both parties were wretched, but misery attracted them to 
each other, "They. decided equitably, as they had nothing 


to gain or lose. To the women we must ascribe the taste 


for raillery, which has at all times characterized our na- 
tion. With a song simply they have often made our tyrants 
tremble, and by them ridicule has acquired a prodigious 
_ Influence in France, though the armour only of the weak, 
because women are the first to use it; and as, from na- 
tional prejudice, their esteem is the first of blessings, their 
| CORNER. must be the most grievous calamity imaginable. 
Cardinal Richlieu having restored to kings the legislative 
Do] authority, thereby stripped the nobility of the power of in- 
juring each other by civil wars; but he could not abols 
their rage for duelling, because the root of this prejudice 18 


„ people, and edicts have no power over their opinions 


when they are oppressed. The edict of the prince probi- 
bits the gentleman to meet his antagonist in single combat, 
and the opinion of his valet-de-chambrd forces him out, 
The nobility arrogate to themselves all the national honou 
but the people determine the object of it, aud allot it's pro- 


” 
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portions. Gold, e has levelled every rival influence, 
and triumphed over even the power of women. 

As most men are shocked at abuses, only by seeing them. 
in detail, because every thing great dazzles and commands 


venality in the lower orders of society. All the subaltern 
conditions which naturally rank under others, of right, are 
become the superiors, in fact, merely because they ara the 


richer, Accordingly, it is the apothecary, now-a-days, 


who has the employing of the physician; the attorney of 
the advocate; the handicraft of the merchant; the master- 


mason of the architect; the bookseller of the scholar, even 
those of the academy; the chair-hirer in church of the 
preacher, &c. It is easy to see to what all this leads. 
From this venality alone 1 must ensue the decline of all ta- 


ents. 


in the country, trades· people, possessec of fortune, do not 
choose to live there, for fear of being exposed to insult or 
confounded with the peasantry. They like better to live in 
small cities, in indolence and listlessnebs, than to viv ify the 


hs the lands lying commodiously for tliem, such bargains | 
astonished that there is no law in France to prevent the un- 


I 2G1SOTS, who limited the extent of Aa man” 8 possessions 
to seyen acres, as being sufficient for the subsistence of one 


as a yoke of oxen could plough in one day. As Rome in- 


lac ruin of the republie. 


of Corn, T said Xenophon, 06 inspire chose who raise them 


4. 


respect, I shall here produce a few instances of the effect of | 


The nobility, having TS 4 part of has CY as: : 


felds which degrade their cultivators. Hence small landed 
(states sink in value, and are falling into the hands of the 
great proprietors. If wealthy families were permtied to pur- 


would spcedily become fatal to the state. have e often been 


bounded accumulation of landed property. The Romans 


bm y. By the word ace, was understood as much lang 


creased in luxury, it was extended to 500 : but even this 
law was soon infringed, and the infraction hurried i forward : 


Conquerors have always met 1 feeble tale is : 
* countries where property 18 unequal] y divided. Overgrown Ka 
4 estates destroy the spirit of patriotism in the who have 1 
Fay ting and those who have nothing. „The shocks 
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with courage to defend them. The sight of them in IV 
fields 1s as a prize exhibited 1 in the middle of the theatre to 
crown the conqueror.“ 

Such is the danger to wha excessive accumulation of 


| property exposes a State outwardly ; ; but the internal mis- 
chief it produces among the citizens, and on the state of 
lands, are not less to be deplored: It is not upon the face 
of vast dominions, but in the bosom of industry, that the 
2 FATHER of mankind pours. out the Precious fruits ofthe 
earth. | 


Enormous property causes poverty all © over the Kingdom, 


or. the very same reason which has procured it the eulo- 
gium of many of our writers, namely, that it spares men 


the labours of agriculture. In many places there is no em- 


ployment for the peasantry during a great part of the year; 


but I shall insist only on their wreichednesg, which seems 


to increase with the riches of the district they inhabit. 


The district of Caux is the most fertile country in the 


world. Agriculture, on the great scale, is there carried to 
the height of perfection; but as the laws have there assigned 


in every family two-thirds of the landed Property to the 


flirst-born, you find unbounded affluence on the one : hang, 
mg extreme indigence on the other. 


I happened one day to be walking cioogh this fin 


Ds country, admiring as I went it's plains, 80 well cultivated 
and so extensive, that the eye loses itself in the unbounded 


Prospect. It was in the month of March, and very ear 
in the morning. It blew extremely cold from the nortl- 


cast. I perceived something red running across the fields, 
about a quarter of a league before me. 85 got up in time to 


see that they were two little girls in red jackets and wooden 


shoes, who were *enbline through the ditch which 
bounded the road. The rallest, about six or seven yea 
old, was crying bitterly. CO Child,” said 1, © what makes 
Fou cry, and whither are you going at so carly an hour! 
Sir,“ replied she, my poor mother is very ill. There 
N is not a mess of broth to be had in all our parish. We are 


going to that church in the bottom, to try if the cure of 
this parish can find us some. Jam crying because m/ 


Uttle sister is not able to walk any farther,” As She all 
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she wiped her eyes with a bit of canvas, which served her 
for a petticoat. On her raising up the rag to her face, I 
could perceive. that she had not the cemblance of a shift. 


The abject misery of the children, in the midst of plains 
s0 fruitful, wrung my heart. The relief which I could 


administer was small indeed. I myself was then on my 
way to see misery in other forms. Indeed the number of 


worse than Normandy: 


The people usually balance the vices of their oppressors by 


zexes, but those who, from peculiarity of condition, are de- 
q prived of the honours of society and the first pleasures of 
0 Nature; an association which has all reputations at their 
x mercy, disturbing the peace of families at their wilk These 
b persons retail for a dinner that inexhaustible & leftion of 


instance to regulate public opinion. 


city, While they dispose of the reputation and Pleasures 
9 the rich, two of the columns attack their fortune! in front; , 
one employs intimidation, the other seduction. 
My present reflections shall not be confined to the pow & 
8 2 | ; 


— 


wretches in the best cantons of this province amount to # 
fourth, nay, to a third of the inhabitants in every. parish ; 
and many other provinces of the kingdom a are COMPARE 7 


The spirit of finance has accumulated all these woes on 
the head of the people, by stripping them of the means of 
subsistence, and sapping the foundations of their morality. 
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their own, opposing corruption to corruption, From the 
prolific womb of vulgar debauchery issue buffoons, come- 
dians, dealers in luxury, nay, even men of letters, who, to 
flatter the rich, and save themselves from indigence, extend 

dissipation of manners and opinions to the extremity of 
Europe. In the class of the unmarried vulgar we find the 
most powerful bulwark opposed to rank and wealth, This 
numerous body comprehends not only the youth of both 


mecdotes, favourable or unfavourable, which a are in r : 


' A rich man cannot marry a handsome wite,: nor enjoy . 
1 at home: x in his own 3375 those e oblige him, Dt 


point of al fachionable ae he must adopt the 1 man- 2 
ners which his plebeian « dictators prescribe, however con- , 
11 to Nature, however inconsistent with conjugal 
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1 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


and wealth acquired by several religious orders, but exten 
to their number in general. Polideians pretend that France 
would become too populous were there no convents in it, 
Are England and Holland over-peopled, where there are 
none? "It betray S, besides, little acquaintance with the re. 
sources of Nature. The more inhabitants a country con- 
| tains, the more productive it is. France could maintain, 
* perhaps, four times mot people than it now contains, if 
parcelled out into small frecholds. We must not form our 
Judgment of 1 it 8 fertility from it's immense domains. Those 
vast deserted districts yield only one crop in two years, or, 
at most, two in three. But with how many crops and men 
=_ are mall tenements covered! ] have seen, in the same field, 
24 cherry -trees growing in potatoe-beds ; vines clambering up 
the cherry trees, ind lofty walnut-trees rising * the 
| 1 vines; four crops, one above another, kin. the carth, 
upon the earth, and in the air, even in the meadow-layd of 
St. Gervais, near Paris. In a word, every species of ve- 
 getable | is there produced by the industry of cultivation. 
Here a young rustic, with a basket and ladder, mounts 
A fruit-tree, like another Vertumnus; while some young 
girl, in the adjoining valley, sings her song loud enough to 
be heard by him, presenting t the! image of another Pomona. 
MP cruel prejudices have stricken with sterility and solitude 
a considerable part of F rance, and have henceforth allotted 
the possession of a great kingdom to a little handful of 
5 proprietors, how i is it that, ineteed of founders of new ordele, 
| founders of new colonies do not arise among us, as among 
the Egyptians and the Greeks ? Shall France never havc 
to boast of an Inachus and of a Panaiis? W. hy do we 
force the African tribes to cultivate our lands in America, 
- while our starving peasantry want employ ment at home? 
Why not transport thither our poor by families; children, 
old men, lovers, cousins, nay , the very churches and saints 
cf ourwillages, that they may! ind in those far distant lunch 
the loves and the illustons of a country. Ah! bad libe/te 
and equality been inv ited to those regions where Neture 
does so much with moderate cultivation, the cottages of | 
the New World would at this day 5 ave been prelerab eto 
the e of the Old. 
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Politicians consider war as necessary to a state, because, 
is they pretend, it takes off the superflux of mankind. In 
general they have a very limited knowledge of human na- 
ture. Independent of the resources of the sub- division of 
property, which multiplies the fruits of the earth, there is 
no country but what has the means of emigration within 
it's reach, especially since the discovery of the New World. 
Besides, even the best peopled states contain immense tracks 
of uncultivated land. China and Bengal are, I believe, the 
countries on the globe which contain most inhabitants. In 
China, nevertheless, are many and extensive deserts, amidst 
it's finest provinces, because avarice attracts their cultiva- 
tors to the vicinity of great. rivers and cities, for the con- 
 reniency of commerce. Many enlightened travciiers have N 
made this observation. | _ 
| Generally to the exceesive number of bachelors may be | 
acide that of profligate women; they are in exact pro- 
portion to each other. This evil, too, is the eſlect of a na- 
tural re- action. As the two sexes are born and die in nearly 
equal numbers, every man comes into the world and leaves 
it in company with his female. He, therefore, who prefers _ 
celibacy to marriage, dooms a female toa single life. The 
ecclesiastical order robs the sex of so many husbands, and 
the social order deprives them of the means of subsistence ; 
our manufactures and machinery have swallowed up almost 
all the arts by which they were formerly enabled to earn a 
livelihood. I do not speak of those who knit stockings, 
embroider, weave, &c. employments which in better tunes 
$0 many worthy matrons followed, but are now entirely . 
engrossed by persons bred to the business; but we have, 
forsooth ! taylors, shoe-makers, male hair-dressers for the 
ladies. We have men-milliners, dealers in linen, gauze, 
muslin, gum-flowers. Men are not asbamed to assume 
the easy and commodious occupation, leaving to the poor 
women the rougher and more laborious. We have female 
dealers in cattle, in pigs; others who vend bricks and na- 
vigate barges; some even labour in quarries. 
We meet multitudes in Paris sweating under an enor- 
mous load of linea, under heavy water-pails, blacking 
Foes on the quays; others yoked, like beasts, to little carts. 
" G3 3 
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126 STUDIES OF NATURE. 

Thus the sexes unsex themselves; the men dwindle into 
females, the women harden into men. Females, in truth, 

would rather turn their charms to account than their I 
strength. But what mischief is every day produced by 
women of the town! What conjugal infidelity, what do- 
mestic plunder do they occasion! Scarcely has night be- 
Zun to spread her curtain when every street, every Place of 
resort swarms with them; at every corner they lie in wait 
for their prey. | Kept mistresses loll it away to the opera in 
| magnificent equipages, every one of them bent on melting | 
down a fortune. It is thus GOD vai ye: ann 

5 of a people by the oppressed. 5 
An attempt has lately been made to encourage virtue in 
8 our poor country girls, by festivals called : ; when 
- Our Paris trades-people crown our rustic vestals, and conde- 

scend like wise to permit the youthful peasants to eat at the 
same table with themselves for that day: for the rich, and 
our cit dames in business, do not put themselves on a level 
with the female peasantry, even at the foot of the altar. 
But you who bestow crowns'on virtue, are you not afraid 


= "of blighting the prize by your touch ? Noble and generous 


effort! They bestow a garland of roses. upon indigent 
virtue in the country, while in che cy vice Haunts about 
| gli {tering with diamonds, 

On the other hand, the TOE BOND of guilt appear as 
injudiciously adjusted as the rewards of virtue, We too 
frequently hear these terrible words, The sentence of condem= 
nation! but never, The sentence of reward, Crimes are re- 
pressed by infamous punishments. A simple brand in- 
flicted, instead of reforming the criminal, frequently plunges 


im deeper 1 in guilt, and often drives his family 1 into vicious 


courses. Where can an unhappy wretch find refuge, who 
has been publicly whipped, branded, and drummed out L. 
Necessity has made him a thief; indignation and despair 
will hurry him on to murder. His relations, dishonoured 
in the public estimation, abandon their homes, and become 
vagabonds. His sisters give themselves up to prostitution. 
These effecꝭs of the fear which the hangman impresses 

on the lower orders, are considered as prejudices salutary 
to >" Wem, but N e unspeakable mischief. The 
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sense of honour, nor even from the shame of guilt, but 
only to the species of punishment. The decapitation of a 
man for treason, or his being shot for desertion, are consi- 


tered as no stigma on his family. The people, sunk be- 
low their Fa despise that only which is peculiar 13 


themselves, and Shew no pity in their decisions, because 
they are miserable. 


The wretchedness of the n orders is, therefore, the 
principal source of our physical and moral maladies. There 
is another, no less fertile in mischief, I mean the education 
of children. This branch of political economy engaged, 
among the ancients, the attention of the greatest legislators ; - 
with us education has no manner of N to the con- 
stitution of the state. In early life are formed the inclina- | 
tions and aversions which influence the whole of our exis- 


tence. Our first affections are likewise the last; they ac- 


company us through liſe, re-appear in old age, and then 
revive the sensibikties of childhood with still * force | 


than those of mature age. 


Wise Nature, in giving so "mock force to early habits; 
intended that our happiness should depend on those most 


concerned to promote it — our parents; for on the affections 


they at that season inspire, depends the affection we are 
one day called upon to return. But with us as soon as the 


child is born, he is transferred to a mercenary nurse. The 


first bond Nature intended should attach him to his parents 


is burst asunder before it is formed. The day will come, 
perhaps, when he will behold the funeral procession of those 
who gave him birth leave his father's door with as much 


indifference as they Saw his cradle turned out. He may be 
recalled home, it is true, at the age when the graces, when 
innocence, when the necessity of having an object of affec= _ 
tion should fix him there for ever. But he is permitted to 
taste those sweets only to make him feel, in a little while, 5 
the bitterness of losing them. He is sent to school, and 
boarded far from home. There he is doomed to shed tears 


Which no materna] hand is ever more to wipe wake 1 theee 
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ac end them to actions the most indifferent, and con- 
vert them into bitter aggravations of misery, not from a 
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123 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


| he is to form triendships with strangers pregnant with re- 


gret and repentance; and there he must learn to extinguish 
che natural affections of brother, sister, father, and mother, 


the most powerful and the swxetest chains by N 290 Nature 
attaches us to our country. | 


After this first horrid outrage en on his young 


heart, others equally violent are off ered to his understanding, 
His tender memory must be loaded with ablatives, conjune- 
tions, conjugations, I he blossom of human life is sacri- 
ficed to the metaphysical jargon of a dead language. Whut 
| Frenchman could submit to the torture of learging his own 
in that manner? And if there be those wo have exercised 
uch laborious patience, do they speak better than persons 
who have never endured such drudgery * ? Who writes best, 
a lady of the court, or a pedantic grammarian ? To learn 
to speak by grammar rules, is the same thing with learning 
to walk by the laws of equilibrium. Practice teaches the 
grammar of a language, and the passions are our best in- 
structors in the rhetoric of 1 it, A period of life all fire and | 
activity is thus repressed by an unnatural constraint, trans- 
forming it into a state, sad, sedentary, and specu! ative, 
— which. has a dismal influence on the temperament, by in- 
grafting upon it maladies without number. | 


Of love: and ambition, the two moving principles of 


the human heart, the last is b. y far the most durable and 
dangerous. It dies last in the aged, and our education puts 
it prematurely in motion in the young. Tt would be infi- 

| nitely better to assist them in directing their early tender 
aflfections toward an amlable object. Most men are des- 
| lined to feel the power of this gentle passion, which Na- 
ture has made the firmest cement of society. If their age 
forbid a commerce of carly love, their affections ought to 
be directed into the channel of friendship, and thus batta- 
lions of friends might be formed among them, propos to 
devote themselves in the service of their country.“ | 


Ambition, give it what specious name you Please, i is the 


* Children, at Sparta, were taught only to obey, to love virtue, to love: 


their country, and to live in the most intimate unton, till they were divided 


in their schools into two classes, of Lovers and Beloved. 


— 
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grorn enemy of all virtue, the source of the 1 most danger- 
ous and detestable vices, every one being disposed to gra- 


tify it in his own way. It is forbidden by Nature and Re- 


Hant figure in the run of the classes, who were by and by 
totally eclipsed in the vast sphere of literature ! Italy is 
crovded with colleges and academies ; but can she boast, 
at this day, of so much as one man eminently distin- 


distrated, by ill-assorted societies, jealousics, cabals, in- 
trigues, and ambition, become enfeebled and melt away? 


learning, or what is called manner. 


ture, the source of all talents. Observe the arts brought to 
those for which there is no public school, no prize, no aca- 


demy; such as milliners, jewellers, hair: dregsers, cooks, &c. 
We have, it is true, men of high reputatiön in the irberal 


lents before they were admitted into academies. But ad- ö 
mitting that talents are formed in colleges, they would not” 


portant that a country should possess virtue than talents, 


colleges. © But in the multitude who never succeed, all the 


VIces "of a negative ambition are already 1 in a state of fer- 


their leader, upon the World. REL 
After having elevated a poor boy above his equals, by 

the title of emperor, and even above the whole hurnan race, 

by wa, of son of the church, he is cruelly brought low by 
| 0 9 


ligion. But emulation, we are told, awakens talents. It 
would be easy to demonstrate that the most celebrated wri- 
ters, in every walk of literature, never were brought up at 
college, from Homer, acquainted with no language but his 
own, down to J. J. Rousseau, who was a very indifferent 
Latin scholar. How many young men have made a bril=- 
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cuihed? Do we not see there, on the contrary, talents 
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I think 1 perceive another reason of this decline; nothing 
is studied I in those serminaries but methods and forms of | 


This study, by fixing 
us in the track of a master, forces us out of the path of Na- 


. 
1 
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the highest perfection in France, and you will find they are 


arts, and in the sciences; but these men acquired their ta- 
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for that be less prejudicial to the nation; for it is more im- 


and that men should be happy than renowned, A trea- 
cherous glare covers the vices of those who Succeed 1 in our 


mentation, and prepared to burst forth, at t the command of — 
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the infliction of this punishment, the skin separated from 
the tip of their fingers. What shall be said of those infa- 


5 e to learn the art of disputation. Truth, we are 
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rigorous and degrading punishments.* 1 have een, at col. 
9 lege, many a pretty creature ready to swoon with pain, re- 
ceive on their little hands a dozen sharp strokes; and by 


mous punishments, which produce a disgraceful effect on 
the morals of both scholars and regents : ? It is impossible 
to enter on this subject without putting aer to the 
blush. And yet they are employed by priests! ; 
Dur children, subyerted by the vices of a faulty eduga⸗ 
tion, become false reasoners, knavish, hypoeritical, envi- 
ous, ugly, and wicked. In proportion as they increase in 
age, they increase also in malignity and the spirit of con- 
tradiction. Not a school - boy knows any thing of the laws 
of his country, but some may have heard talk about those 
of the twelve tables. No one of them can tell how our 
own wars are conducted; but many can entertain you with 
| those of the Greeks and Romans. They all know single 
combat is prohibited ; yet many go to the rnGng-ochook, 
Where the only thing taught is to fight duels. 2 
Others, destined to functions more peaceful, are put tc to 
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gravely told, is struck out of the collis:on of opinions, 
Out of disputations have arisen sophisms, paradoxes, errors 
of every kind. T ruth never shews her face before tyrants; 


and every man who disputes would be a tyrant if he could. k 
The light of truth has no resemblance to the fatal corrus- N 
cations of thunder, but to the brightness of che sun when 5 
| heaven! 18 without: a cloud. : | | Rs 
I shall not follow our youth into 805 words, ew he ch 


would be sufficiently unhappy, supposing him to have pre- 
Served only that fear of blame and desire of commendation 
under Which his studies were conducted. Influenced by 


— * Consult Montagne' 8 Ex82 7s, book 4, chap. 25. 1 was one of 

those men not educated at college. He was instructed without tasting ect 

poral punishment, and without emulation, under the paternal roof, by the 

gentlest of fathers, and by preceptors whose memory he has preciousſy elk: 

5 balmed in his writings. He became, by means of an education diawetti- 
cally opposite to ours, one ot the best and most inteiligent- men of tue 
| nation. | | 
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the opinion of another, himself possessing no steady prin- 
ciple, the silliest of women will rule over him with more 
unbounded empire than his professor. All I plead for is, 
that children should be delivered, at least, from that tedious 
apprenticesh p of misery, by which they are depraved, at 
the happiest and most amiable period of their existence, 
and which has afterward so much influence on their cha- 
racters. Man is born good, society renders him wicked, 
and our mode of education prepares the way for it. 

Trace the history of a villain's life, and we shall find his | 
infancy had been miserable. Where children were un- 
happy, I have observed them wicked and ugly; but where 
1 saw them happy, they were beautiful and good. In 
Holland and F landers, where they are brought up with the 
greatest gentleness, their beauty is singularly remarkable. 
You never hear them, as in our cities, uttering loud and 
bitter cries; still less are they threatened with 1 58 rod by 
their mothers and nurses, they are not gay, but contented. 
You observe on their countenance an air of tranquillity and 
satisfaction perfectly enchanting, and infinitely | more inte- 
resting than the boisterous mirth of our young people, 
when they are no longer under the FT of tha fathers or 
preceptanss..: r „ WET 5 
This calmness . over all their Gibs, 1s. the - 
souree of a happy composure during their whole life. 1 
never saw any country where parental tenderness was so 
strikingly expressed: the children repay in their old age, 
the indulgence with which they were treated in helpless 
infancy, By bonds so endearing are these people 80 ph]. 
erfully attached to their country, that we find very few of » 
them settling among strangers. With us, fathers Nike het. 
ter to see children sprightly than good, because in an am- 
bitious society, spirit raises man to the head of a party, 
but goodness makes dupes. They have epigrams composed 
by their children; but wit being only the perception of the 
relations of society, children Searcely ever have any but 
what is borrowed. Wit itself! is frequently, in them, the 
proof of a miserable existence, as may be remarked in the 


«hooboys of our cities, who usually are sprightlier chan 
66 
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132 
forward in point of feeling; and this reflects great blame on 


> dehcately than men. 


the children of the common people. Walking through the 


a poor woman, lying along the ground, weeding a ded of 


| _ If 1 Fe you, > qo complaints will be Tos "Only. com- 
Panion.“ a | 


0 three children, two little cirls, employed with singular ac- 
I tivity in picking up the scattered sticks of dry wood, which 
they deposited in a bask#t, and a little boy, all in tatters, 
and extremely lean, devouring a morsel of bread. I asked 
the tallest what she intended to do with the wood ; she re- 
plied, Look, Sir, at that Poor boy: he is very mise- 
rable! He is so unfortunate as to have a step-mother, 
Who sends him out, all day long, to pick up wood: if he 
carries none home, he is beaten ceverely ; when he happens 
to have got a little, and is carrying it off, the Swiss at the 
_ pkrk-gate takes it from him, and applies it to his own use. 


breakfast. Having thus spoken, she and her companion 
filled the little basket; helped him up with it on his back, 
and run away before their unhappy friend to wad gate 1. 
the park, to sce if he could Pass unmolested. 


; Sontradxclions, by unproſitable studies, by dangerous an- 
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the children of the peasantry : but in general they are all 


those who degrade them, at an age when they feel more 
Affecting instances of teh are not unfrequent in 
Pre St. Gervais, about the setting-in of winter, I observed 


Sorrel ; close by her was a little girl, of six years old at 


most, standing motionless and quite impurpled with the 
; cold. . addressed myself to the woman, who was indis- 

2 OY poged, and enquired into the nature of her malady. 66 Sir,“ 
said she, “ for three months past, 1 have suffered severely 
from the rheumatism; but my disease gives me less pain than 
that poor child does: she will not quit me a single mo- 
ment. If I say to her, See, you are quite benumbed with 


cold, go and warm yourself; she replies: Alas! mother, 


Another time, being i in the park at Marly, 1 there found 


He is half dead with hunger, and we have given him our 


Foolish instructors! Human nature, you tell us, is cor- 
rupted: yes, but you are the persons who corrupt it by 


as wm an eaud © 
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vid: by amefal chastisements : : and by : an x equitable re- 


action of Divine Justice, that feeble and unfortunate gene- 


ration will one day give back to that which oppresses it, 


all the mischiet which it first received. 


I 


sTrupy EIGHTH. 


| — . — 


REPLY TO THE. OBJECTIONS. AGAINST A DIVINE PROVI- 


' DENCE, AND THE HOPES QF A LIFE TO COME, FOUNDED. 
ON THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE NATURE OP GOD, AND: te 


ON THE Mun OF A PRESENT STATE». 


| HAT avails it me, some one will say, « that 


at any time? What is It that constitutes G02 But 


taking it for granted that an intelligent Being directs the 


affairs of this universe, man ascuredly i is abandoned to him 


self: no hand has traced his career: as far as he is con- 
cerned, there are, apparently, two Deities; the one inviting 
him to unbounded enjoyment, and the other dooming e SY 
to endless privation; one God of Nature, and lde God 


of Religion. Man is left totally uncertain whether of the 


two he is bound to please; and whatever be the choice 
which he is determined to make, how can he tell whether = 


| he is rendering himself an object of love or hatred? 
is virtue itself fills him with doubts and 8 5 
it renders him miserable, both inwardly and outwardly; it 


reduces him to a state of perpetual warfare with himself, 
and with the world, to the interests of which he is oblige d | 


to make a sacrifice of himself. If he is chaste, the wala | 
calls him impotent; if religious, he is accounted silly; if 
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my tyrants are punished, if J am still to be the 
= of tyranny? ls it possible that such compensations 
should be the work of GOD? Great Philosophers, who. 

have devoted their Whole life to the study of Nature, have 
refused to acknowledge i it's Author. Who hath seen GOD 
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he diseovers benignity of disposition, it is because * wants 
courage; if he devotes himself for the good « of his country, 
he is a fanatic; if simple, he is duped; if modest, he is 
supplanted; every where he is derided, betrayed, despised, 
now by the philosopher, and now by the devotee. On 
what foundation can he build the hope of a recompense 


for so many struggles and mortifications? On a life to 
come? What assurance has he of it's existence? Where | 


1 bs traveller that ever returned from thence? 


© What is the soul of man? Where was it a hundred | 
| years ago! ? Where will it be a century hence? It expands 
with the senses, and expires when they expire. What be- 


comes of it in sleep, in a lethargy? It is the illusion of 


pride to imagine 1 it immortal: Nature universally points to | 


death, in his monuments, in his appetites, in his loves, in 


his friendships : man is universally reduced to the necessity | 


of drawing a veil over this idea.: In order to live less mi- 


serable, he ought to divert himself; that is, as the word lite- 


rally imports, he ought to urn aide from that dismal per- 


gs pective of woes which Nature is presenting to him on 


— 


exery side. To what hopeless labours has she not sub- 


jected his miserable life? The beasts of the field are a 
thousand times happier; clothed, lodged, fed by the 150 | 
of Nature, they give themselves up "without: solicitude to 


the indulgence of their passions, and finish their career 
Without any presentiment of e and without wy Rar: 


of an hereafter. 


ff there be a G0 who 1 over the 9210 of 


. all, he must be inimical to the felicity of the human race. 


What is it to me that the earth is clothed with. vegetables, 


if I have not the shade of a single tree at my disposal? Of 
| what importance are to me the laws of harmony and of 
love, which govern Nature, if I behold around me only ob- 


jects Kune and deceiving; or if my fortune, my cqudi- 
tion, my religion, i 1mpose deer upon me? The gene- 
ral felicity diffused over the earth, serves only as à bitter 
aggravation of my particular wretchedness. What interest 


is it possible for me to take in the wisdom of an arrange - 
ment which renovates all things, if, as a consequence of 


that very arrangement, I feel myself sinking, and ready to 


. 


he lost for ever? . nas PARTY ke arraign "4 


fire i is light given to him that is in misery, and 1 ife unto the bitter 
in cul? Alas! the appearances of happiness have been 


despair of ever attaining it. If a GOD, intelligent and be- 
| neficent, governs Nature, diabolical spirits direct and con- 
found at least the affairs of the children of men 
I «hall, first, reply to the principal authorities, on ITY 
some of. those objections are supported. They are ex- 


losopher, namely, Lucretius and Pliny, 


a will, which they themselves possessed not? 


systems with the same materials, have applied to them, by 


zation; but all without success. 


dence, and say with Job the Arabian, chap. iii. 20. Vhere- 


disclosed to the view of man, only to overwhelm him with 


tracted, in part, from a celebrated poet, and a learned Phi- 


If you believe, with Leibnitz, that those de or uni- 
ties, have perceptions peculiar to themselves, you give up 
the laws of chance, and must allow to the elements of Na- 
ture, the intelligence you refuse to it's AuTHoR. Descartes 
has subjected those impalpable principles to the laws 

of an ingenious geometry; and after him, the herd of phi- 
losophers, seduced by the facility of erecting all sorts of 


turns, the laws of attraction, of Semen, of ey 0 


1 has thought proper to pursue : a ho still z 
more Strange, „ that in a work, the professed object 
of which is to materialize the Deity, he sets out with deify- 
ing matter. He has given way to this universal Principle, 
that we find it ble powerfully to interest mankind, 
whatever be the object, without presenting to the mind, 
some d the attributes of Deity. On this hypothesis, there» 


Lucretius has clothed the philosophy of Empedodles and OE 
en in very beautiful verses. His imagery is enchant- 

ing; but that Philosophy of atoms, which adhere to each 
1 by chance, is 80 completely absurd, that wherever it 
appears, the beauty of the poetry is impaired, To what, 
we may ask him, do those primary atoms, out of which 
you construct the elements of Nature, owe their existence ? 26 
Who communicated to them the first movement? How 
is it possible they should have given to the aggregation of 
a great number of bodies, a spirit of life, a . and 2 
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ascribes to her the creation of the world; addresses Prayers 

and bestows on her person the epithet of sacred; he invests 
her with a character of goodness, Justice, intelligence, and 
| Power, which belongs to GOD only; in a word, the attri- 


God, and the whole work is an elaborate demonstration of 
tlie being of GOD. His authority must be of considerable 
weight, as it is not that of a poet, to whoin opinions are à 
matter of indifference, provided he can produce a striking 
picture; nor that of a sectary, obstinately determined to 
: Support a party, whatever: violence may be done to con- 
science; nor, finally, that of a flatterer, making his court to 
Vicious princes. Pliny wrote under the virtuous Titus, and 
dedicated his book to him. He carries to such a height 
the love of truth, and contempt of the glory of the age in 
Which he lived, as to condemn the victories of Cesar, in 
Rome itself, and when addressing a Roman emperor. He 
is replete with humanity and virtue; and exposes the cru- 
elty of masters to their slaves, the luxury of the great, nay, 
the dissolute conduct of severaF empresses. He- sometimes 
Pronounces the panegyric of good men; and exalts even 
above the inventors of arts, persons who have rendered 
themselves illustrious eh their e wodesty, and 
piety. 5 4 
His work is a combination of brilliancies, a real ency- 
clopedia, containing the history of the knowledge and the 
errors of his time. These last are sometimes imputed to 
him unjustly, for he frequentiy brings them forward'in the 


STUDIES OF NATURE. 
fore, in his first Bock B Rerum Naturd, he Kies Venus; 


butes are $0 exactly the same, that, suppressing only the 


word Venus, in the invocation of his poem, you may ap- 
_ ply it almost entirely to the Divine Wisdom. He is con- 

strained to admit, in the sequel of his poem, that this god- 
dess, so wonderfully beneficent, is directly chargeable wth 
the ruin of health, of fortune, and, sooner or later, with 
the loss of reputation: that, from the very lap of the plea- 

sures which she bestows, there issues a something which 


embitters enjoyment, torments a man, and renders him 
miserable. 9 


Pliny takes the Arefly opposite e 4, "i the very 
threshold of his Natural Llistory, he affirms there is no 
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view of refuting them. The physicians and apothecaries, 


| ture, from whom he has derived such various intelligence, 


may address him 1n the words of Cesar to Brutus: al, 
you too, my gon i | 


that no author has suffered more from the unfaithfulness of 


omitted. 


* upbraids che first Chilatizns with pk sup- 
pressed, on account of four or five articles which contra- 
dicted their creed, a part of the works of Cornelius Tacitus, 
though the emperor Tacitus, his relation, had, by his 


express "is, furnished all he libraries in FA world with. - 


them.“ 


In our own ape. every party exerts itself to run dine 


the reputation and opinions opposed to it. Mankind 1% 
in the hands of religion and philosophy, like the old man 


in the fable, between two dames of different ages. . They | 
had both a mind to trim his' locks, each in her own way. 


The Younger picked out all the white hairs, which She | 


* r book 1 ii, chap. Aix. 0 | 


who have extracted many of their prescriptions from him, 

abuse him, because he finds fault with their conſectural art 
and systematic spirit. He abounds, besides, in curious in- 

formation, in profound views, and interesting traditions; 
and what renders his performance invaluable, be uniformly 
expresses himself in a picturesque manner. With all this 
taste, judgment, and knowledge, Pliny is an atheist. Na- 


2 
8 


If 1 may be el to say it, in e of Pliny, WY 
[ believe his immortal work to be falsified, where he is 


made to reason as an atheist. All his commentators agree, 


%. 
+ 8 
5 1 


transcribers than he has done; that copies of his Natural 
History exist, in which whole chapters are entirely diffe- 
rent. I shall here observe, that the writings of the an- 
cients have passed through more than one unfaithful lan- 
guage, nay worse, more than one suspicious hand, They 
have met with the fate of their monuments, among which = 
their temples have been most of all degraded. Their books 
have also been mutilated, chiefly i in passages favourable to 
religion, or the reverse. An instance of this we have in 
the transcription of Cicero's Treatise on the Nature of the 
Gods, in which the objections int eee are 
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moved the black; consequently his head was ee re. 


tion of this ancient infidelity of the two parties, than an in- 


| without once referring to this wonderful event. How can 


self in a tedious detail of minute circumstances, should not 


ing on the wisdom, goodness, providence, and majesty of 


more intended to serve as an example to the human race. 


could not bear; the old one, for an opposite reason, 0. 


duced to complete baldness. 
It is impossible to adduce a more satisfactory ee 


terpolation to be found in the writings of Flavius Josephus, 
who was contemporary with Pliny. He is made to say, 
in 80 many words, that the Messiah was- just born; and he 
eontinues his narration, to the end of a voluminous history, 


it be believed that Josephus, who frequently indulges him- 


have reverted a thousand and a thousand times to a birth 
so deeply interesting to his nation, considering that it's very 
= was involved 3 in that event, and that even the de- 
struction of Jerusalem was only one of the consequences of 
the death of Jxsus ChRisr? He, on the contrary, pervers 
the meaning of the prophecies which announce Him, ap- 
 phing them to-Vespasian and Titus; for he, as well as the 
other Jews, expected a Messiah triumphant. | Besides, had 
e believed 1 in DR, would he not have embraced | 
is religion? 
For a linilar 1 reason, is it credible (has Pliny chould come: 
mence his Natural History with denying the existence of. 
GOD, and afterwards fill every page of it, with expatiat- 


Nature; on the presages and pre-monitions, sent expressly 
from the gods; and even on the miracles . pere 
through the medium of dreams? | 

Certain savage tribes. have been adduced as ale of 
atheism, and every sequestered corner of the globe has been: 
for this purpose explored. But obscure tribes were no 


than certain mean and obscure families among ourselves 
could be proposed as proper models to the nation; espe- 
_cually when the object is to support by authority an opi- 
nion necessarily subversive of all society. Besides, such 
assertions are absolutely false. 1 have read the histor) of 
voyages from which they are extracted. The travellers 
3 they, had but a transient TR those 120 


because they saw no temples; as if any other temple were 


riands on their tombs. The immortality of the soul, ad- 
60. 


from men, we could collect that of the whole human race, 


on the earth as universal error. 


idea, and considered it as the natural bond of union among 


the 


Desert was one day asked, How he came to be assured 


„ere was a God? e In the ame way,“ replied he, that 
e, | am able to tell by the print impressed on the sand ane ag 


co iwas a man or a bea. t which passed that way. WY 


e- Man, as has been said, cannot imagine any form, or 


bi- broduce a single idea of which the model is not in Nature. 
ch He expands his reason only on the reasons Nature has sup- 
of lied. GOD must, therefore, necessarily exist, were it but 


leis bor this, that man has an idea of him. But if we atten · 


ns * Travels thravgh Arabia by M Mons, Arien. 
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ole, and were. totally unacquainted with their languages. | 
They supposed there could be no religion among them, 


necessary to the belief in GOD than that of Nature These 
me travellers contradict themselves, by relating that those 5 
nations, else here represented as destitute of all religion, 
make obeisance to the moon, by prostrating themselves to 
the earth, or lifting up their hands to heaven: that they 
pay respect to the memory of their fore-fathers, and place £ 


mitted how you will, e wy, 88 ans existence of 
But if the Kent of all waths ated 7 in ed of etimony 


from geniuses the most exalted, down to the lowest state of 
ignorance. This unanimity of testimony is of irresistible 
W eight; for it is impossible that such a ching should exist : 


Newton, who pursued his researches into the laws ” Y | 
Nature so profoundly, never pronounced the name of GOD | 
without moving his hat, and otherwise expressing the moe 
devout respect. He took pleasure in recalling this sublime 


all nations, Corneille le Bruyn, the Dutch pamnter, relates, 
that happening to dine one day at his table, in company 
with several other foreigners, Newton, when the desert wag. 
served up, proposed a health to the men of every country 
A in GOD. This was drinking the health of 
uman race. A belief in GOD arises from the spec- 
tacle of Nature simply. A poor ignorant Arabian of the 
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=_— tively consider that every thing necessary to man exists in 

| a most wonderful adaptation to his necessities, for the 

strongest of all reasons GOD likewise must exist, He who 

& is the universal acopration of all the societics of the human 
1 race. 


1 But I should wish to Lnowr, in What way those who 
= 1 of his existence, on a review of the works of Nature, 
=_ would desire to be assured of it? Do they wish he should a 


appear under a human form, and assume the figure of an 
old man, as he is painted! in some of our churches? They 
=. would say, this is a man. Were He to invest himseli with 
Some unknown and celestial form, could we in a human 
body support the sight? The complete and unveiled dis- 
_ play of even a single one of his works on the earth would 
be sufficient to confound our feeble organs. For example, 
_ -. jf the earth wheels around it's axis, as is supposed, there is 
not a human being in existence, who, from a fixed point in 
the heavens, could view the rapidit 7 of it's motion without 

| horror; for he would behold rivers, oceans, kingdoms, 
| whirling about under his feet with a velocity almort thrice 
as great as a cannon-ball. But even the swiftness of this 
| diurnal rotation is a mere nothing : for the rapidity with 
1 which the globe describes it's annual circle, and hurls us 
round the sun, is 75 times greater than that of a bullet «hot 
5 from the cannon. Were it but possible for the eye to view | 
through the skin the mechanism of our own body, the'sgit 
would overwhelm us. Durst we make a single move 
ment if we saw our blood circulating, the nerves pulling, 
the lungs blowing, the humours filtrating, andi all the in- 
comprehensible 9 age of fibres, 1 97 — pumps, cur- 
rents, pivots, which sustain an existence at once 50 frail 

and SO presumptuous? OR On 

Would we wish, on. K: 5 chat Go chould ms 

8 nifest himself in a manner tore adapted to his own nature, 
1 5 by the direct and immediate communication of his intell- 

gence, to the exclusion of every intervenient mean? 

When some striking truth or affecting sentiment impresscs 

25 an audience at a theatre, some are melted into tears, otheis 
almost choked with an oppressed respiration, others quite 
in Aa e clapping their hands, and stamping with 
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their feet ; the females in the boxes actually fainting away. 
Were these violent agitations of spirit to go on progres- 
sirely but for a few minutes only, the persons subject to 
them might lose their reason, perhaps life. What would 
be the käse, then, if the Source of all truth and feeling 
were to communicate himself to us in a mortal body? 


He discloses e to che «imple, and hides his face trom 
the proud, 


because I am incapable of comprehending his origin: ? 


does not exist: for, W ho made man? Wh fy should there 


went before? and, Vi berefore should] not be dere in those 
which are to come? The existence of GON is at all times 
cen „and thut of men only contingent. . Nay, the ex- 


© very well without him. 
The harmony of this globe would be vartially destroy ed, 


GOD has placed us at a suitable distance from his infinite 
Majesty; near enough to perceive, but not so near as to be 
annihilated by it. He veils intelligence under the forms of - 
matter, and He restores our confidence respecting the move- 
ments of the material world by the sentiment of his intelli- 5 
gence. If at any time He is pleased to communicate him 
ref | in a more intimate manner, it is not through the chan- 
nel of haughty science, but through that of 110 dest virtue. 


„But, it is as! ked. «WW kat made GOD? WI hy chould 3 


there be a God? © / Am 1 to call in question his existence : 
This sty le of reasoning would lead us to conclude that 1 man 


be men? "Why am I in the world in the ei gliteenth cen- 
wy? Why did 1 not arrive in some of the ages which 


tence of man is the only apparently uperfluous existence 
in the order established upon earth. Many islands have 
been discovered without inhabitants which presented abodes 
tne most,enchanting, from the disposition of the valleys of 
the waters, of the w 8 85 of the animals. Man alone 1 
rances the plans of Nature: he diverts the current from 
the | fountain; he digs into the side of the hill; he sets (he - 
torest on fire; he mas sacres without mercy every thing that 
breathes ; every where he degrades | the earth, which could . 


| perhaps entirely so, were but the smallest genus of plants 
to be suppressecl; for it's ; annihilation would leave a certain 
Nee of ground dest tute of ane and th 7 rob of is 
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| dura the species of insect which there found the 
support of life. 'Fhe destruction of the insect again would 
involve that of the species of bird, which in these alone finds 
the food proper for their young; and so on to infinity. 
I zhe total ruin of the vegetable and animal kingdoms might 
tanke it's rise from the failure of a single moss, as we may 
ee that of an edifice commence in a small crevice. But if 
the human race existed not, it would be impossible to sup- 
pose that any thing had been deranged: every brook, every 
plant, every 3 would always be in it's place. Indo- 
lent and haughty philosopher, who presumest to demand 
of Nature wherefore there should be a God, why demandes 
thou not rather wherefore there should be men? 


All his works speak of their AurRHOR. The plain which t 
gradually escapes from my eye, and the capacious vault of 1 
heaven which encompasses me on every side, convey to me i t 
an idea of his immensity ; the fruits suspended on the bough a 
within reach of my hand, announce his providential care; i 

15 the constant revolution of the seasons displays his wisdom; 0 
the variety of provision which his bounty makes, in every ; 
climate, for the wants of every thing that lives, the statcly ! 
Port of the forests, the soft verdure of the meadow, the l; 
grouping of plants, the perfume and enamel of flowers, an n 
infinite multitude of harmonies, known and unknown, are it 
8 the magnificent languages which speak of Him to all men p 
Ina n and a thouzand different dialects. Nay, the ti 
pa very order of Nature is superflaous: GOD is the only be- n 
ing whom disorder invokes, and whom human weaknes fi 
announces. by In order to attain the knowledge of his attri- m 
butes, we need only have a * of our own a b. 
tions. „ | 8 | be 
Man has given nothing to himself: ng * reds al 8 tic 
7 But I hold consider it an insult to the understanding of a 
my reader, were 1 to insist longer on the proots of the * at 
| i8tence of GOD. I shall now r to We objections a agains ty 
his goodness. 5 

The layys which gov ern man are derived from the same th 

plan of wisdom which has constructed the universe. Man 


is not a being of a nature perfectly simple. Virtue, Which 
ought to be the great e of his Pursuit on earth, is an 


„„ 8 


effort which he makes over himself for wy good of mankind, 
in the pleasing view of GOD only. It proposes to him the 

Divine Wisdom as a model, and presents the most secure 
and unerring path to happiness. Study Nature, and you 
will perceive that nothing can be more adapted to the feli?- ; 
city of man, and that virtue.carries her reward in her bo- 5 ; 
som, even in this world. | 

Let us not complain that GOD has made an unfair dis⸗ i 
tribution of his gifts, when we see the abundance in which 1 
bad men live. Whatever is on the earth most useful, beau- , 
tiful, and best, is within the reach of every man. Obscu- 
rity is better than glory, and virtue than talents. The light 
of the sun, a little field, a wife and children, are sufficient 
to employ a succession of pleasures to him. Must he have | 
Juxuries too? A flower presents him colours more lovely ; 
than the pearl dragged from the abysses of the ocean; and 
a burning coal on his hearth has a brighter lustre, and 8 
inßnitely more useful than the famous gem Wage n 
on the head of the Grand Mogul. 235 

After all, What did 6055 owe to man! 55 Water from 7 
the fountain, a little fruit, wool to clothe him, as much 
land as he is able to cultivate with his own hands. So 
much for the wants of his body. As to those of the soul, 
it is sufficient for him to possess in infancy the love of his 
parents; in maturity that of his wife; in old age the gra- 
titude of his children; at all seasons the good will of his 
neighbours, the number of whom is restricted to four Of - 
tive, according to the extent and form of his domain; * 80 
much knowledge of the globe as he can acquire by ram- 5 
bling about for half a day, so as to get home to his o wn 
bed : at night, or, at most, to the extremity of his domestic 
horizon; such a sense of Providence as Nature bestows on 
amen, and which will spring up in heart fully as well 

after he has made the circuit of his own field, as after we 
turning from a voyage round the world. . 

With corporeal enjoyments and mental gratifications is 
these he ought to be content; whatever more he desires is 
an above his wants, and inconsistent with the distributions of - 
Nature, He cannot acquire superfluity but by the sacsi= 
fice of some e Padlie consideration he must | pure 


RE 
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| _ within reach of my hand, announce his providential care; 
the constant revolution of the seasons displays his wisdom; 
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nourishment the species of insect which there "7M the 
a support of life. 'Fhe destruction of the insect again would 
involve that of the species of bird, which in these alone finds 
the food proper for their young; and so on to infinity. 
The total ruin of the vegetable and animal kingdoms might 
take it's rise from the failure of a single moss, as we may 
see that of an edifice co mence in a small crevice. But if 
- the human race existed not, it would be impossible to SUP» 
pose that any thing had 25 deranged: every brook, every 
plant, every animal, would always be in it's place. Indo- 
lent and haughty philosopher, who presumest to demand 
of Nature wherefore there should be a God, why demandes 
thou not rather wherefore there should be men? 
All his works speak of their AurHOR. The plain which 
gradually escapes from my eye, and the capacious vault of 
heaven which encompasses me on every side, convey to me 
an idea of his immensity; the fruits suspended on the bough 


the variety of provision which his bounty makes, in every 
climate, for the wants of every thing that lives, the stately 
port of the forests, the soft verdure of the meadow, the 
grouping of plants, the perfume and enamel of flowers, an 
infinite multitude of harmonies, known and unknown, are 
the magnificent languages which speak of Him to all men 
in a thontand and a dd different dialects. Nay, the 
very order of Nature is superflaous: GOD is the only be- 
ing whom disorder invokes, and whom human weakness 

: Announces. In order to attain the knowledge of his attri 

butes, we need o have a deln of our own e 

ene. | | 

Man has given nothing to bimorlf: he has ved. all.— 

But 1 ou consider it an insult to the understanding ef 
my reader, were L to insist longer on the proofs of the en- 
istence of GOD. 1 shall now reply to the objections against 
bis goodness. 

The lays which rover ern man are 1 "OR the came 
| plan of wisdom which has constructed the universe. Man 
1 is not a being of a nature perfectly simple. Virtue, which 

ought to be the great object of his pursuit on earth, is an 


in the pleasing view of GOD only. It proposes to him the 


and unerring path to happiness. Study Nature, and you 


som, even in this world. 


than the pearl dragged from the abysses of the ocean; and 
a burning coal on his hearth has a brighter lustre, and is 
infinitely more useful than the famous gem Which glitters 
| on the head of the Grand Mogul. | | 


ne titede of his children; at all seasons the good will of his 

e- neighbours, the number of whom is restricted to four or 
85 five, according to the extent and form of his domain; so 
fi- much knowledge of the globe as he can acquire by ram- 
c- bling about for half a day, 80 so as to get home to his own + 


bed at night, or, at most, to the extremity of his domestic 

horizon; such a sense of Providence as Nature bestows on 

al men, and which will spring up in heart fully as well . 
after he has made the circuit of his own field, as after re- 9 


turning from a voyage round the world. 


ice of some necessary; public consideration he must pur- 
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effort which he makes over himself for the good of mankind, 
Divine Wisdom as a model, and presents the most secure 


will perceive that nothing can be more adapted to the feli= 
city of man, and that virtue. carries her reward 1 in her bo- 


Let us not complain that GOD has ike. an unfilt dis- 
tribution of his gifts, when we see the abundance in which 
bad men live. Whatever is on the earth most useful, beau- 
tiful, and best,; is within the reach of every man. Obscu- 
rity is better than glory, and virtue than talents. The light 
of the sun, a little field, a wife and children, are sufficient 
to employ a succession of pleasures to him. Must he have 
Juxuries too? A flower presents him colours more lovely 55 


Alfter all, What did GOD owe to man? Water fro 
the fountain, a little fruit, wool to clothe him, as much 
land as he 1s able to cul tivate with his own hands. So 
much for the wants of his body. As to those of the soul, 

it 1s sufficient for him to possess in infancy the love of his 
parents; in maturity that of his wife; in old age the gra- 


| With corporeal enjoyments and mental gratifications bks | 
these he ought to be content ; whatever more he desires is 

| above his wants, and inconsistent with the distributions of 
Nature, He cannot acguire superfluity but by the. sacxi- | 
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chase at the price of domestic happiness; and a name in 


_ the world of science by renouncing his repose. Besides, 
these honours, attendants, riches, that submission men $9 
eagerly hunt after, are desired unjustly ; a man cannot ob- 
tain them but by plundering and enslaving his fellow citi- 


Zens: their acquisition exposes to incredible labour and 


anxiety, the possession is disturbed by incessant care, and 
privation tears the heart with regret. By pretended blessings 
such as these, health, reason, conscience, alli is 1 and 
i lost. * 
Virtuous pertons, in truth, are sometimes Jeatitute not 
only of the blessings of society but of those of Nature. 
To this J answer, that their calamities frequently are bene- 
ficlal to them. When persecuted by the world they are 
a usually incited to engage in some illustrious career. Afflic- 
tion is the path of great talents, or of great virtues, which 
are infinitely preferable. „ 
A resignation to the will of GON bebt in every Wia 


4 on to ootlic the soul to peace. But if the inusions of a 


vain world should ruffle our spirit, let me suggest a consi- 
i deration which may go far toward restoring our tranguil- 
1 lity. When any thing i in Nature bears hard upon us, and 
inspires mistrust of it's AuTnos, let us suppose an order 
of things contrary to that which galls us, and we shall fnd 
'A multitude of consequences resulting from this hypothesis 
that would involve much greater evils than those of which 
Wie complain. If you wiek to justify the order of Nature, 
it is sufficient to deviate from it; and, in order to refate al 
| human Sy stems, nothing more 18 ee than to adult 
ow. 1 8 . RY | | | 
For example, Complaints are mM of SE, | but | 1 
men were not to die, What would become of their poxte- 
"rity? Long before now there would not have been room 
= for. them on the earth, Death, therefore, 48:4 peneft. 
Men complain of the necessity of labouring: but unless 
they laboured, How could they pass their time? The re- 
: putedly happy of the: age, who. have nothing to do, are at a 
loss how to employ it. Labour, e is a beneft. 
Men envy the beasts the instinct which guides them: but if 


from their birth, they Knew, ] s them, all chat they * 


Po. town „ 
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are to know, What should they do in the world? They 
would saunter through it without interest or OT + 
Ignorance, therefore, is a benefit. 

The other ills of Nature are equally necessary. Pain of 
body and vexation of spirit, are barriers erected by Nature 
to prevent our deviating from her laws. But for pain bo- 
dies would be broken to pieces on the slightest shock; but 
for chagrin the mind would become the victim of every 


sickly appetite. Diseases are the efforts of temperament to 
| purge off some noxious humour. Nature employs disease 


not to destroy the body, but to preserve it ;. it is ever the 
consequence of some violation of her laws, physical and 


moral. The remedy i 18 frequently obtained by leaving her 5 


to act in her own way. The regimen of aliments restores 
our health of body, and that of men, tranquillity of mind. 5 
Whatever opinions disturb our repose in society, they al- 
most always vanish in solitude. Sleep itself dispels our 
chagrin more gently and infallibly than a book of morals. 
If our distresses are such as to break our rest, they may be 


|. mitigated by having recourse to GOD. Here is the central 


point towards which all the paths of human life converge. 
Prosperity, at all seasons, invites us to his Provence, but 
adversity leaves us no choice. 8 
The evils of society are no part of the plan of 3 
but they demonstrate the existence of another order of 
things: for is it natural to imagine, that the BIG good 
and just, Who has disposed every thing on earth to promote 
the happiness of man, will permit him to be deprived of 
1t without punishing the wretch who dared to counteract 
his gracious designs? Will He do nothing in behalf of 
the virtuous but unfortunate man, whose constant study 
was to please him, when He has loaded with blessings 80 
many miscreants who abuse them? After having displayed 5 
bounty which has met with no return, will he fail in exe= | 
mag necessary justice? 1 
But,“ we are told, every ching gies ks us. 1 : 
we ought to believe our own experience; we were nothing 
before our birth, and we shall be nothing after death. 1 O 
adopt the analogy ; but if I take my point of comparison 
trom the moment 1 Was vothing, aud when I came into | 


H 


» 


their political injustice. | But if this were the case, How 
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existence, What becomes of this argument? Is not ont 
positive proof better than all the negative proofs in the 
world? You conclude from an unknown past to an un. 
known future to perpetuate the nothingness of man; and 
I, for my part, deduce my consequence from the present 
which I know, to the future which J do not know, as an 
assurance of this future existence. I proceed on the pre. 
sumption of a goodness and a justice to come, from the 
instances of goodness and Justice which I ce „ dif. 
fused over the universe. 
Besides, if we have in our present ks; the dedire and 
- pre-sentiment only of a life to come; and if no one erer 
returned thence to give us information concerning it, the 
reason is, a proof more sensible would be inconsistent with 
the nature of our present life on the earth. Evidence on 
this point must involve the same inconveniences with that 
of the existence of GOD. Were we assured by some sen- 
sible demonstration that a world to come was prepared for 
us, I have the fullest conviction that all the pursuits of 
this world would from that instant be abandoned. The 
Passage from the one world to the 'other being in every 
man's power, the gulf would be quickly shot: but Nature 
has involved it in obscurity, and Pe doubt mo appro 
„ hension to guard the passage. 
It would appear, we are told by some, that the idea of the 
| immortality of the soul could arise only from the specula- 
tions of men of genius, who, considering the combination 
of this universe, and the connection which present scenes 
have with those which preceded them, must have thence 
concluded that they had a necessary connection with futu- 
rity; or else that this idea of immortality was introduced 
by legislators to console mankind under the pressure of 


could it have found it's way into the deserts, and be! 
diffused, at once, over the islands of the South Seas and 
; Lapland, over Asia and North-America, among the inha- 
bitants of Paris and those of the New Hebrides: 3 How 8 
it possible that so many nations, separated by vast oceans 
$0 different in manners and in language, should all belle 
| in the immortality of the soul? — could they bee 


os | 
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derived a belief so flatly contradicted by their daily expe- 


nence? They every day see their friends die, but the day 


never comes when any one re-appcars. 
Shall we be told that pride cherishes this fond opinion I 
their breasts? What, is it pride that induces a wretched 
negro in the West-Indies to hang himself, in the hope of 
returning to his own country, where a Second state of 
Slavery awaits him? Other nations, such as the islanders 
of Otaheite, restri& the hope of this immortality to a re- 
noration of precisely the same life they are going to leave. 
Ah! the passions present to man far different plans of fe- 
city; the miseries of his existence, and the illumination 
of his reason, would long ago have destroyed the life that 
3s, had not the hope of a life to come been, in the human 5 


breast, the result of a supernatural feeling. 


But wherefore is man the only one of the ani 1 


jected to other evils than those of Nature? W herefcre 


should he have been abandoned to himself, dpd as he 
is to go astray? 1 TIE ee, the victim of vorne ma- 


lignant being. | 


Ie} is the province Py ien to take us up where philo- : 
$0phy leaves us. The nature of the ills we endure unfolds _ 
their origin. If man renders himself unhappy, it is because 
he would himself be the arbiter of his own felicity. . Man 
is a god in exile. The reign of Saturn, the Golden Age, 
Pandora's box, from Which issued every evil, at the bottom 
of which hope only remained: a thousand similar allego- 
ries, diffused over all matten, attest the * and *. fall 0 


of a first man. 


But there is no need to have n recourse to forvien tesimo- 
nies. We carry the most unquestionable e in our= _ 
«ves. The beauties of Nature bear witness to the existence 
of GOD, and the miseries of man confirm the truths of 
gion. Animals are lodged, clothed, fed, by the band 
of Nature, without care, and almost without labour. Man 

done is overwhelmed with calamity. First, he is born 
naked; and is possessed of so little instinct, that if his 
mother were not to rear him for several years he would 
perish of hunger, heat, or cold. He knows nothing but 
kom che 3 of his parents. 1 ney oy find him by 
H 2 he 
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2 place to lodge, weave garments for him, provide his food 
for eight or ten years. e have been passed on 
certain countries for their fertility and mildness of climate, 
but I know of none where subsistence of the simplest king 
does not cost man solicitude and labour, In India he must 
be sheltered from heat, from rain, and from insects. He 
must there cultivate rice, weed, thresh, shell, and dress it, 
The banana, useful as it is, must be watered and hedged 
round, to secure it from the wild beasts. Magazines of 
_ provisions, must be provided during those seasons when 
the earth produces nothing. When man has thus collected 

around him every thing necessary to a quiet and comforts 

able life, ambition, jealousy, avarice, gluttony, inconti- 
nency, or languor, take possession of his heart. He pe- 

rishes the victim of his own passions. Undoubtedly to 


have sunk thus below the level of the beasts, man mus 


have aspired at an equality with the Derry. 
Mretched mortals! Seek your happiness in | virtue, and 
Fou will have no ground of complaint against Nature, 


Despise that useless knowledge, those unreasonable preju- 


dices, which have corrupted the earth, and which every age 
subverts in it's turn. Love those laws which are orig 
Your destiny is not abandoned to chance, nor to mischier- 
ous demons, Recal those times, the recollection of which 
is still fresh among all nations. The brute creation erer 
where found the means of supporting life ; man alone had 
neither aliment, nor clothing, nor instinct. 
Divine Wisdom left man to himself, in order to bring 
4 him-back to GOD. She scattered her blessings over tl 
earth, that to gather them he might explore every region a 
it; that he might expand his reason by the inspection of 
her works, and that he might love her from a sense of be- 
nefits. She placed between herself and him harmless ples- 
sBures, rapturous discoveries, pure delights, and endless 
5 hopes, to lead him to herself through the path of knowledge 
and happiness. She fenced his way on both sides, by fear, 


languor, remorse, pain, and all the ills of life, as boundaries 


destined to prevent him from losing himself. The mother 
Ls. thus scatters fruit along the ground to induce her children 
oof to learn to alk; she keeps at a little distance, smile 
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calls, stretches out her arms towards him; but if he hap- 
pens to fall, she flies to his ane wipes away his tears, 
and comforts him. | 
Thus Providence relieves man, supplying his wants in a 
thousand- extraordinary ways. What would have become 
of him in the earliest ages had he been abandoned to his 
own reason, still unaided by experience? Where found he 
corn, a principal part of the food of so many nations, and 
which the earth, while it spontaneously produces all sorts 
of plants, no where exhibits? Who taught him agricul= 
ture, an art so simple that the most atupid of mankind is 
capable of learning.it, and yet so sublime, that the most 
intelligent of animals can never pretend to Practise it? 
Thete: is scarcely an animal but what supports it's life by 
vegetables, no one but what has daily experience of their 
re- production, and does not employ, in quest of those that 

suit him, many more combinations than ene have been : 
ni cessary for re-sowing them. | | | | 
But on what did man himself subsist till. an Jain q ora 
Ceres revealed to him this blessing of the skies? Who 
chewed him, in the first ages of the. world, the original 
fruits of the orchard, scattered over the forest, and the all. 
meatary roots concealed in the bosom of the earth? Must 
he not have died of hunger before he had collected a suffi- 
ciency to support life, or perished by poison before he had 
learned to select, or sunk under fatigue or restlessness before 
he had formed round. his habitation grass-plots and ar- 
bours? This art, the image of creation, was reserved for 
that being alone who bore the. impression of the Divinity? 
If Providence had abandoned man to himself, on pro- 
ceeding from the hands of the Creator, What would have 
become of him ? Could he have said to the plains: Ye un- 


known forests chew me the fruits, my inheritance ! 5 Farth 1 


open, and disclose, in the roots buried under thy surface, : 


my destined aliment? Ye plants, on which my life de- 


pends, manifest to me your qualities, and supply the i in- 

stinct which Nature has denied? Could he have had re- 

course, in his distress, to tlie compassion of the beasts, and, 

icady to perish with hunger, have said to the cow: Lake 

me into the number of thy children, and let, me share, 
| H i I 
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with thy offspring, the produce of one of thy superfluons 
teats? When the north-wind made him shiver with cold, 
| Would the wild goat and timid sheep have run at his cal 
to warm him with their fleeces? Wandering, without a 

. protector or asylum, when he heard by night the howlingg 
of ferocious animals demanding their prey, Could he hive 
made supplication to the generous dog, and said to him: 


| Be thou tay defender, and 1 will make thee my slave? 


Who could have subjected to his authority so many ani- 
mals which stood in no need of him, which surpassed him 
in cunning, in speed, in strength, unless the hand which, 


notwithstanding his fall, deitiheThim still to empire, had 


5 humbled their heads to the obedience of his will? 
How was it possible for him, with reason less infallible 
5 than their instinct, to raise himself up to the heavens, mea- 
sure the course of the stars, cross the ocean, call down the 
thunder, and imitate most of the works and appearances of 
7 KN ature ! ? We are astonished at these things now; but | 
am much rather astonished that a sense of Deity should 


have spoken to his heart long before a comprehension of 
tze works of Nature had perfected his understanding. View 


bim in the state of Nature, engaged in perpetual war with 
the elements, with beasts of prey, with his fellow-creatures, 
with himself; frequently reduced to situations of subjec- 
tion no other animal could possibly support; and he is the 
. only being who discovers, in the very depth of misery, the 


1 character of infinity, and the restlessness of immortalit ty, 


He erects trophies, engraves the record of his atchiere- 
ments on the bark of trees, celebrates his funeral obsequies, 
and puts reverence on the ashes of his forefathers, from 
| hom he has received an inheritance so fatal. 

Agitated by the rage of love or vengeance, . he is not 


 theviRtim of his fellow-men, he is their tyrant : and he alone 


knows that justice and goodness govern the world, and 
that virtue exalts man to heaven. He receives from his 
cradle none of the presents of Nature, no soft fleece, 10 
| plumage, no defensive armour, no tool, for a life s0 painful 
and so laborious; and he is the only being who invites the 

Gods to his birth, to his nuptials, and to his funeral oboe 
que. 


* 


sr IX. , 
Howe ever far he may have been misled by extravagant 
opinions, as often as he is struck by unexpected dure of 


joy or grief, his soul, by an involuntary movement, takes 


refuge in the bosom of Deity. He cries out: Ah, my 
GOD! He raises to heaven suppliant hands, and eyes 
dathed with tears, in hope of there finding a father. Ah! 
the wants of man bear witness to the providence of a Su- 
preme Being. He has made man feeble and ignorant, only 
that he may stay himself on his strength, and illuminate 
himself by his light; ana so far is it from being true, that 
chance or malignant spirits domineer over a world, where 


| every thing concurred to destroy a creature so wretched, 


his preservation, his enjoyments, and his empire, demon- 
«rate that, at all timess a beneficent GoD has been the 
friend and Wee of e „ 


onze rioxs AGAINST THE METHODS OF OUR REASON, AND 8 


THE PRINCIPLES OF * SCIENCES, | 


- HAVE hitherto todd the inmencity of the thy 
| . of Nature, and proposed new plans to assist our idea 
of the order established in her various kingdoms: but, 
checked by my own incapacity, all I could presume to pro- 
mise was a slight sketch of what exists in the vegetable 
order, Before 1 proceeded to lay down new principles on 
this subject, 1 thought myself called upon to refute those 
prejudices which the world and our sciences might dare 
diffused over Nature. I TE 5 

have combatted our 1 sciences 80 far only: as sy- 5 
tem is concerned: I give them full credit on the side of ob- 


Servation. Besides, I highly respect those who devote 


themselves to the pursuit of science. J know nothing more 
estimable, next to the virtuous man, than the man of real 
knowledge, if it be N to separate the sciences from 
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virtue. What sacrifices does not the cultivation of they; 


demand! While the herd of mankind is growing rich 
and renowned by agriculture, commerce, navigation, and 
the arts, those who cleared the way for the rest lived in 


indigence, unknown to, and disregarded by, their con- 
temporaries. The man of science, like the torch, illumi- 
nates all around him, and remains himself in obscurity. 


I have attacked neither the learned, whom I honour, nor 


the sciences, my consolation through life: but had time 
permitted, I would have disputed every inch of ground 
with our methods and systems. They have thrown us into 


such a variety of absurd opinions, in every branch of sci- 


- entific research, that our libraries contain more error than 
information. The mischief they produce might easily be 
checked, by arranging side by side all the books which 


contradict themselves; and as these are almost infinite in 


number, the result of human knowledge, as far as they 
cConvey it, will be reduced almost to nothing. 
Our very methods of acquiring knowledge delude us into 
error. To succeed in the search of truth we ought to be 
exempted from the influence of passion; and yet, from in- 
fancy, the passions are wilfully set afloat, and reason re- 
ceives an improper bias. This maxim is Iaid down as the 
fundamental basis of all conduct and opinion, Make your 
fortune. The effect is, we prize nothing but what relates to 


this appetite. Even natural truths vanish, because we no 
longer contemplate Nature, except in machines or books. 


That we may believe in GOD, some person of conse- 
quence must assure us there is one. If Fenelon says it is so, 
we admit it, because he was preceptor to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, an archbishop, a man of quality, and addressed by 
| the title my lord. We are convinced of the existence of 
GOD by the arguments of Fenelon, because his credit re- 
Acts some upon ourselves. I do not mean to affirm that 


his virtue contributed nothing to the force of his reasonung : 


put no farther than as it is connected with his reputation 
and fortune; for were we to meet this same virtue in à wa- 
5 ter-porter, it's lustre would fade in our eyes. To no pur- 
pose would such a one furnish proofs of the existence of 4 


GOD, more unanswerable than all the speculations of phi- 
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bel n a life labouring under contempt, exhibiting » 
"uniform probity and fortitude, and passed in perfect resig- 
nation to the will of the Supreme : these testimonies are of 
no consideration with us; we estimate their importance 
from the celebrity they have acquired, _ 
But should a period come, Ke, Toy of Mich reputation, 
in favour. with powerful princes, deny the existence of 


GOD; from the same effect of our education, which en- ö 


gaged us to believe in Him, on the faith of Fenelon, we 
wopld renounce our belief on the credit of the others, 
Thus our education warps us, disposing us indifferently to 
preach the Goopel or the Alcoran, according as — best 
suit our interest. | | | 

Most of the aw we have 1 to assign to Na- ; 
ture have been deduced from our weakness br pride. We 


have settled it, for instance, that the Sun must be in the 


centre of the planets, to regulate their motion, because we . 
place ourselves in that of our personal concerns, to keep an 
eye over them. But if, in the case of the celestial spheres, 


the centre naturally belongs to the most considerable bon 


dies, how, comes it that Saturn and Jupiter, much rg 
than our globe, should be at the extremity of our vortex ?. 


A do not reject our planetary system, such as it is given 


us; but J admit it for the reason which at first auggested = 
it, from it's being best adapted to the weakness of my body 
and mind. I find that the daily rotation of the earth saves 
the sun a prodigious journey; but, in other respects, 1 do: 
not believe this system is that of Nature, nor that she has 
disclosed the causes of motion to men, incapable of acco unt- - 
ing for the movement of their own fingers. | | 
1 beg leave to suggest some farther Prabalindes in i favour 
bw; tht « sun's motion "ond, the earth. The astronomers | 
of Greenwich having discovered that a star of Taurus has 
a declination of two minutes every 24 hours; that this star 
not being dim, and having no train, cannot be considered as 


4 comet, communicated their observations to the astrono- 


mers of Paris, who found them accurate. M. Messier was 


appointed te make a report” of this to the Academ) 7 of | 
Sciences at their next miecting.””* | | 


= * ExtiaR from the Courier de 1 Friday, 4th May, 1727 
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| If the stars ars suns, here then is a sun in motion, a irs 
IJ sumption, at least, that ours may move. 
The stability of the earth may be presumed, because the 
distande of the stars never changes with respect to us, which 
must perceptibly take place, 7 we performed every year, | 
as is alleged, a round%t 64,000,000 of leagues in diame- | 
ter through the heavens; for in a space so vast, we must 
draw nigher to some, and remove from others. 
Sixty -four millions of leagues, we are told, dwindle to x 
point in the heavens, compared to the distance of the star. 
1 doubt the truth of this. The sun, a million of times 
greater than the earth, presents an apparent diameter of 
only six inches, at the distance of 32,000,000 of leagues, 
If this distance reduces so immense a body to a diameter so 
small, doubtless double the distance would stil! diminish 
and reduce it, perhaps to the apparent magnitude of a star; 
rhat, on being thus diminished, and our still removing 
64,000, 000 of leap nes farther, he would entirely dizappear, 
low comes it to pass, then, that when the earth ap; 
piroaches, or removes to this distance from the stars, in 
performing it's annual cirele, no one of those stars increases 
or diminishes in magnitude with respect to us? : 
I submit some farther observations, tending to prove that 
the stars have, at least, motions peculiar to thems:lves; 
Ancient astronomers observed, in the neck of the whale, a 
star whick presented much variety in it's appearances, 
sometimes it appeared for three months together, sometimes 
5 longer; sometimes it's apparent magnitude was greater, 
sometimes smaller: the time of it's appearances was itte 
gular. Ihe same astronomers observed a new star in the 
heart of the swan, which from time to time disappeared. 
In the year 1605, it was equal to a star of the first magnis 
tude; it gradually diminished, and at length disappeared. 
M. Cassini perceived it in 1655. It Wees for fire 
; years Successively, then began to decrease, and re- appeared 
no more. In 1670 a new estar was observed near the head 
of the swan, by Father Anselm, and several other astrono- 
mers. it disappeared, and became again visible in 1672. 
From that period it was seen no more an 17 oy and in 7 13 
be” 3 _ disappeared. N 


* 
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These examples demonstrate, that the stars not only have 


motions, but describe curves very different from the circles 


and ellipses we have assigned to heavenly bodies. I am 
persuaded there is among these the same variety of motion, 


as between that of many terrestrial bodies; and that stars 1 


describe vycloids, spirals, and other curves, of which we 


* — 


1 must proceed no finther « on this road, for four 15 ap- N 


pearing better informed respecting the affairs of heaven, 
than those much nearer us. I only intended to expose my 
doubts and ignorance. If stars are suns, then there must 
be stars in motion; and OO ours may be in motion as 
well as they are. | 


Thus our general maxims 3 che sources of « error; 
for we charge with disorder whatever seems to recede from 


our pretended order. 


It is a maxim, that a man of genius c catchen every thing 15 
at a glance, and executes all by one single law; but I con- 


sider this sublime method of observing and executing, as 
one of the strongest proofs of the weakness of the human bp 
mind. Man cannot proceed with confidence but in one 
single path; should a variety present themselves, he be- 
comes perplexed, and is at a loss which he ought to pur- 
sus: that he may not deviate, he admits only one to be 


right; and once engaged, right or wrong, pride stimulates 
kink forward. The AurHOR of N on the contrary, 


; embracing the spheres of all beings, produces them by laws 

various as his own inexhaustible conceptions, to accom- 
plish one single end, their general good; and it is well 

worthy of remark, that the only end He discloses to our 


understanding, is the same with that he Ns Tan to our 0 
ii 


In the last age, every 1 was e on the IT 


ciples of corpuscular philosophy, because it was perceived 
tbat some bodies were formed by intus-susception, or an 
aggregation of parts; but being indifferently endowed, it's _ 
reign was of short duration. Others having found that air 
pressed, set to work to demonstrate it's gravity. Our books 
referred every thing to the gravity of the air; they inves- 
e it's ey, and | explained, equally well, all the 
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optciatibis of Nature, by this quality of the air. The uni- 
versal cry was, now the veil is removed; we have caught 


Her in the fact. But did not the savage Know, when walk- 
ing against the wind, that air had both gravity and elasti- 
5 city? x Did he not employ both those qualities in manag- 


ing his canoe when under sail? I do not object to inves. 


tigation, if natural effects are applied to the necessities of 
human life; but they are introduced only to regulate 1 i 
operations of Nature, and not our own. 


Others explain the system of the universe, by ascribing 


6 it laws which have so much accuracy and precision, 
hat Divine Providence has nothing more to do. They re- 


Present him as a geometrician, or mechanist, who amuses 


| himself with making spheres, merely for the pleasure f 
spinning them round. They pay no regard to harmonies 


and other moral causes. Though their observations may 


do them konour, the results are unsatisfactory. Their rea- 
soning on Nature resembles that of a savage, who, on ob⸗ 
serving, in one of our cities, the motion of the indexes of a 
I public clock, and seeing, that on their pointing in a cer- | 

tain direction upon the hour-plate, the turrets fell a shak- 


ing, crowds issued into the streets, and many of the inha- 


bitants were put in motion, should thence conclude, that g 
a clock was the principle of all European occupations. 
This is the defect of the sciences, which, without consult- 


ing the end of the operations of Nature, perplex themsclyes | 


| in an unprofitable investigation of the means. 


The gods of the ancients impressed upon them some re- 
spect foe the works of creation, and attached them to their 


Country by a sentiment of religion. But our machinery 
dextrov's the harmonies of Nature and Society. The first 


is to us only a gloomy theatre, composed of levers, pulleys, 


Weig chts and springs; the second merely a school for dis- 
putatien. Those systems, we are told, give exercise to the 
mental faculties. It may be so; but may they not mislead 
the unders tanding and deprave the heart? While the head 


is laying down principles, the heart deduces consequences. 


If every thing 3s the production of unnintelligent powers, ol 
attractions, If termentations, the play of fibres, of masses, 
wee then are Subject ted to their laws, as all other bodies ure. 
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Women and children deduce these consequences. What, 
in the mean time, becomes of virtue? You must submit, 
say these ingenious gentlemen, to the laws of Nature. So 


then, we must obey the power of gravity; sit down, and 
walk no more. Nature Speaks by a hundred Aa 


voices. Which of these is now sounding in our cars 
What, will you adopt as the rule of life, the example of 
ſishes, quadrupeds, plants, or even of the heavenly bodies? 


Metaphysicians, who pay no regard to the laws of phy- 


sics, explain the system of the universe, by means of ab- 
stract ideas; a proof their system is not that of Nature, is, 
that with their materials and method, it would be easy to 
subvert their order, and frame another totally different 


from it. Hence a reflection arises, which levels a mortal 
blow at the pride of human understanding; all these efforts 


of the genius of man, so far from being able to construct a 
world, are incapable of putting a grain Lof sand in motion. 
Others consider the state we live in as that of progressive 


ruin and punishment. They suppose, conformably to the 
authority of the sacred writings, that this earth once ex, 
isted with other harmonies. I readily admit what scrip- 


ture says on this subject, but I object to the explanations 
of commentators. Such is our intellectual weakness, that 


we cannot conceive or imagine any thing beyon q hat | 
Nature actually exhibits to us. They are ies, when 


they affirm, for instance, that when the earth was in a state 
of perfection, the sun was constantly in the equator; that 
the days and nights were perpetually equal; that there was 
an eternal spring; that the whole face of the ground Was 
smooth, level, and so on. %% HATTIE 
Were the sun constantly in the equator, I Gesu wh 


hes a single spot of the globe would be habitable. . First, 


the torrid zone would be burnt. up, as has been already de- 
monstrated; the icy zones would extend much farther than 


at present; the temperate Zones would be at least as cold 0 | 
toward their middle, as they are with us at the vernal equi= _ 


nox; and this temperature would prevent the greatest part 
of fruits from coming to maturity. I know not where the 
perpetual spring would be; but, if it could any where 
exist, never could autumn exist there likewise. The case 


* 
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would be. still worse were there neither rocks nor 1 moun- 
tains on the surface of the globe, for not one river, nay not 
a brook of water would fav over the whole earth. There 
would be neither shelter nor reflex, to the north, to cherish 
the germination of plants; neither shade nor moisture, to 
the south, to preserve them from the heat. These won- 
derful arrangements actually exist over the whole northern 
regions, which become loaded with rocks as the latitude 
increases; and they rise in all the islands and districts be- 
- tween the tropics, where the ground is covered with rocks, 
especially toward the line; in Ethiopia, which Nature has 
overspread with vast and lofty rocks, which form deep val- 


5 leys, delightfully shady and cool. Thus, in order to re- 


flute our pretended Roe of ne, it 1s Sufficient | to ad- 
: mit — 5: | 0 
The botanists, another clas af Bterati, on the contrary, | 
never deviate from their track, and abstain from looking at 
any thing beyond it, however rich in facts. They have 
1 observed the Sexual PR: in \ plants, and employ en 


5 bee of thowm 8 et caliing: any e e about 


them. When classed in their heads and herbals, into un- 
bellated, "x rose-formed, or tubulous, with the number of 
their 8tamina; if to this they are able to affix some Greek 
terms, they are possessed, they imagine, of the complete 
system of vegetation. Others of them go somewhat ſar- 
ther, and E the principles of plants; to attain their ob- 
ject, they pound them in mortars, or dissolve them in alem- 
bics. The process being completed, they exhibit salts, 
dils, earths; and gravely tell you, these are the principles 
of such and such a plant. For my part, I no more believe 
that any one can shew me the principles of a plant in a 


|  phial, than he can display those of a wolf, or a sheep, in a 


| kettle, I respect the mysterious operations of chemistry ; 
but when they act on vegetables the process destroys them. 

Many other errors have been adopted respecting the laus 
: of expansion and fecundation of plants. The ancients dis- 
tinguished, in many plants, males and females ; and a fe- 
cundation, by means of emanations of the seminal powder, 


Such as in the ae denten Palm- tree. We have p 


| this law to the EY vegetable ngen It exbbares; x ire 
very extensive field; but how many vegetables propagate - 
themselves by suckers, slips, knittings, and the extremities 
of their branches! Here are, then, in the same kingdom, 
various methods of re-produRtion, Nevertheless, whem we 
no longer perceive in Nature, the law once adopted in our 
| hooks of science, we weakly imagine she has gone astray.. 
We Have only one thread, and when it snaps; we conclude 
the system of the universe is on the point of dissolution. 
The Supreme Intelligence disappears the moment that our | 
own happens to be cistürbed No doubt the Aurhonx of 
Nature has established laws for the vegetable world, now 
£0 generally studied, but still unknown. ; 
There are laws of adaptation and utility in the genera 
tion of animals, to which we ascribe uncertainty, as soon 
as we perceive variety; or when we apprehend an approxi 
mation to the vegetable kingdom by imaginary as 
suggested by the perception of effects common to both. 
Medicine has deduced a multitude of errors from those 
apparent analogies of the vegetable and animal kingdoems: 
Her studies are liable to strong suspicions. She pursues 
the operations of the soul through the structure of a corpse, 
and the functions of life in the lethargy of death. If she 
perceives some valuable property in à vegetable, she exalts 
it into an universal remedy. Listen to her aphorisms, 
Plants are useful to human life : hence she concludes, a ve- 
getable diet will make a man live for ages. Who can enu- 
merate the books, treatises, panegyrics, composed on the 
virtues of plants! Many patients die, notwithstanding, 
with their stomachs full of those wonderful simples. Not 
that I undervalue their qualities when judiciously applied; 
but 1 absolutely reject the reasonings which attempt to 


connect the eee of human * with hes use of a veg» 1 


table regimen. | 


The life of man is the mark of all the 805 e 
and depends more on. 80briety, temperance, and the other 
virtues, than on the nature of aliments. The animals 
which live on plants, do they attain the age of man? The 
deer and wild. goats, which feed on the adinirable vulnerary | 
berbs of Switzerland ought never to die; but they are shorte 
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lived. The bees which suck the near of their flowers, likes 
wise die, and several of their species in one year. A term is 
fixed for the life of every animal, and a regimen peculiar to 
it; that of man alone extends to every variety of aliment. 
The Tartar lives on raw horse-flesh, the Dutchman on fich, 
other nations on roots and milk diet; and in all countries 
Fou meet with old people. Vice alone, and mental unea-- 
' _ giness, shorten human life; and the moral affections possess 
such an influence n,, — even disease itself owes 
it's origin to them. 1 
The same extravagancies existed in n the wpetemtie pul- 
vophy of the age of Socrates; not that he was unacquainted 
with Nature, for he had studied her thoroughly; but he 
8 relinquished the investigation of the causes, in the view of 
rising into admiration at the results. He collected many 
observations on the subject, and used chem! in dis conversa- 
tions on the Divine Providence. | 
Nature presents nothing but harmonies and. 9 _ 
OY to our necessities, and we persist in vain efforts to trace 
ber up to the causes she employs; as if we meant to extort 
from her the secrets of her power. We do not know even 
Tag the most common prineiples which she sets a working in 
our hands and feet. Earth, water, air, and fire, are elements, 
as we say; but under what form must earth appear to be 
an element? That stratum called Hus, which covers it, 
and serves as a basis to the vegetable kingdom, is a refuse 
of all sorts of SUDSIenan, of mar, „ rand, ce and vege 
tables. : N 5 
Is sand it's clementary part 2 Sand 8 to 80 be- 
| eretion from the rock. Is the rock, then, an element? It 
appears to be an aggregation of sand, as in free-stone. 
Whether of the two, sand or rock, was the principle of the 
other? and took the precedency in the formation of the 
globe? Supposing us possessed of this information, what 
have we gained? There are rocks formed of aggregations 
of all sorts. Granite is composed of grains; marbles and 
calcareous stones, of the paste of shells and madrépores. 
There are banks of sand, composed of the wrecks of all 
these stones: I have seen the sand of crystal. | 
Shell-tfish, een re us ram ght ceepeRting the nature 
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of calcareous stone, do not indicate the origin of that sub- 
«tance ; themselves forming the refuse that swims in the 
«cas. Difficulties increase as you attempt to explain the 
formation of so many various bodies issuing out of the 
carth, and nourished by it. In vain you call to your as- 
eistance analogies, assi milations, homogeneities, and hetero- 
geneities. Is it net strange, that thousands of species of; * 
;esinous, oily, elastic, soft, and combustible vegetables, 
chould differ so entirely from the rugged and 1 Soil 
which produces them? 
The Siamese philosophers ly get rid of all ODER 
ment on the subject, for they admit, in Nature, a fifth ele- 
ment, which is wood. But this supplement i is incapable 
of carrying them very far; for it is still more astonishing,, 
that animal substance should be formed of vegetable, than 
that this last should be formed of fossil. Which way does: 
it become sensible, living and impassioned? ? They admit, 
{ grant, the interposition of the sun's action. But how can 
the sun be, in animals, the cause of any moral affection, 
when we do not see it exercising a disposing influence even 
on the component parts of plants? For example, it's ge- 


neral effect is to dry that which is humid. How comes it to 


pass, then, that in a peach exposed to it's action, the pulp 
ae should be meltingly plump, and the nut within. 5 
extremely hard; whereas the contrary takes place in the 
fruit of the cocoa- tree, replenished with milk inwardly, and 7 
clothed externally with a shell as hard as a stone? | 
Neither has the sun more influence on the mechanical. bo 
construction of animals; whose interior parts, constantly 
moistened with humours, blood and marrow, are fre- 
quently the hardest, such as the teeth and bones; and the 
parts most exposed to his heat are often very soft, as hair, 
leathers, the flesh, and the eyes. How is there so little ana- 
logy between plants tender, igneous, liable to putrefaction, 
and the earth which produces them; and between the corals. 
and madrepores of stone, and the sea-water in which they 
are formed? To all appearance, the contrary ought to 
happen : the water ought to have produced soft, the earth, 
solid plants. If things exist thus, there must he more than. 
ene good reason for it; I think I have a glimpsc of a tole- 
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Table one : that if these analogies actually took place, the 
two elements would soon become uninhabitable, and be 
overwhelmed by their vegetation. The sea would be inca- 
pable of breaking madrépores of wood, and the a ar of dis- 
solving forests of stone. 

The same doubts might be bturbel. Tespeckitg the nature 
of water. This element, we allege, is formed of small glo- 
bules, which roll one over another; that to the spherical 
form of it's elementary particles we ought to ascribe it's 
fluidity. But if these are globules, there must be between 


them intervals and vacuities causing motion. How comes 


it to pass, then, that water is incompressible? ? If you ap- 


Song ply to it a strong compressing power in a tube, it will force 


it's way through the pores of that tube, though of gold; 
and burst it, ifs iron: no effort can reduce it to a smaller 
sire. But ignorant of the ferm. of it's component parts, 


we cannot even' determine that of the combined whole. 


Voes it consist in invisible vapours in the air, as the dew, 


or collected into mists in the clouds, or consolidated into 


masses in the ice, or, finally, in a fluid state, as in the 
rivers? Fhuidity, it is said, forms one of it's principal cha- 
racters. Yes, Because we drink it in that state, and be- 
cause, under this relation, it interests us the most. We de- 
termine it's principal character, as we do that of all tlie 
objects of Nature, from our own craving necessity ; but 
this character appears foreign to it: for it owes it's fluidity 
to the action of heat; deprive it of this, and it changes into 


| ice. It would be singular, should it be made to appear, 


after all our fundamental definitions, that che natural state 


of water was to be solid, and that of earth fluid : now this 
must actually be the case, if water owes it's fluidity only to 


heat, and if earth is nothing but an aggregation of sands 
united by different glues, and attracted: to a common Cen 
tre, by the general action of- gravity. . 
The elementary qualities c of air, are not of more easy de. 
termination. Air, we say, is an elastic body: when shut 
up in the grains of gun- powder, the action of fire dilates it 
to such a degree, as to communicate to it the power of 


| hurling a globe of iron to a prodigious distance. But how | | 


ould. it uuns been, with all this ecke, compressed into 
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the grains of 5 a crumbling powder? If you put even any 
liquid substance into a state of fermentation ' in a flask, a 
thousand times more air will be Separated from it, than you 
could force into the vessel without breaking it. How could 
this air be confined in a substance soft and pa. without 
düsengaging itself by it's own action. Fi, 

The air when loaded with vapours, we farther say, is re- 
frangible. The farther we advance north, the more ele- 
vated does the sun appear over the horizon, above the 
place which he actually occupies in the heavens. The 
Dutch mariners, who passed the winter of 1597, in Nova- 
Zembla, after a night of several months, saw the snn-re- 
appear fifteen days sooner than they expected. All this is 
very well; but if vapours render the air refrangible, why is | 
there no aurora, nor twilight, nor any durable refraction 
of light whatever, between the tropics, not even on the sea, 
where so many vapours are exhaled, by the constant action 
of the sun, that the orie is sometimes quite involves! in 
mist by them? 5 : 
The light is not refrated, says N n by 
the yapours, but by cold; for the refraction of the atmo- 
sphere is not 80 great at the end of summer as IR at 5 
the autumnal equinox as at the vernal. : 

admit the truth of this observation; however, ater very 
hot days in summer, there is refraction to the north, as well 
as in our temperate climates, and none between the tropics: 
the cold, therefore, seems not to be the mechanical, but the 
final cause of refraction. This multiplication of light, 
which increases in the atmosphere, with the intenseness of 
the cold, is a consequence of the same law which transmits 
the moon into the northern signs, as the sun forsakes them, 
and causes her to illuminate the long nights of our pole, 
while the sun is under the horizon; for light of any sort is 
warm. These wonderful harmonies are not in the nature 
of the elements, but in the will of Hint who has establis heck 
them in subordination to the necessities of a being endowed s 
with sensibility. , | 

Fire presents 8 still more nm 
First of all, Is fire matter? Matter, according to philoso- 
pays 1s dvigible: 3 in en E and OW” F * 
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diele only in perpendicular length. Never will you 
divide a flame, or a ray of the sun, in it's horizontal 
| breadth. Here then is matter divisible only into two 
dimensions. Besides, it has no gravity, for it continually 
ascends; nor levity, for it descends, and penetrates bodies 
ever so much below it. Fire, we are told, is contained in 
all bodies. But, being of a consuming nature, How does 
tit not devour them? "Howe can it remain in water without 
being extinguished? | 15 
I hese and several other difficulties induced 151 to 
| belle fire was not an. element, but certain subtile matter 
put in motion. Friction, it is true, and collision elicit fre 
from several bodies. But how comes it that air and water, 
though much agitated, never catch fire? Nay, How 
comes it that water even gets cold by motion, though it's 
fluidity is entirely owing to it's being impregnated by lire? 
Contrary to the nature of all other motions, Wherefore does 
, that of fire SO On in a state of pro pagation, instead of meeting; 
+ a wag oa All bodies lose their motion by communicatin 
it. If you, strike several billiard balls with one, the motion 
- 7 odd among them, it is divided and lost. But 
a spark of fire disengages from a piece of wood the igneous 
Particles contained in it, and the whole together increase 
. their rapidity to such a degree, © as to. make one vast  conlla- 
- 1 N of. a whole forest. . | | 
We are not better acquainted with the negative qu alities, 
Cold, they tell us, is produced by the absence of heat; but 
if cold is merely a negative quality, How is it capable of 
. producing positive effects? If you put into water a bot? 
of iced wine, as I have seen done in Russia, you soon per- 
ce.ÿeive ice of an inch thick cover the outside of the bottle. 
A block of ice diffuses cold all over the surrounding atinos- 
phere. Darkness, which is a privation. of light, diffuses | 
no obscurity over surrounding light. If you-open, in sum- 
mer, a grotto dark and cool, the Surrounding light will not 
de impaired by it's darkness, but the heat of the adjacent 
air will be diminishe by the cold issuing from it. 1 am 
aware of the reply; it will be said, if there i is no perceptible 
obscuration in the first case, it is owing to the rapidity of 
3 which replaces che darkness; 5. but this would be in 
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creasing the difficulty, by N that darkness too bas 
positive effects. | 

On such pretended fundamental principles are most of 
our system of physics reared, If we are in error or igno- 
rance at the outset, we soon go astray on the road; and it 
is incredible with what facility, having laid down our prin- 
ciples so slightly, we repay ourselves in consequences, vague | 
terms, and contradictory ideas, I have seen, for example, 
the formation of thunder explained in celebrated physical 
trh&ts. Some say it is produced by the collision of two 
clouds, as if clouds or foggy vapours could Produce a colli- 
sion! Others gravely tell you it is the effect of air dilated 
by the sudden inflammation of the sulphur and nitre float- 
ing in it. But that it may produce those tremendous ex- 
E: plosions, we must suppose the air confined in a body which 

made some resistance, If a great mass of gun-powder is 
set fire to in an unconfined situation, no explosion follows. 
I know that the detonation of thunder has been imitated, 
in the experiment of fulminating powder; but the mate- 
rials employed in it's composition have a sort of tenacity. 
They undergo, from the iron ladle which contains them, a * 
resistance against which they sometimes act with such vio- 2 
lente as to perforate it: but to imitate a phenomenon is not 
to explain it. The other effe&s of thunder are explained 


with similar levity, As the air is cooler after a thunder- 5 


storm, the nitre, we are told, diffused through the atmo- 
-phere, is the cause of it; but was not that nitre there be- 
fore the explosion, when we were almost suffocated with 
heat > Does nitre cool only when it is set on fire? On this 
principle our batteries of cannon ought to become glaciers 5 
in the midst of a battle, for a world of nitre is then kindled 
into flame; they must, however, cool the cannon with vine- 
gar; for aftor having been fired off 20 times in quick succes- 
sion, it is impossible to apply your hand to the piece. The 
instantaneous flame of the nitre penetrates the metal, not- | 
withetanding | it's thickness and solidity. „ 
The heat may likewise be occasioned by the interior vi- 
bration of the parts; but the cooling of the air after a 
thunder-storm proceeds, 1 in my opinion, from the surround 
ing stratum of frozen air, from che . of 12 to 1500 
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fathoms, which being divided and dilated at it's base by the 
fire of the stormy clouds, flows hastily into our atmosphere, 
It's motion determines the fire of the thunder to direct! Its 
elf, contrary to it's nature, toward the earth. . 


| 
| 
It was affirmed, in the last age, that the earth was draun 
"I out at the poles, and we are now positively told it is flat. , 
tened theres I shall not at present enter into an examina- t 
tion of the principles of this last conclusion, and the ob- 
- Servations on which it has been supported. The flattening t 
bol the earth at the Poles has bean accounted for from a cen- p 
| trifugal force, to which it's motion through the heavens has | 
deen ascribed ; though this pretended force, which has in- F 
_ creased the diameter of the earth at the equator, has not the 3 
power of raising even a straw into the air. | | 
| The flattening of the poles, they tell us, has ben ascer- 1 
- tained by the measurement of two terrestrial degrees, made fi 
- ."- mk. vast expense ; the one in Peru, near the equator, and f. 
the other in Lapland, bordering upon the polar circle.“ © 
Those experiments were made, undoubtedly, by men of U 
great capacity and reputation. But persons of at least it 
cqual capacity and as high a name, have demonstrated, 8 
upon other principles and experiments, that the earth was ci 
| lengthened at the poles. Cassini estimates at 50 Jeagues to 
the length by which the axis of the earth exceeds it's dia- th 
meters, giving to each pole 25 leagues of elevation over the il 5 
_ circumference of the globe. We shall agree with this i | su 
lustrious astronomer, if we consider the testimony of the les 
eye as of any weight; for the shade of the earth .appears ret 
oval over it's polen, in central eclipses of the moon, as 
was observed by T ycho Brhae and . whose names to 
| Y are a host in themselves. | wh 
But without considering any name as an 1 h ere wh 
natural truths are concerned, we may conclude, from simpie is, 
Gy analogies, the elongation of the axis of the earth, If we ele 


consider the two hemispheres as two mountains, V hose 
bases are at the equator, the summits at the — and the 
ocean which alternately flows from one of these summits, 
: 28 a great river descending from a mountain, we shall have, 


et is evident that the ace from those very measurements ougit 
; to have been, that the earth 4 10 eee at the ow 


a this point of view, objects of © commariach to deter- 
mine the point of elevation from. which the ocean takes it's 
tise, by the distance of the place where it's course termi- 
nates. Thus the summit of Chimboraco, the most elevated 
of the Andes of Peru, out of which the river of the Ama« 
zons issues, having a league and one-third nearly of eleva- 
tion above the mouth of that river, is distant from it, in a 
straight line, about 26 degrees, or 650 leagyes; it may be 
thence concluded, that the summit of the pole must be 
elevated above the circumference of the earth nearly five 
leagues, to have a height proportioned to the course of the = 
ocean, which extends: as far as the 1 90 Hegrees dintant, 
in a straight line. : 
If we farther consider, that the course e of the ocean does = 
not terminate at the line, but when it descends in summer 
from our pole, extends beyond the Cape of Good-Hope, as 
far as the eastern extremities of Asia, where it forms the 
westerly monsoon, which almost encompasses the globe 
under the equator, we must assign to the pole, from which N 
it departs, an elevation proportioned to it's course, and of 
tiipling, at least, that elevation, to give it's waters a suffi- 
cient declivity. I put it down, then, at 15 leagues: : and if 
to this height we add that of the ices there accumulated, s 
the enormous. pyramids. of which over icy mountains have 5 
sometimes an elevation of one-third above the heights which 
support them, we shall find that the pole can hardly haye 
less than an elevation of the 25 leagues above the rum: . 
rence which Cassini assigned to it. : 
Obelisks of ice 10 leagues high are not. disproportioned 5 
to the centre of cupolas of ice 2000 leagues in diameter, 
which, in winter, cover our northern hemisphere ; and 
which have in the southern hemisphere, in F ebruary, that 
is, in the summer of that hemisphere, prominent borders, 
tlevated like promontories, and 3000 leagues, at least, in 
circumference, according to the relation of Caption: Cook, 
who coasted them round in 1773 and 1774 . 
be analogy I establish between the hemispheres of « - 
earth, the poles, and the ocean which flows from them, and 
two mountains, their peaks, and the rivers which there have 
weir sources, is in the order of the harmonics of the globe, 
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which exhibits a great number of similar harmonies on 2 
smaller scale in the continents, and 1 in most n 1 
are continents in miniature. 

P)bilosophy has, in all ages, affected very obucure causes 
15 to explain common effects, in the view of attracting the 
admiration” of the vulgar, who scarcely ever admire any 
thing but what they do not comprehend. She has taken 
advantage of this-weakness of mankind, by infolding herself 
in a pomposity of words, or in the mysteries of geometry, 
the better to carry on the deception. For how many ages 
did she ring in our schools the horror of a vacuum, which 
she ascribed to Nature? How many pretended demonstra- 
tions of this have been given, which were to crown their 
Authors with never-fading laurels, but: are now © Jones to the 

land of forgetfulness ? 
She disdains to dwell on simple observations, Which lex el 
: to every capacity the harmonies of all the kingdoms of Na- 
ture. For example, the philosophy of our day refuses to 
the moon all influence over vegetables and animals. The 
most considerable growth of plants, however, is in the 
nigght-time; nay, there are several vegetables which flower 
then only, and numerous classes of insects, birds, quadru- 
pPeeads, and fishes regulate their loves, hunting matches, and 
Perigrinations according. to the phases of the orb of night. 
But what, degrade philosophers to the experience of ga- 
deners and fishermen! What, condescend to think and 

Us talk like such groundlings ! 55 

- If philosophy denies the 1e of 1 moon over the 
1 minater objects of the earth, she makes it up amply, 0 
giving her a very extensive power over the globe itseil, 
without being over-scrupulous about the self- contradiction. 
| She affirms that the moon in passing over the ocean, pres 
upon it, and thus occasions the flux of the tides on it's 
shores. But how is it possible the moon should compres 
our atmosphere, which only extends, they say, to a $corc 
of leagues at most from us? Or, admitting a subtile mat- 
, ter possessed of great elasticity, which should extend from 
our seas as far as the moon, how could this matter be com- * 
pressed by it, unless you suppose it confined in a channel! prod, 
* it not extend to the — any leit, Wake t :« action ol 
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the * could not be felt on any determinate point of the 
circumference of our globe? 
Besides, why does not the moon act on lakes and seas of 
small extent, where there are no tides? Their smallness 
ought no more to exempt them from the influence of her 
gravitation, than deprive them of the benefit of her light. 
Why are tides almost imperceptible i in the Mediterranean? 
Wherefore do they undergo, in many places, intermittent 
movements, and retardations of two or three days? Where 
fore, in a word, toward the north, do they come from the 
north, east, or west, and not from the south, as was ob- 
zerved with surprize by Martens, Barents, Linschoten, and 
Ellis, who expected to see them come from 1 9 85 * 
on the coasts of Europe? 5 
The principal movements of the sea vols; ies 4 in our 
hemisphere at the same times with the principal phases of 
the moon ; but we ought not frem thence to conclude their 
necessary dependance, still less explain it by laws not de- 
monstrated. The currents and tides of the ocean proceed, 


2s I think I have proved, from the effusion of the polar 


ices, which depend on the variety of the course of the sun, 
as he approaches either pole: and as the phascs of the 
moon are themselves regulated by the course of the orb f 
day, this is che reason N both take Place at the amt 8 
time. ; | 
Farther, the full moon bas an effective and 3 
warmth, which must act, therefore, on the polar ices.“ 
The Academy of Sciences formerly maintaincd that her 
light did not warm, after experiments made on her rays, 
and on the ball of a thermometer, with a burning mirror. 
This error has been completely refuted at Rome and Paris 
by a simple experiment. A vessel full of water was ex- 
posed to the light of the moon, and another placed in the 
shade: the water in the first vessel was e much 
sooner than in that of the second. 
By all our industry and ingenuity, we can ascertain in 
ature only results and harmonics: first Princi iples univer- 


* This observation was made more than 1600 years 280. e The moan 
produces thaw z dissolving all ices and frosts by the humidity of hex as 
"uence," wPliny' $ Natural History, book. | b. chap. 101 
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sally escape us. The methods of our sciences have ex ercizeq 


a pernicious influence on our morals and religion. Men ate 


easily misled respecting an intelligence which governs all 
things, when nothing is presented to them as. first cause 
but mechanical means. Alas! that is not the way toward 
| that heaven we pretend to know so well. The greatest of 


mankind haye looked thitherward as their last asylum. Ci 


cdero hoped after death to inhabit the stars; and Cesar, from 
that elevation, to preside over the destiny of Rome. 


How! as the reward of virtue is our destination only to 


we confounded with the elements! What, thy soul, O sub- 
lime Fenelon ! to be exhaled in inflammable air, and to have 

1 had on earth the sentiment of an order which did not exist 
even in the heavens! How, among those stars so luminous 

is there nothing but material globes; and in their motions 
so constant and varied nothing but blind attractions? How! 


every thing around us insensible matter and no more; and 


intelligence given to man only to render him miserable 
How! and can we have been deceived by the involuntary 
sentiment which makes us raise our eyes to heaven in the 

D agony of sorrow, there to solicit relief! 


Ah! not thus Nature has appointed her gifts. We hi 


2 wilder ourselves with vain sciences. By driving our re- 
searches up to the very principles of Nature, nay, of Deity, 
we have stifled, in the heart, all feelings of both. We arc 


like the peasant who was living happily in a little valley in 


the heart of the Alps. A brook descending from those 


mountains fertilized his garden. Long he and in tran- 


N quillity the beneficent Natad who applied his-stream, and 
increased it's quantity and coolness with the summer's 


heat. One day he was desirous to discover the place where 


S8 he concealed her inexhaustible urn. To prevent his going 
astray, he pursnes upward the track of his rivulet. Fei 
Step discovers to him a thousand new objects; plains, 


forests, rivers, kingdoms, boundless oceans. Transported 


with delight he proceeds in flattering hope of speedily 
reaching the blessed ahode where the Gods preside over the 
destiny of this world. But, after a painful scramble, he 


arrives, at the bottom of a tremendous glacier. He 0 


longer dees any thing around mow but mists, rocks, torrents, 
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orecipices. All, all has vanizhed; Sweet and tranquil 5 
valley, humble roof, beneficent Natad! his patrimony is 


now reduced to a cloud, me his nating to an enormous 
mass of 1 ICC... 


But the 3 ce and the pure white of 1 
assuredly could not have stood still at the boundary pre- 


scribed to a vulgar mind. Had he been in the place of 
our Alpine peasant, he would have observed, with admi- 
ration, the constant impulsion communicated by the action 


of the sun, placed at an immense distance; and instead af 


fruitlessly rambling after the habitation of a Naiad, at the 


summit of the Alps, would have prostrated himself before 
that GOD, whose ee embraces. the concerns of A 


men 3 


In order to study Nature with desen and to ad- 
vantage, all the parts must be viewed | in their harmony and 


connection. The system of it's harmonies I shall now pro- 


ceed to unfold, is, in my opinion, the only one within the 
reach of man. It was first displayed by Pythagoras of Sa- 
mos, the father of philosophy, and founder of that sect 
transmitted to us under the name of Pythagoreans. Never 
did a succession of men arise so enlightened as those sages 


were in the natural sciences, and none whose discoveries 


reflect higher honour on the human understanding. There 
existed, at that time, philosophers who maintained that 

water, fire, air, atoms, were the principles of things. Py- 
thagoras opposed to this doctrine, that the principles of 
things were the adaptations and proportions of which the 
harmonies - were composed, and that goodness and intelli⸗ 


gence consfituted the nature of GOD. 
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} 4 mities to their wants: that they have, in this respedh, a 
share of reas0n as perfect as our own. But man differ 
from animals in bis capacity of extending this sentiment 0 
conformity to all the relations of Nature, however foreign 
to his personal demands; and this extension of reason has 
| procured him, by way of eminence, the denomination of 4 
: rational i. 
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or SOME kvxnal LAWS or varunk, AND iner or = 
+1 PHYSICAL LAWS, 4 
TE shall divide these laws into pbyiical and mo al, and By 
endeavour to unfold the means of diminishing the in 
sum of human wretchedness. I am presuming to open to 
a path hitherto unattempted, and dare not flatter mys lf Wl 
| that my progress and success keep pace with the ardour of fre 
my imagination and the anticipations of my heart. But no 
the imperfect materials I have collected may perhaps one mi 
1 day assist men of greater en . to r a tems en: 
EY ple m more worthy of her. | tur 
- 
OF ö CONF ORMITY. 158 — 
- Though conformity be a perception of our reason, ma 
place it at the head of our physical laws, because it is the * 
Fre first feeling we endeavovr to gratify 1 in examing natural pe 
TD objects. Nay, there is à connection so intimate between mii 
the physical character of those objects and the instinct of jor 
: every te ng possessed of sensibility, that a colour simply 's mo 
 sufficient to rouse the passions of animals. A red objet il he 
puts the bullock into a rage, and suggests to most fow!s not 
and fishes the idea of prey. The objects of Nature dis Wi en 
play in man a feeling of a higher order, independent of his Pre 
wants; it is that of conformity. It is by means of the cal 
. mel ed conformities of Nature that man has formed lis \ 
ov reason; for reaso means nothing else but the relatia for. 
or conformity of things that exist. use 
Animals have a sensibility only of objects having confor * 
1e 1 
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le is true, that if all the particular rationality of animals 
were united, the sum would probably transcend the general 


reason of man; for human reason has devised most of it's 
arts and crafts from̃ an imitation of their productions: 1 


Jes, all animals come into the world with their peculiar 


industry, whereas man must acquire his by time and reflec- 
tion, and by imitating the industry and skill of another. 
But man excels them, not only by uniting in himself the 
intelligence of all, but by his capability of rising 1 ; 


to the source of all conformities, to GOD himself. 


The only character which essentially diztinguiches man 
from the animal, is, he is a religious being. They partake 
not with him- of this sublime faculty, the principal of hu- 
man intelligence. By it man is exalted above the beasts, 


enabled to form a conception of the general plans of Na- 


ture, and supposes an order of things "from having caught 
a glimpse of an Author. It was not Nature] which first 
pointed out GOD to man, but a sense of the Dir in 
man which indicated to him the order of Nature. The da- 


vages are religious long before they are naturalists. 


| Accordingly,” by the sentiment of this universal confor- 
mity 1 man is struck with all possible conformities, though 
foreign to him. He takes an interest in the history of an 
insect; and if his attention is not engaged in behalf of all 
the insects which surround him, it is because he perceives 
not their relations, or else the constant habit of seeing them 
renders them insi pid; perhaps it may be some contemptible 


prejudice, for he is affected still more by moral than . 
cal ideas, and by his passions more than his reason. 


We shall farther remark, that all the sentiments of con- 
ſormity Spring up in the heart of man at the sight of some 
useful end, which frequently has no relation to his « own per- 
sonal wants: it follows that man is naturally good, because 


be is rational; seeing the aspect alone of a conformity, 


though foreign to him, communicates pleasure. From this 
natural sentiment of goodness the sight of well proportioned | 
annals conveys to us agreeable sensations, increasing in 
proportion as the creature unfolds it's instinct. Want of 


conformity also communicates a painful sensation, always 
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chocked on looking at a monster, pained to see an anime 
wanting a foot or an eye, nay, at the sight of! incongruity 


even in insensible objects. Withered plants, mutilated 
trees, an ill-assorted edifice, hurt our feelings. These sen- 


sations are perverted or R in man e by Preju- 


dice or r by education. x 


or ORDER. 


A series of conformities, with a common delltre, consti- 


5 tutes order. There are conformities in the members of an 


animal, but order exists only! in the body. Conformity re- 


fers to the detail, order to the combination. Order extends 


our pleasure, by collecting conformities, and fixes them by 
a determination toward one centre. It discovers at once, 
in a single object, a succession of particular conformities, 
and the Jeading one to which they all refer. 
_ * Thus, as beings endowed with a reason which embraces 
all Nature, it affords us pleasure to review the relations be- 


tween the proboscis of a bee and the nectareous juices of 
Ho wers; between those of her thighs, hollowed into spoons, 
and bristled with hairs, to the fine powder of the stamina 
which she- there collects; the use bf a long sting, furnished 
for the defence of her property, and all the diffortaitie of 


the organs of this small insect, are more ingenious and in 
6 much greater number than those of the largest animals. 
The interest, however, grows upon us when we see her 
covered with a yellow powder, her thighs pendent and half 
oppressed with her burden, directing her flight across plains, 


rivers, and shady groves, under points of the wind, with 


which she is well acquainted, and alighting, with a bum- 
ming sound, on the cavernous trunk of some aged oak; 


that one, whose particular conformities we have been ad- 
miring, is only a single member of a numerous republic; 


this republic itself i is but a small colony of the immense 
nation of bees spread over the whole earth, from the line 
to the shores of. the frozen ocean. This nation again 1s 
Np subdivided into Species, conformably to the variety of flow- 
ers; for some being destined to live on flowers which hare 
no depth, such as the radiated, are armed with five hooks, 
to Poms their * on the > petals. Others, such as the 
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bees of America, hi no stings, 833 they construct 
their hives in the trunks of prickly trees, very common 
there, which accordingly afford them protection, Many 
are the conformities among other species of bees, totally 
unknown to us; yet this vast nation is but one little fa- 
mily of the class of flies, of which we know, in our eli⸗ 
mate alone, near 6000 as species distinct, as to, forms and 
instincts, as bees themselves are from other flies. A 
Were we to compare the relations of this volatile class, : 
$0 numerous in itself, with all the parts of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, we should find an innumerable multitude 
of different orders of conformity, endless classes, with their 
divisions and subdivisions, the minutest individual of which 
presents a very extensive sphere of conforinitigs, are them- 
telves only particular conformities; only rays and points 
in the general sphere, cf which man alone occupies the 
ceatre, and apprehends the immensity. „„ | 
From a sense of the general order two sentiments b 
| viously 1 result; the one 1 us imperceptibly into the 
bosom of the DziTyY, and the other recals us to the per- 
ception' of our wants; the one exhibits to us, as the origi- 
nal cause, a Being infinitely intelligent without us; the 
other, as the ultimate end, a very limited being in our ow n 
perzon. These sentiments characterize the spiritual and” 
corporeal powers of man, and are the general sources of the 
Pony we derive from the order of Nature. 
A bee has a sentiment of the order of her hive, yet 
knows not how the ants regulate their nest, though she : 
may have seen them labour. To no purpose would she 
resort, in the event of her hive's being destroyed, to seek 
refuge, as a republican, in the midst of their republic; che 
would meet from them no hospitality, no consideration, no, 
compassion. Hence it folloxys, that the society of animals 
could not subsist independent of the passions, nor human 
society independent of virtue. Man alone, of all animals, 
possesses the sentiment of universal order, that of DerTy 
himself; and by carrying over the whole earth the virtues 
which are the fruits of it, whatever may be the differences 
which prejudice interposes between man and man, it is sure 
of . all heart to itself. 
I 4 
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Nature opposes beings to each er, in order to produce 


between them agreeable conformities. This law has been 
: acknowledged from the bighest antiquity. It is to be 


found in many passages of the holy Scriptures. I produce 


one from the book of Ecclesiasticus:* All things are 
double one against another; and He hath made nothing 
To  unperfect : one thing establisheth the good of another.“ 


 Teonsider this great truth as the key of all philosophy. 


It has been fruitful i in discov ery, as well as that other: No- 
thing has been created in vain. It has been the source of 
taste in arts and eloquence. Out of contraries arise the 

5 Pleasures of vision, hearing, touching, tasting, and all the 


various attractions of beauty. But from contraries like- 


Wise arise ugliness, discord, and all disgusting sensations, 

Is it wonderful that Nature should employ the same causes 

to produce opposite effects? When she opposes contraries 

to each other, painful affections are excited in us; but when 

she blends them, we are agreeably affected. From the op- 

pPositiön of contraries e discord, from their union re- 
5 2078 harmony. | 


Let us find in Nature some e rde of U this Law. © Cold! is 


: the opposite of heat, light of darkness, earth of water; and 


the harmony of these contrary elements produces effects 


the most delightful; but if cold succeeds rapidly to heat, 
or heat to cold, most vegetables and animals are in danger 
of perishing. The light of the sun is agreeable; but if a 
black cloud suddenly intercepts the lustre of his rays, or if 
lightning bursts from the bosom of a dark „ Us eye 
5 e painful sensation. 8 


Nature opposes, at sea, the white foam of the dillows to 


the black colour of the rocks, to announce to mariners from 
afar the danger of shallows. She frequently presents to 
them forms analagous to destruction, such as those of fe- 


rocious animals, edifices in ruins, or the keels of ships 


turned upward. She even extracts from these awful forms 


hollow noises resembling groans, and broken off by long 


intervals of Silence. She employs also those clashing op- 


— | Ml . xlll. ver. 745 a5. 5 wn 
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positions and ominous signs to express the characters of sa- 


vage and dangerous animals. The lion strolling through | 
the solitudes of Africa.announces his approach by roarings 


resembling thunder, The vivid and instantaneous flashes 
of fire, which dart from his eyes in the dark, exhibit be- 
eides the appearance of lightning. During the winter season 
the howlings of wolves in the forests of the north re- 


semble the whistling of the winds among trees; the cries 
of birds of prey are shrill, piercing, and now and then in- 
terrupted by hollow notes. Nay, some emit the sounds of 


a human being in pain. Such is the lom, a species of ser 


fowl, which feeds on the shelvy coasts of Lapland, * on the 
dead bodies of animals thrown ahore : : be cries 5 like a man 


a-drowning. 


Noxious ingly erbiblt we” same oppotitions and PEE 
of destruction. The gnat, thirsting after human blood, an- 
nounces himself to the eye by the white points on his 
broun- coloured body, and to the ear by his shrill notes, 
which disturb the tranquillity of the grove; the carnivorous 


wasp is speckled with black stripes on a yellow ground; 


and the insects which attack our persons more immediately, 
are distinguished by glaring oppositions of colour to Lo | 


ſteld on which they settle. 


But when two contraries come to be Blended, the com- 
bination produces pleasure, beauty, and harmony. Teall 
the instant and the point of their union Harmonic express-on. 
This is the only principle 1 have perceived in Nature, for 


the elements themselves, as we have seen, are not simple; 


| they always present accords formed of two contraries to 
analyses multiplied without end. Thus the gentlest tempe- 
rature, and the most favourable to every species of vegeta- 
tion, are those of the seasons, in which cold is blended with N 
heat, as spring and autumn. They are then productive of 
two saps in trees, which the strongest heats of summer do 
not effect. The most agreeable production of light and 
darkness are perceptible at those seasons when they melt 
into each other, and ſorm what painters call the clear co. 
ure and half-lights. Hence the most interesting hours of 
the day are those of morning and evening ; when the Shade | 
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and light strive for the mastery of the azure fields, Th, 


lost in each other; this suggested that observation of honest 
| Plutarch, namely, that the pleasantest land-journies are 
201 those along the shore of the sea; and the most delightful 
voyages ta which are coasting along the land. You will 
observe these same. harmonies result from savours and sounds 

This ont oppoaite, 1 in the Pleasures of the palate and of the 


7 viange. is made BY of 20h and red; green of pref and 


0 * EG with black. This reduces "he solar co- 
| lours to three primordial ; namely, yellow, red, and blue; 
to Which if we add vrhite, the colour of light, and black 

the privation of it, we shall have five simple colours, with 


: deceives us with it's affectation of superior intelligence, not 
enly i in ascribing false elements to Nature, as when the 
- prism displays compound for primitive colours, but by 
' $tripping her of such as are true; for how many white and 
black bodies must be reckoned colourless, considering that 


vition of the solar ray! 


most lovely prospects are those in which land and water are 


Ears 
7 shall 1 to examine the uniformity of this law, 
in the very principles by which Nature gives us the fire fere 
̃ 3 her 8 wee colours, forms, and motions, yon 
| or COLOURS, . | „„ alg 
. wy naturdlizts, are relractions of Rok on bo- wh 


2 dies, demonstrated by the prism, which, by breaking a ray ph 
of the sun, de compounds it into seven coloured rays, dis- ant 
playing themselves in the following order; red, orange, 
Fellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. Mete are, as 
they will have it, the seven primitive colours, but as we do 
not know what is primitive in Nature, I shall content my- 
vVelf with a few reflections on the number and order of thou * 
15 seven pretended primitive colours. 5 


First, it, is evident four of these are compounded; fr 


which may he compounded all imaginable shades of colour, 
I must here observe, that our Philosophical machinery 


this same prism does not exhibit their tints in the decompo· 


1 his instrument leads us farther i into an error x reapein 


— 


the natural order of n very 1 by making the red 


ray the first in the series, and the violet ray the last. The 


order of colours in the prism, therefore, is only a triangu= 
lar decomposition of a ray of cylindrical light, the two ex- 


tremes of which, red and violet, participate the one of the 


other, without terminating it; so that the principle of co- 
lours, which is the white ray and it's progressive decompos 


sition, is no longer manifested in it. I believe it is even 


possible to cut a crystal with so many angles, as would 
give to the refractions of the solar ray an order entirely dif- 
dend and multiply the, pretended primitive colours far be- 


yond the number seven. The authority of such a polye- 


dron would be as respectable as that of the prism, if the 
algebraists were to apply to it a few calculations, SOMes- 
what obscure, with a seasoning of the corpuscular philoso- 
phy, as they have done with regard to the effects of on tri- 


angular instrument. 


Me shall employ a method, not ide 80 Wanted, to con- 

vey an idea of the generation of colours, and the decompo- | 
sition of the solar ray. Instead of examining them in a 
prism of glass, we shall consider them in the heavens, and 
there we shall behold the five primordial colours unfold. 


themselves in the order which we have indicated. 


In 24 fine summer's night, when the sky is loaded only 0 
with some light vapours, sufficient to stop and to refract the 


rays of the sun, walk out into an open plain, where the first 


fires of aurora may be perceptible, You will first observe 


the horizon whiten at the spot where she is to make her ap- 


pearance; and this radiance, from it's colour, has procured 
ne of aube (the dawn) = 
from the Latin word alla, white. This whiteness insen- 
8bly ascends in the heavens, assuming a tint of yellow some 
degrees above the horizon ; the yellow as it rises passes into 
orange; and this shade of orange rises upward into the 
f lively e which extends as far as the zenith. From 
that point you will perceive in the heavens behind you the 


tor it, in the French language, the nan 


violet succeeding the vermilion, then the azure, after it the 
deep blue or indigo colour,. and, last of all, the bieck quite 
to the westward. 


Though this display of colours prevents a multitude of 
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intermediate shades, which rapidly succeed each other, yet 
at the moment the sun is going to exhibit his disk, the 
_ dazzling white is visible in the horizon, the pure yellow, 


at an elevation of 45 degrees; the fire colour in the Zenith; 
the pure blue 45 degrees under it, toward the west; and 


in the very west the dark veil of night still lingering on the 


Horizon. I think I have remarked this progression between 
the tropics, where there is scarcely any horizontal refrac- 
tion to make the light Fe y incroach on the dark- 

ness, as in our-climates. 

Sometimes the trade-winds, Won the dt or r south- 


5 east blow there, card the clouds through each other, then 
sweep them to the west, crossing and re- crossing them over 
Vvone another, like the osiers interwoven in a transparent 


basket. They throw over the sides of this ehequered work 
the clouds which are not employed in the contexture, roll 


them up into enormous masses, as white as snow, draw 
them out along their extremities in form of a crupper, and 
pile them upon each other, moulding them into the Shape | 


of mountains, caverns, and rocks; afterwards, as evening 
approaches, they grow somewhat calm, as if afraid of de- 
ranging their own workmanship. When the sun sets be- 


Hind this magnificent netting, a multitude of luminous rays. 


are transmitted through the interstices, which produce such 
an effect, that the two sides of the lozenge illuminated by 
them have the appearance of being girt with gold, and the 
other two in the shade seem tinged with ruddy orange. 


Four or five. divergent streams of light, emanated from the 
setting sun up to the zenith, clothe with fringes of gold the 


undeterminate summits of this celestial barrier, and strike 
With the reflexes of their fires the pyramids of the colla- 
_ tera] aërial mountains, which then appear to consist of sil- 


ver and vermilion. At this moment of the evening are 


perceptible, amidst their redoubled ridges, a multitude 0 
valleys extending into infinity, and distinguishing them- 
_ 8elyes at their h dy some  hade of flesh or of rose · 

. colour; 4 „„ 
Those celestial valleys pen in Fes different contours 


| inimitable tints of white, melting away into white, or 


shades lengthening themselves out without mixing ove 


other shac:s. You see, here and there, issuing from the 
cayernous sides of those mountains, tides. of light precipi- 
tating themselves in ingots of gold and. silver, over rocks of 
coral, Here it is a gloomy rock, pierced through and 
through, disclosing, beyond the aperture, the pure azure 
of the firmament ; there it is an extensive strand, covered 
with sands of gold, stretching over the rich ground of hea- 
ven; poppy- coloured, scarlet, and green as the emerald, 
The reverberation of those western colours diffuses itself 
over the sea, whose azure billows it glazes with saffron and 
purple. The mariners, leaning over the gunwale of the 
ship, admire in silenee those atrial landscapes. Sometimes 
this sublime spectacle presents itself to them at the hour of 
prayer, and seems to invite them to liſt up their hearts with 
their voices to the heavens. It changes every instant into 
forms as variable as the shades, presenting celestial colours 
and forms which no g can en to ine and no 
language can describeQ. "I 
Travellers who have, at various seasons, e to * ö 
| mn of the highest mountains on the globe, never could 
perceive, in the clouds below them, any thing but a gray 
and lead- coloured surface, similar to that of a lake. The 
sun, notwithstanding, illuminated them with his whole 


light; and his rays might there combine all the laws of re- 


traction to which our systems of physics have subjected 5 
them. Hence not a single shade of colour is employed in 
vain, through the universe; those celestial decorations be- 
ing made for the level of che earth, their magnificent point . 
| of view taken from the habitation of man. : 
-& hese admirable concerts of lights and forms, 8 
y only! in the lower region of the clouds the least illuminated 
by the sun, are produced by laws with which I am totally 
acquainted. But the whole are reducible to five colours: 
yellow, a generation from white; red, a deeper shade of 
yellow; blue, a strong tint of red; and black, the extreme 
tint of blue, This progression cannot be doubted, on ob- 
serving in the morning the expansion of the light in the 
heavens. Lou there see those five colours, with their in- 
termediate shades,- generating each other nearly in this or- 
der: white, sulphur yellow, lemon yellow, yolk of egg 
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yellow, orange, aurora colour, poppy red, full red, carmine 
red, purple, violet, azure, indigo, and black, Each colour 
seems to be only a strong tint of that which precedes it, 


and a faint tint of that which follows; thus the whole to- 


gether appear to be only modulations of a progression, of 
which white is the first term, and black the last. 


Indeed trade cannot be carried on to any advantage, 


with the Negroes, Tartars, Americans, and East-Indians, 


but through the medium of red cloths. The testimonies of 


travellers are unanimous respecting the preference univer- 
sally given to this colour. I have indicated the universa- 


lity of this taste, merely to demonstrate the falsehood of the 


wn Philosophic axiom, that tastes are arbitrary, or that there 

aæẽre in Nature no laws for beauty, and that our tastes are the 
effects of prejudice. The direct contrary of this is the 
truth; prejudice corrupts our natural tastes, otherwise the 


same over the whole earth. 

With red Nature eee the brilliant 7 of che most 
Veaudfub flowers. She has given a complete clothing of it 
to the rose, the queen of the garden: and bestowed this tint 


on the blood, the principle of life in animals: she invests 
most of the feathered race, in India, with a plumage of this 
Colour, especially in the season of love; and there are few | 


birds without some shades, at least, of this rich hue. Some 


Preserve entirely the gray, or brown ground of their plum- 


age, but glazed over-with red, as if they had heen rolled in 
Carmine; others are besprinkled with red, as ir 2585 had 
blown a scarlet powder over them. | 


The red colour, situated in the midst of the five primor- 
Ailal colours, is the harmonic expression of them, by way 
of excellence; and the result of the union of two contraries, 
£ light and darkness. There are, besides, agreeable tints, 
compounded of the oppositions of extremes. For exam 
ple, of the second and fourth colour, that is, of yellow and 
blue, is formed green, which constitutes .a very beautiful 
5 harmony, and ought, perhaps to possess the second rank 
in beauty, among colours, as it possesses the second in 
their generation. Nay, green appears to many, if not the 


most beautiful tint, at least the most lovely, because it is 
ws less . wan red, and more congenial to the eye. 


2 


ohren aw 
Colours may also have a powerful influence on the pas- 
Sons; and, as well as their harmonies, may be referred to 
the moral affections. For example, making red the point 
of departure, which is the harmonic' colour super-emi- 
nently, and proceeding toward white in an ascending pro- 
gression, the nearer you approach to this first term, the 
more lively and gay are the colours. You will have in 
succession the poppy, orange, yellow, lemon, sulphur, and 
white. On the contrary, the farther you proceed from red 
toward black, the sadder and more lugubrious are the co- 
lours; for this is the po e foes ae violet, . in- 
digo, and black. 4 
In the harmonies to be formed, on both wiki by the 1 
union of opposite colouts, the more that peo ie the 
ascending progression predominate, the more lively will be 
the harmonies produced; and the contrary will take place 
as the colours of: the descending harmony shall prevail. 
From this harmonic effect, green, compounded of yellow 
and blue, is so much more gay, as the yellow has the ascen- 
dant, and sad in proportion as the blue predominates. 8 
From this harmonic influence, white transfuses most 
gaiety into all other tints, because it is light itself. Nay, 3 
it produces, from opposition, a most delightful effect in the : 
| harmonies, which 1 call melancholy ; ; Wr, blended with 
violet, it gives the delicious hue of the lilach flower; mixed 
with blue, it makes az ure; and with black, produces pearl- 
gray; but melted away into red, it exhibits the rose-co- 
lour, that enchanting tint, the flower of life. But accorld- 
ing to the predominance of black in gay colours, the effect 
produced i is more mournful than that of unmixed black. 7 
This becomes perceptible on blending it with yellow, 
orange, and red, thereby rendered dull and gloomy colours, 
Red gives life wherever it is infused, as white conmmuieates 
| gaiety, and black sKness. IS 5 
It would be ridiculous to affect ignorance of the objec- © 
- tions which may be started against the universality of these 
principles. We have represented white as a gay, and black ez 
as a sad colour. Nevertheless, certain negro nations re- 
present the devil as white; the inhabitants of the peninsula 
ol India, in token of mourning, rub their fore-head and 
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temples with mne powder of sandal- wood, the RR of whick | 


is a yellowish white. The navigator La Barbinois says, 
that white is the colour of mourning among the Chinese. 
From these instances it might be concluded, that the feel- 


ing of colour must be arbitrary, as it is not the same in all 
nations. 


1 venture to offer the owe: reply to Fx 28. 8 : 


The black nations of Africa and Asia prefer white women 
to those of every other tint. If there be negro nations who 
paint the devil white, it is from the strong feeling they have | 

of the tyranny the whites exercise over them. White, ac- 
Su _ cordingly, having become with them a political colour, 
. ceases to be a natural one. Besides, the white of their de- 


vil is not a white, beautifully harmonious, like that of the 


human figure; but a dead chalk white, such as that with 
which our painters illuminate the figures of e and 
8 Shants.) in their magical and infernal scenes. = 


x 


I this dazzling colour is the expression of. mourning. 


. among the Indians and Chinese, the reason is, it contrasts 
| harshly with the black skin of those nations. The Indians 
are black, The skin of the southern Chinese i is much sun- 
burnt. They derive their religion and leading customs 
from India, the inhabitants of which are black. Their out- 
ward garments are of a gloomy colour; and the ornamen. 
tal furniture of their houses consists of beautiful black var- 
nished ware. White must, therefore, produce a harsh dis- 


sonance with their furniture, dress, and above all, with the 


a dusk colour of their skin. 


If those nations wore a black 9 in mourning, as we 


= do, be their colour ever so deep, it would not form a clash- 
e opposition in their dress. The expression of grief, ac- _ 
Hs cordingly, 18 Precisely the same with them as with us. 


or if we in mourning. oppose the black colour of our 


8 clothes to the white of our skin, thence to produce a fune- 


ral dissonance, the southern nations oppose the white colour 


of their garments. to the dusky | colour of their skin, to Po- ay 


duce the same effect. 
The variety of taste confirms the universality of the prin- : 


; ciples we have laid down respecting the causes of harmony 
= and dissonance. It Aer. demonstrates, that the a agrees | 


; * * 3 * » * 
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ableness, or disagreeableness of a colour, Tesides not in one 
single shade, dur in the harmony, or in the clasting con- 

trast, of two opposite colours. 


or FORMS. bo 


If I am not mistaken, the principles of 3 as 1600 co- 
ours, are reducible. to five, 2 _ ee "— 8 0s 
and parabola. | 

The line generates all forms; as the ray of light does all N 
b It goes on like the other, in it's generations, step 
by step, producing first, by three nenn, the triangle, 
which of all others, contains the smallest surfaces under the 

greatest of circuits. The triangle afterward, composed it- 
elf of three triangles at the centre, produces the square, 
which consists of four triangles from the central point ; the 
pentagon, which consists of "five; the hexagon, which con- 
«iss of six; and so of the rest of the polygons, up to the 
circle, composed of a multitude of triangles, whose sum 
mits are at it's centre, and the bases at it's circumference: | 
and which,-contrary to the triangle, contains the greatest 
of surfaces under the smallest of peripheries. The form 
which has, hitherto, always been going on progressively, 
commencing with the line, relatively to a centre, up to the 
circle, e een deviates from it, and produces the ellipse, 
then the parabola, and finally all the other widened curves, 
the equations of which may all be referred to this last. So 
that under this aspect, the indefinite line has no common 
centre: the triangle has three points in it's bounding lines, 
. Which have a common centre; the square has 7065 the 
pentagon five; the hexagon six; and the circle has all the 
points of it's circumference regulated conformably to. one 
common and only centre. The ellipe begins to deviate 
from this regulation, and has two eentres ; and. the para- 
bola, as well as the other curves, which are analogous to 
it, have centres innumerable contained in their several axes; -_ 
from which they remove farther and tiers A e ” 
thing like funnels. 4 

On the supposition of this iced generation of forms; x 
from the line, through the triangle, up to the circle; and 
their descending tien. from the circle, segn the l- 
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lipse, to the parabola, 1 deduce, from these five elementary 
forms, all the forms of Nature; as, with five primordial 
colours J compose all the possible shades of colour. 
The line presents the slenderest form, the circle the full- 


est, and the parabola the most obliquely fluted. In this 


progression, the circle, which occupies the middle between 
these two extremes, is the most beautiful of all elementary 
forms, as red is the most beautiful primordial colour, | 
presume not to say, that this form must be the most beau- 
titul, because it is the figure of the stars, which, however, 
would be no contemptible reason; but, to employ only the 

_ testimony of our senses, it is the most grateful to both eye 
and touch; and the most susceptible of motion; finally, it 


is considered as most conformable to the taste of all nations, 


who employ it in their ornaments and architecture; and it 
is r conformable to e taste of e who 


N we. . 
0 3 that these five 3 3 hin 
ir the same analogies to each other which the five primordial 
colours have among themselves; so that if you proceed to 


their ascending generation, from the sphere toward the line, 


Fon will have forms angular, lively, and gay, which shall 
terminate in the straight line. If, on the contrary, you 
descend from the sphere to the excavations of the parabola, 
you will be presented with a gradation of cavernous forms, 
80 frightful in abysses and precipices. . 
Farther, if you join the elementary forms to the primor- 
dial colours, term for term, you will observe their principal 
character mutually strengthen each other, at least in the 
| two extremes, and in the harmonic expression of the cen- 


tre: for the two first terms will give the white ray, that of 


1 light itself; the circular form, united to the red colour, 
will produce a figure analogous to the rose, composed of 
spherical portions, with carmine tints, and, from the effect 


of this double harmony, deemed the most beautiful of 


flowers. Finally, black, added to the vacuity of the para- 
bola, increases the gloom. of retreating and cay ernous 
forms. 


With these 4 clementary forms may be — 


sropyx *. lor 


fignres as agreeable as the shades Fee from the har- 
monies of the five primordial colours. So that the mere 


there shall enter, into those mixed figures, of the two 


| zscending terms of the progression, the more light and gay 


such figures will be; and the more the two descending 
terms shall predominate, the more heavy and dull will be 
forms. Thus, the form will be more elegant, as the first 
term, the straight line, shall have the predominance. For 
example, the column gives us pleasure, because it is a long 
cylinder, with the circle for it's basis, and two straight ; 
lines, or a long quadrilateral figure for it's elevation. But 
the JIE of which it Is an Ss deere, Stall 


palms, ee b San the straight . constitute 8 
very agreeable opposition with the roundness of it's stem; 
and if to this you unite the harmonic form by way of ex- 
cellence, namely, the > circular, you will add inexpressibly 

to the grace of this beautiful tree. This, likewise, Nature, 
who knows much more of the matter than we, has taken 
care to do, by suspending, at the basis of it's divergent : 
boughs, sometimes .the oval _ and” tometimes * 


rounded cocoa- nut. 


In general, as often as you aca the e fam; : 
Fou will greatly enhance the agreeableness of it, by uniting 

it with the two contraries of which. it is composed; for 

you will then have a complete elementary progression. 

The circular form alone, Presents but one erhremion; 8 
most beautiful of all, in truth; but united to it's tro 
extremes, it forms, 1 1 Oy 80 Express men, an entire h 


thought, L 


It is, farther, nn thise hare; that long 3 of 
mountains, overtopped by lofty peaks of a pyramidical 
form, separated by deep valleys, delight us by their grace - 
fulness and majesty. If to these you add rivers meander= 
ing below, radiating poplars waving on their banks, flocks * 
of cattle and shepherds, you will have vales similar to that 
of Tempe. The circular forms of the mountains, in such 
a landscape, are placed between their extremes, namely, 
the prominency of the rocks, and the cavity of the valleys. 


But if | you separate from it the harmonic expressions, chat 
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is, the circular wavings of those mountains, together with 
their Peaceful inhabitants, and allow the extremes only to 
remain, you will then have the dreary prospect of Cape- 
_ Horn; angular, 9, ge prope? rocks, e over fathom- 
less abysses. | 
If to these you add pee -of evioar; wut ofxnow 
on the summits of the dusky rocks, the foam of the billows 
breaking on the lurid shore; a pale sun in a gloomy sky, 
torrents of rain in the midst of summer, tremendous squalls 
of wind sueceeded by sullen calms; a European vessel, on 
her way to spread desolation over the islands of the South- 
Sea,“ running upon a rock when it is beginning to grow 
dark, firing, from. time to time, guns, the signal of distress, 
the noise of which the echos of those horrid deserts reverbe- 
rate, the terrified Patagonian running in amazement to his 
cave; and you will have a complete view of that land of 
desolation, covered ne with. the omen of death. | 
or MOVEMENTS. 1 


1865 remains s that 1 suggest a few. reflections on the eubjec 
of motions, - Of these we shall also distinguish five which 
are fundamental: self-motion, or the rotation of a body 
round itself, which suppose no change of place, and is the 
principle of all motion; such is, perhaps, that of the sun; 
after that, the perpendicular, circular, horizontal, and state 
; of rest. All movements may be-referred-to these five. Nay, 
: Wore cram who represent them-hkewise by figures, sup- 
Pose the circular motion to be generated of the perpendicu- 
| lar and horizontal, and, to use their language, Produced by 
the diagonal of their squares. : 

I shall not-insist on the analogies which actually exist 
00 the white colour, the straight line, and self-mo- 
n or r rotation; the red colour, the ten form, and : 


| 3 Woulch nut che elle * this . picture deen al ene 

streugthened, had our Author represented. his European vessel as attemp:- 
ing to double Cape-Horn, on her return from spreading: devastation over the 
South-Seas, and making shipwreck on that coast, after the scene of blood 
was acted? In this case we should have had the striking and instrucive 
representation of the connection between Human Guilt and Divine Justice; 
af the clashing collision of criminality and vengeance.—H. HH. 
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Grcular n between darkness, vacuity, aud een 53 
leave to the reader the pleasure of following up this idea, 
and forming to himself, with these elements of Nature, 
harmonies the most enchanting, with the additional charm 
of novelty. I shall confine myself, at present, to a few 
hard observations respecting i 2 

Of all movements, the harmonic, or circular e 1 
the most agreeable. Nature has diffused it over most of 
her works, and rendered even the vegetables in the earth 
susceptible of it. Our plains represent this, when the 
winds form, on the meadow, or corn- field, a series of un- 
dulations, resembling the waves of the sea; or when they 
gently agitate, on the sides of the lofty mountains, the tow- 
ering tops of the trees, waving them about in segments of 
a circle. Most birds form portions of great circles as they 
| play through the airy expanse, and seem to take pleasure in 

tracing, as they fly, curves and spiral motions. Nature 
has bestowed this agreeable style of flying on many species 
ol the featkered race, not otherwise to be prized for their 
bong or plumage. Such is the flight of the swallo rp. 

The case differs with respect to the movements of fero- 5 
cious or noxious animals. They advance leaping, spring- 
| ang, and join to slow movements others violently rapid; as 
in the motion of the cat watching a mouse: those of the 
tiger are exactly similar. The same discordancy is obsery- 


able i in the flight of-carnivorous birds. The species of owl _ 


called the grand-duke floats through a tranquil sky, as if 
the wind carried him this way and that. Tempests pre- 
sent, in the heavens, the same characters of destruction. 
Lou sometimes perceive stormy clouds moving in opposite ö 
directions; now they fly like lightning, while others remain 
immoveable as the rock. In the tremendous hurricanes of 
the West-Indies, the explosion is always e and fol- 
lowed by a dead calm. N 
The more a body possesses of 3 or rotation, the 8 
more agreeable it appears, especially when united to the 
barmonic, or circular motion. From the effect of self- 
motion, every moral idea out of the question, animals in- 
terest us more than vegetables, because they have the N 
ciple of motion within themselves. : 
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is, the circular wavings of those mountains, together with 
their peaceful inhabitants, and allow the extremes only to 
remain, you will then have the dreary prospect of Cape- 
Forn; angular, e rocks, ne over fathom- 


less abysses. 


If to these you add od pocktices of evlour, nt of snow 
on the summits of the dusky rocks, the foam of the billows 
S breaking on the lurid shore, a pale sun in a gloomy sky, 
torrents of rain in the midst of summer, tremendous squalls 

of wind sueceeded by sullen calms; a. European vessel, on 
her way to ae desolation over the islands of the South- 
Sea,“ running upon a rock when it is beginning to grow 
dark, firing, from. time to time, guns, the signal of distress, 
the noise of which the echos of those horrid deserts reverbe- 
rate, the terrified} Patagonian running in amazement to his 
cave; and you will have a complete view of that land of. 
7 eee coveted e over n the Shades of death. 


3 


or MOVEMENTS: FD 


1 Irs remains > that I suggest a few: reflections on the oubje& 
olf motions, Of these we shall also distinguish five which 
are fundamental: self- motion, or the rotation of a body 
round itself, which suppose no change of place, and is the 
Principle of all motion; such is, perhaps, that of the sun; 
after that, the perpendicular, circular, horizontal, and state 
of rest. All movements may be referred to these five. Nay, 
geometrieians, who represent them like wise by figures, sup- 
pose the circular motion to be generated of the perpendicu- 

_ - kar and horizontal, and, to use their language, een by 
ö E diagonal of their squares. 2 

I shall not insist on the analogies Anh Aa erst | 
oy between the white colour, the straight line, and self-mo- 
. owe: or r rotation; the red. colour, the spherical form, and. 


For * Mould net * eſe af this dreadful 1 "Ro "wo ular . 
TE strengthened, had our Author represented his Eufopean vessel as attempi- 
ing to double Cape-Horn, on her return from Spreading” -devastation over the 
South-Seas, and making Shipwreck on that coast, after the scene of blood 


was acted? In this case we should have had the striking and instructivs 


representation of the connection between Human Guilt and Divine Justice; 
at the clashing collision of criminality and vengeance,H, H. | 
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Ercular motion; between darkness, vacuity, and rest. 1 
leave to the reader the pleasure of following up this idea, 
and forming to himself, with these elements of Nature, 


harmonies the most enchanting, with t ditional charm 


of novelty. I shall confine myself, at Present, to a few 
hasty observations respecting motion. 


Of all movements, the harmonic, or circular ee 1 
"= most agreeable. Nature has diffused it over most of 
her works, and rendered even the vegetables in the earth 
susceptible of it. Our plains represent this, when the 
winds form, on the meadow, or corn- field, a series of un- 


dulations, resembling the waves of the sea; or when they 


gently agitate, on the sides of the lofty mountains, the tow- 
ering tops of the trees, waving them about in segments of 
a circle. Most birds form portions of great circles.2s they 

play through the airy expanse, and seem to take pleasure in 
tracing, as they fly, curves and spiral motions. Nature 
has benkowed this agreeable style of flying on many species 
ol the feathered race, not otherwise to be priz ed for their 


song or plumage. Such is the flight of the swallow. 


The case differs with respect to the movements of fero- ED 
ee or noxious animals. They advance leaping, spring- . 
ing, and join to slow movements others violently rapid; as 
in the motion of the cat watching a mouse: those of the 
tiger. are exactly similar. The same discordancy i is obsery- 

able in the flight of carnivorous birds. The species of owl 
called the grand-duke floats through a tranquil sky, as if . 
the wind carried him this way and that. Tempests pre- 
sent, in the heavens, the same characters of destruction. 

Vou sometimes perceive stormy clouds moving in opposite 

directions; now they fly like lightning, while others remain 

immoveable as the rock. In the ous hurricanes of 
the West-Indies, the explosion i is ays ene and fol- 5 


lowed by a dead calm. 


The more a body possesses of actions or rotation, the SE 
more agreeable it appears, especially when united to the _ 
harmonic, or circular motion. From the effect of self- 


motion, every moral idea out of the question, animals in- 


terest us more than vegetables, because chey have the 2 : 


e of motion within nchen. 
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10 STUDIES OF NATURE. 
Motion is the expression of life. In this you see why 


Nature has multiplied the causes of it in all her works. 
One of the great charms of a landscape i is objects in mo- 


tion; but this the pictures of most of our great masters fre. 


quently fail to express. If you except those representing 
tempests, every where else their forests and meadows are 
motionless, and the water of their lakes congealed. Vet 
the inversion of the leaves of trees presenting a gray or 
white under-side; the undulations of the grass in valleys, 
and on the ridges of mountains; those which ruffle the sur- 


face of the waters,' and the foam which whitens the Shores, 


recal, with inexpressible pleasure, in a burning summer. 


scene, the breath so gentle and cooling of the zephyrs. To 


these might be added, with infinite grace, and powerful ef- 
fect, the movements peculiar to the animals which inhabit 
them; it might be possible even to represent<the motion 
and weight of a loaded carriage tolling upa hill, by exprets 


sing the dust of the crushed pebbles rising up behind it's 
wheels. Nay, I think the effects of the singing of birds, 
and of the echos, might be rendered perceptible, by the ex- 


52D Pression of certain characters not necessary here to unfold. 

So far are our painters, those even whose talents are con · 
spicuous, from paying attention to accessories so agree- 
able, that they omit them in subjects of which those acces- 


sories form the principal character. Fe or example, if they 
represent a Pg | 
of the wheels. The horwes, indeed, are e galloping, but the 


chariot is immoveable. The wheels of a carriage, how- 


ever, running with a rapid motion, present but one single 


surface; all their spokes are confounded to the eye. | 
have seen, in modern pictures, machines in motion, wrest- 
lers and warriors in action, but in no one of them did | 


ever find attention paid to these effects so simple, yet so 


expressive of the truth of Nature. Our painters consider 


them as petty details, beneath the notice of a man of ge- 


nius. Nevertheless they are traits of character. 
OY Details, frequently traits of character, are not to be de- 


5pised. If our painters and sculptors with- hold the expres. 


sion of motion to landscapes, wrestlers, and chariots in the 


course, they bestow it on the portraits and statues of our 
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great men. They represent them as angels sounding the 
alarm to judgment, with flowing hair, wild wandering 
eyes, the muscles of the face convulsed, and garments flut- 
tering in the wind. These, they tell us, are the expressions 
of genius. But persons of genius, and great men, are not 
bedlamites. I have seen some of their portraits, on an- 
tiques, which represent them with a serene and tranquil air. 
It is the property of inanimate matter, vegetables, and ani- 


mals, to obey the movements of Nature; but a great man 
chould have his emotions under command, and only as he 


exercises this empire, does he merit the name of Great. 
have just hinted the necessity of conformity to artists, 
who will find it much more difficult to execute, than it is 
easy for me to criticise. God forbid that I should give a 
moment's pain to men whose works have given me exqui- 
site pleasure. It was simply my wish to stimulate the in- 
genious to tread in the steps of Nature, and > N that 5 
track as far as genius can carry them. * VER 
This would be the place to speak of music, for sounds 
are movements merely: but persons of much ability have 
treated this noble art with consummate skill. If any fo- 


reign testimony could farther confirm me in the principles 
I have hitherto laid down, it is that of musicians, who have 
restricted harmonic expression to three sounds. I might, 
like them, reduce to three terms the elementary generations 


of colours, forms, and motions ; but they have omitted, in | 
their fundamental basis, the generative principle, ound, 
properly so called, and the negative term, silence; especi- 


ally as this last produces powerful . in a the movements 85 


of music. . 
These proportions might de ended to the progressions 1 
of tasting; the most agreeable of them have similar genera- 
tions, as we know by experience to be the case with re- 
gard to most fruits, whose different stages of maturity suc- 


cessively present five savours, namely, the acid, sweet, su- 


gary, vinous, and bitter. They are acid while growing, 

sweet as they ripen, sugary in a state of perfect maturity, 

Vinous in their fermentation, and bitter in a state of dry- 
ness. Farther, we should find the most agreeable of these 
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Savours, namely, the sugary, is that which occupies the WI «il 
middle place in this progression, of which it is the harmo- wh 
nic term; that, from it's nature, it forms new harmonies, 
| by a combination with it's extremes; for the beverages 
most grateful to the palate, consist of acid and sugar, as 
the refreshing liquors prepared with e Wee; or of 
Sugar and bitter, such as coffee. 
Though 1 have a thorough conifiicn; of the truth & 
these elementary generations, it would not, however, sur- 


have advanced. Our natural tastes are perverted by pre- 
judices which determine our physical sensations, much 
more powerfully than these last give direction to our moral 
affections. I shall endeavour, in another place, to unfold 
the causes of these moral affections. They stand in con- 
nection with laws more sublime than any physical laws: 
while these last amuse our senses, the others speak to the 
wk, and calmly admonish us, that man is ordained to a 
much higher destination. All I have hitherto said on this 
subject, or hereafter may say, is reducible to this great law: 
Exery thing 1 in Nature is formed of contraries : from their 
| harmonies the sentiment of pleasure revults, and out of thei 
8 ee issues the sentiment of pain. 
This law extends also to morals. Every truth, those of 
| fact excepted, is the result of two contrary ideas. It fol- 
lows, that as often as we decompound a truth, by dialec- 
tics, we. divide it into the two ideas of which it is consti- 
tuted; and if we confine ourselves to one of it's elementary 
ideas, as to a detached principle, and deduce consequences 
from it, we shall convert it into a source of endless dispu- 
tation; tor the other elementary idea, if pursued, will sup- 
ply consequences diametrically opposite, themselves suscep- 
tible of contradictory decompositions without end. The 
schools are admirably adapted to instruct us how to ma- 
nage this process, and thither are we sent to dem our 
5 judgment. — | 1 
Anu disorders, both VOTES ol nad. are but the 
clashing opposition of two contraries. If man would pay 
£ attention to this law, ne and mistakes would spes 
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dily cease; for every thing being composed of contraries, 
whoever affirms a simple proposition is only half right, as 
che contrary proposition has equally an existence in nature. 

There is perhaps in the world but one intellectual truth, 
pure, simple, and without contradiction. Those who have 
| denied it only support their negation on the apparent dis- 
orders of Nature, the extreme principles of which alone 
they contemplated ; so that they have not demonstrated 
that God did not exist, but that He was not intelligent or 
good. Their error proceeds from their ignorance of natural 
laws. Besides, their arguments have been mostly founded 
on the disorders of men, who exist in an order different 
from that of Nature, and who alone of all beings endowed _ 
with Pereeptzen Have been committed to their own direc- 
tion, 2563 
As to the nature of GOD, 1 know that faith rel pre- 
gents Him to us as the harmonic principle, not only with 
relation to all that surrounds Him, of which he is the Crea- 
tor and Mover, but even in his essence divided into three | 
persons. A single act of his will called us into being; 
the slightest communication of his works is sufficient to 3. 2. 
Juminate: our reason; but I have a thorough persuasion that 
if the smallest ray of his divine essence were to communi- 


cate itself directly to us, in a haman body, we must be an- 
nukulated. | | 


ob CONSONANCES. 


Consonances are repetitions of the same harmonies, 5 
They! increase our pleasures by multiply! ing and transferring 
the enjoyment of them to new scenes. They farther com- 

municate pleasure by convincing us chat the same Intelli- 
gence has presided over the different plans of Nature, pre- 
senting throughout similar harmonies. Consonances ac- 
cordingly confer more pleasure than simple harmonies, as 
they convey the sentiments of extension and divinity, so > 
congenial to the human soul. Natural objects excite satis 
faction only as they awaken intellectual feeling. 8 
The most beautiful harinonies are those. which have the 
most CONSONANCES. Nothing is more beautiful than the 
dus, nothing in nature 80 frequently. repeated as Ris fer 


and light. He is variously reflected by refractions of the 
air, which exhibit him above the horizon, before he is ac- 
tually risen, and after he has set; by the parhelia which re- 


— Wo 2 Www oe — — OS 


— — 


Aects his disk sometimes twice or thrice in the misty clouds 


rays trace an arch shaded with a thousand various colours; 
and by the waters Whose reflexes exhibit him where he is 
not, in the bosom of meadows, amidst flowers besprinkled 


inert earth, too, reflects him in the specular particles of 
form of his disk and rays, in the disks and petals of the. 

: myriads of radiated flowers with which it is covered. In a 
Word, this beautiful star has multiplied himself into ink- 
nity with unknown varieties, in the innumerable stars of 
the firmament, which he discovers to us when he quits our 
nances of the earth, _ to CAREY to: We Seligbted bs 
| beat and beautiful in Nature, is also common and most fre- 
quently repeated. To it we must ascribe the varieties af 


species in each genus, the more numerous as that genus 1s 


necessary as the gramineous, on which subsist not on 


maize of Brasil, the rice of Asia, the palm-sago of the Mo- 


are in consonance with the corns of Europe. We shall find 
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of the north ; by the rainy clouds, in which his refracted 


with dew, and in'the shade of green forests. The dull and 


gravels, micas, crystals, and rocks. It presents to us the 


Horizon; as if he had withdrawn himself from the consa- 


those of heaven. 
From this law of consonance it lis that what is 


useful. There is no family in the vegetable kingdom 50 


quadr upeds but birds and inse&s, and there is no one 
whose species are so varied. The millet of Africa, the 


luccas, the trunks of which are filled with alimentary Hour, 


consonances of another kind in the same places, as if it had 
been the intention of Nature to multiply her benefits, by 
varying only the form of them, without changing almost 
any thing of their qualities. Thus in our gardens what 2 
delightful and beneficial conschancy there is between the 
orange and citron trees, the apple and the pear, the walnut 
and the filbert; and in our farm-yards between the hore 
and the ass, the Soose d the duck, the cow 9 the she- 
Soat. | 


| Although each. genus is in ; consonancy kh itgelf frow 


aufference of sex, there are between the Sexes contrasts 


contraries, from which, all harmony takes it's birth; but 
without the general consonancy of form between them, 
zensible beings of the same genus never would have ap- 


proached each other. Without this one sex would have 
remained a Stranger to the other. 


of love, and perhaps extinguished desire. It 
nancy attracts, and contrast which unites them. 


ferences are actu ally y found, as certain naturalists pretend, 


in several species of ſishes and insects, [ am persuaded Na- 
ture placed the habitation of male and female very close to 
each other, and planted their ns couch near their 5 


crad! e. 


gans of each individual. Every animal! 18 double. 


the other, and united under the same * 1 


Nay, the sin 


It is not so with the members properly so called: for ex- 
two similar halves; but the duplicity of form in the parts 


bers; for the part '6f the body is double, and the member 
is Single; the former is always. single and alone, and the 
utter dv repeated. 


* are parts of it“ 8 body, and the legs and ears are memy 

ers, 

This most wonder a) law of Nature . all the th 

hes botheses which introduce chance into the organization of 

on bros of a Providence, who did not deem it sufficient t to 
5 K 2 


If you 


1 his two eyes, his two nostrils, his two ears, the 
number of his legs and arms disposed by pairs, you would 35 
be tempted to say, here are two animals glued the one __ 


ole parts of bis body, as the head, tail, and tongue, appear 
to be formed of two halves, compacted together by seams. 


ample, one hand, one ear, one eye, cannot be divided into 


of the body 8 them essentially from the mem 


MX... 48 


giving energy to their loves from the very pos ien of 5 


Before each could have fs 
observed what the other possessed that corresponded to it's 


neeessities, the time of reflection would have absorbed that 


It is conso- 
There is 5 
not in any one genus an animal of one sex entirely different 
from one of the other in exterior forms; and if such dif- 


There is a consonaney of roms more intimate ot ik $24 
even that of the two sexes, 1 mean the duplicity of the „„ 


— 


Thus the * and tail of an ani- 5 . 


beings; for independently of it's harmonies, it doubles the 
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4 tion, to which it is fully equivalent. Besides, the tail fro! 
it's situation is secured against danger, and hardly any bi 
very powerful animals have a long tail, as bulls, hors 


| animals which. have one of considerable length, 8 ad tn 
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give one e principal organ to animals adapted to each ele⸗ 
ment in particular, such as the eye for the: light, the eit 


c: 

for sound, the foot for the ground, but determined chat they 00 

5 Should have each of those organs by pairs. | p 
Certain sages have considered this admirable duplication 
as 4 pre-disposition of Providence, that the animal migli x! 
always be able to supply the loss of one of; the double or- 0 
gans, exposed as they are :to so many ;accidents.; but the tc 
interior parts of the body, which at first sight appear to be ti 
Single, present on. closer examination A similar duplicity of WF tc 
forms, even in the human body, where«they are. more con- ©: 
founded than in other animals. Thus the five lobes of tile rc 
lungs, one of which has a kind of division; «the fissure of fli 
the liver; the supernal.-separation of the brain by the du- th 
plication of the dura-mater ; the septum Iucidum, similar to 2 th 
leaf of talc, which separates the two anterior ventricles of ll = 
it; the two ventricles of the heart; and the divisions of the in 
3 other viscera announce this double union, and seem to in- th 
dlicate, that he very e * 1 fe is the contenauce 'F nl th 

| Similar harmonies. N 
From this duplicity of organs 1 a more utility ge 
3 than if they had been single. Man with two eyes can take W 
in at once more than half the horizon, with one only he ga 
could scarcely have embraced a third part. Provided with ci. 
two arms he can perform many actions he never could hal an 
1 accomplished with but one; such as raising upon his heal m 
2A load of considerable size and weight, and clambering u} tre 
2a tree. Had he been placed upon one leg, not only woul de 
his position be much more unsteady than on two, but 14 tr: 
would be unable to walk; his progressive motion would : 
be reduced to crawling or hopping, producing discord 108 tia 
the other parts of his body, and the e of soils one ar 
5 which he 1s destined to move. ex 
If Nature has given a eingle exterior organ to anal Sir 

| as the tail, it is because it's use extends but to a single ac ex 


and lions. Rabbits and hares have it very short. In feeb 
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thorn-back, it is amps with TIE or else it grows 


again, if it happens to be torn off by an accident, as in tlie 


ease of a lizard. Finally, whatever may be the simplicity 


of it's use, it is formed of two Similar halves, as the other | 


parts of the body a 
There are other interior consonances, which calcd Ihe 


xonally the different vrgans of the body, to form but one 


only and single animal of it s two halves. I leave to ana- 


tomists the investigation of this incomprehensible connec 
tion; but the cruel experiments every day made on brutes, 


to discover these secret correspondencies of Nature, serve 


only to spread a thicker veil over them; and these barba- 
bus means employed by our modern Physics, have an in- 
| fluence still more fatal on the morals of those who practise oy 
them ; for, together with false information, they inspire Fa 


them with the most atrocious of all vices, cruelty. 


= man may presume to put questions to Nature respect- 
| ag the operations she is pleased to conceal, I should prefer | 


* road of pleasure to that of pain. Of the propriety of 
this sentiment I witnessed an instance at a country-seat in 
Normandy. Walking in an adjoining field with a young _ 
gentleman, we perceived bulls fighting. He ran to them | 
with his staff brandished, and the poor animals instantly 
gare up their contention. He went up to the most fero- 


cious, and began to tickle bim at the root of the tail. The 


tremity of his body and his head. 


| The duplicity of organs is farther 8 in the essen- 

tial parts of vegetables, as the antheræ of the flowers, which 
are double bodies: in their petals one half corresponding 
exactly to the other; ; in the lobes of their seed, &c. . 
single one of these parts, however, appears sufficient for the _ 
expansion and generation of the plant. This observation 
applies to the very leaves, the halves of which are mostly 
correspondent; and if any one recedes from this order, un- 


doubtedly the reason is worthy of investigation. 


K 3 


animal, whose eyes were still enflamed with rage, became _ 
motionless, with outstretched neck, expanded nostrils, 

transpiring the air with a satisfaction which most amusingly 
demonstrated the intimate correspondence between this e er- 


1 


These facts confirm the distinction between the parts and | 
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members of a body; for in leaves where this duplicity ac les 
curs the vegetative faculty is usually to be found, which is ha 
diffused over the body of the vegetable itself; so that if you of 
carefully replant those leaves at the proper season, the com- ah 
plete vegetable will thence be reproduced. Perhaps it is ch 
because che interior organs of the tree are double that the gu 
principle of vegetative life is diffused even over it S lips, th 

| which -sprout again from one branch. Nay, some have 
the power of perpetuating themselves by cuttings simply. re 
Of this we have a noted instance in the Memoirs of the lit 
Academy of Sciences. Two sisters became heiresses of p! 
an eranvge-tree ; each insisted on having it thrown into her of 
allotment; At length after much wrangling, and neither : 
being disposed to resign her claim, it was settled that the n 
tree Shoald be cleft in two, and each take her half. The 0 

_ orange-tree underwent the judgment pronounced by Solo- n 
mon on the child—it was cleft asunder: each sister re- ti 
planted her own half, and, wonderful to be told! the tree 0 
which had been separated by unsisterly animosity, received b 
a new dthing of bark from the benignant hand of Nature, 8 
This univers con sonance of forms suggested to man the a 
idea of symmetry. He bas introduced into it most of the þ 
Works of art, particularly architecture, as an essential part R 
of order. To such a degree is it the work of intelligence 1 
and combination, that 1 consider it as the principal "hs | x 
racter by which we distinguish organized bodies from such : 
as are not so, however regular their assemblage oy ap- 1 


8 | | 
In conformity to these reflections, on corisidering the 
g lobe of the earth, I observed that it too presented a dupli- 
city of form. From the beginning it had been my idea that 
this globe, being the production of an Intelligence, order 
must pervade it. I had discerned the. utility of islands, and 
even of banks, and of rocks, to protect the parts of conti- 
nents most exposed to the currents of the ocean, at the ex- 
tremities of which they are always situated. I had also 
seen the utility of bays, removed from the currents of the 
95 ocean, and hollowed into deep retreats to shelter the dis- 
charge of rivers, and serve, by the tranquillity of their wa- 
1 as an e to che 2 9 which retire thither to col- 


we , 
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leck the spoils of vegetation there disgorged by the rivers, 1 
bad admired them in detail, but had formed no conception 
of their combination. My mind was bewildered, and I 
should without hesitation have ascribed the whole to 
chance, had not the order I perceived 1 in each of the parts 
suggested to me the possibility that i it might exist also in 
the totality of the work. 8, 

| shall now display the globe Under a new atpedd, The 
reader will pardon a digression which exhibits to him one 
little fragment of the materials J had laid up for a geogra= 
phical structure, but which tends to prove the eee 
of the laws I am endeavouring to establiss. A 

] first endeavoured to find out consonances between be 
northern and southern halves of the globe, but perceived 
only oppositions; the northern being, if I may so express 

myself, a terrestrial henusphere, and the southern a mari- 
fie and so different from each other, that the winter of 
one is the summer of the other; and the «eas of the first 
hemisphere seem to be opposed to the lands and islands 
scattered over the second. This contrast presented another 
analogy with an organized body, for every organized body 
has two halves in contrast, as there are two in consonance. 

found in it then something like analogy with an ani- 
ial; whose head should have been to the north, from the 
attraction of the magnet peculiar to our pole, which sceins 

there to fix a gensorium, as in the head of an animal: the 

heart under the line, from the constant heat of the torrid 
rone, which seems to determine this as the regibn of the 
heart; finally, the excretory organs in the southern part, . 
in which the greatest seas, the vast receptacles of the allu- 
vions of continents, are situated; and where we like wise 
find the greatest number of volcanos, which may be con- 
sidered as the excr etory organs of the seas, whose bitumens 
and su! phurs they consume. Besides, the sun, who sojourns 
five or six days longer in the northern hemisphere, seemed 
to present to me a more marked resemblance to the body of 
an animal, in which the heart, the centre of heat, 1s some- 
what nearer to the head than to the lower extremities. 
Though these contrasts appeared sufficiently determinate 
| to manifest order on the globe, and though I perceived. 
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Swell similar in vegetables distinguished into two 
Parts, opposite in functions and forms, as the leaves and 
roots; I was afraid of giving scope to my imagination, 
and attempting to generalize che laws of Nature peculiar 


to each existence, by extending them to kingdoms not sus- 
ceptible of the application. But I eeased to doubt of the | 
general order of the globe, when with two halves in con- 
trast I found two others in consonance. I was astonished, 


J confess, when I observed in it's duplicity of forms n meme 


= bers exactly repeated on that side and on this. 


The globe, considered from east to west, is divided, 3 


all organized bodies are, into two similar halves, the Old 
und New World. Each part mutually corresponds in the 
eastern and western hemispheres. The lakes of Finland 
and the gulf of Archangel correspond to the lakes of Ca- 


nada ad Baftin' s-Bay ; Nova Zembla to Greenland; the 


Baltic to Hudson' s-Bay; the islands of Git Aritaln and 
Ireland, which cover the first of these mediterraneans, to 
the Island of Good Fortune and Welcome, which protect 
the second; the Mediterranean, properly so called, to the 

Gulf of Mexico, which is a kind of mediterranean, formed 
in part by islands. At the extremity of the Mediterranean 
we find the isthmus of Suez in consonance with the isthe 
mus of Panama, placed at the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Conjoined by those isthmuses the peninsula of Africa preseſii 


itself in the Old World, and the peninsula of South-Ame- 
rica in the New. The principal rivers of these divisions 
of the globe front each other in like manner; for the Sene · 


gal discharges itself into the Atlantic, directly opposite to 
tue river of the Amazons. Finally, each of these penin- 
àulas, advancing toward the south pole, terminates in a cape 
_ equally noted for violent N the e of Good-Hope 
and Cape-Horn. 


There are between these two hemispheres many other | 


3 points of consonance on which I shall no longer insist. 
These different particulars, it is admitted, do not corre- | 
| spond exactly in the same latitudes; but they are disposed 
zn the direction of a spiral line winding from east to west, 


and extending from north to south, so that these correspond- 


Ing points proceed in a regular progression. They are 
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| nearly of the same height, setting out from the north, ag 
the Baltic and Hudson's-Bay ; and they lengthen in Ame- 
rica, in proportion as it advances toward the south. This 
progression is perceptible along the Old Continent, as may 
be seen from the form of it's capes, which taking the point 

of departure east, lengthen so much more zouth as they 
advance toward the west; such as the Cape of Kamtschatka 
in Asia, Cape Comorin in Arabia, the Cape of Good- 
Hope 1 in Africa, and, finally, Cape-Horn in America, | 

These differences of proportion are to be accounted for 


from this, that the two terrestrial hemispheres are not pro- ET 


jected in the same manner; for the Old Continent has it's 
greatest breadth from east to west, and the New it's greater 
extent from north to south; and it is manifest this diffe- 

rence of projection has been regulated by the Autauor of 
Nature for the same reasons which induced Him to bestow 

double parts on animals, in order that, if necessity re- 
quired, the one might supply what was deficient in the 
N but principally that. — be * watgal assist- 
„„ 11 N 
If, for example, there existed only che ancient continent N 

with the South Sea alone, the motion of that sea being too 

much accelerated under the line by the regular winds from ; 
the east, would, after having carrounded the torrid zone, 
advance with incredible fury, and attack tremendously the 
land of Japan: for the size of the billows of the sea is al- 
ways in proportion to it's extent. But from the disposition 
of the two continents the billows of the great eastern cur- 
rent of the Indian Ocean are partly retarded by the archipe- 
lagos of the Moluccas and Philippine Islands; they are 
Still farther broken by other islands, such as the Maldivia, 
by the Capes of Arabia, and by that of Good-Hope, which 
throws them back toward the south. Before they reach 
Cape-Horn they have to encounter new obstacles from the 


current of the south pole, which then crosses their course, 


and the change of the monsoon, which totally destroys the 
cause of the commotion at the end of six months. Thus, 
there is not a single current, easterly or northerly, which 
pervades $0 munch as a quarter of the globe in the same di- 
redion, ' Besides, the division of the parts of the a into 
5 . 3 5 Dy 
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two, is so necessary to it's general harmony, that if the 
Channel of the Atlantic Gen which separates them, had 
no existence, all the oriental rivers of America and the oc. 
cidental of Europe would be dried up; for those rivers owe 
their supplies only to the clouds which emanate from the 
sea. Besides, the sun enlightening on our side only one 
terrestrial hemisphere, the mediterraneans of which would 
_disappear, must burn it up with his rays; and at the same 
time as he warmed on the other side a hemisphere of water 
only, most of the islands of which would sink of course, 
= because the quantity of that sea must be increased by the 
auuůVbtraction of ours, an e of e would arte 
. and go merely to waste. | 1 5 
It would appear that, from thaw e Nad 
has not placed in the tortid zone the greatest length of the 
continents, but only the mean breadth of America and 
Africa, because the action of the sun would there have been 
too vehement. She has placed there, on the contrary, the 
| Jongest diameter of the South. Sea, and the greatest breadth 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and there she has collected the 
5 greatest quantity of islands in existence. F arther, she has 
placed in the breadth of the continents, there lencthened 
out, the greatest bodies of running water in the 8 all 
issuing from mountains of ice. n far this reason sbe 
has multiplied in the torrid zone and it's vicinity, lofty 
Chains of mountains covered with snow, and she directs 
thither the winds of the north and south pole, of which the 
trade-winds alway s partake. Several of the great rivers 
which flow there are not situated precisely under the line, 
but! in regions of the torrid zone, hotter than the line itself. 
From all this we have a glimpse of the necessity of two 
5 continents, mutually to check the movements of the ocean. 
Nature coutd not have disposed them otherwise, than by 
extending one lengthways and the other in breadth, that 
the oppoeed currents of their ocean might balance each 
1 8 other, and that there might thence result a harmony adapted 
to their Shores, and to the islands contained in their basons. 
Mere we to suppose these two continents projected cir- 

| cula arly, from east to west, under the two temperate zones, 
| the circulation of the sea contained between them would 
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' STUDY X, 
be too violently accelerated by the east wind, There could 


be no longer any communication by sea from the line to- 


ward the poles ; consequently no icy effusions in that ocean, 


no tides, no cooling, and no renovation of it's waters, if 
we suppose, on the contrary, both continents extended from 


north to south, as America is, there would be no longer any 


oriental current in the ocean; the two halves of each sea 
would meet in the midst of their channel, and their polar 
elfusions would there encounter each other with an impe- 
tuosity of commotion, of which the icy effusions precipi- 
tated from the Alps convey hut a faint idea. But by the 
alternate and opposite currents of the seas the 1 icy effusions 


of our pole proceed, in summer, to cool Africa, Brasil, 


and the southern parts of Asia, forcing it's way beyond the 
Cape of Good-Hope, by the monsoon which then darries 
the current of the ocean toward the east; and during our 
winter the effusions of the south pole proceed toward the _ 
west, to moderate on the same shores the action of the 
sun, which is there unremitting. By means of these two 


spiral motions of the seas, similar to those of the sun in 


the heavens, there is not a single drop of water but what 
may make the tour of the globe by evaporation under the 
line, dissolution into rain in the continent, and congelation 
under the pole. These universal correspondencies are 80 : 
much the more worthy of being remarked, that they enter 5 
into all the plans of Nature, and Present themselves in the 


rest of her works. 


From any other imaginable aer W nals other. in- 
conveniences, which 1 leave- the reader to find out. _Hy 76 
potheses eꝶ absurdo, are at once amusing and useful; they d 
change, it is true, natural proportions into caricatures; but : 
they have this advantage, that by convincing us of the 
weakness of our understanding, they i impfen us with. a deen 5 


. of the > wisdom of Nature. 


Ok PROGRESSION. . 


-.Progreaien i is a series of consonances ascending or e 50 
ecending, Wherever we-meet progression it produces ex- 


quisite pleasure, becausc it excites in the soul a Sentiment 
« of 1 Went, | 


K G. 
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two; 3 is so necessary to it's general harmony, that if the 


- 


channel of the Atlantic Oban. which separates them, had 


no existence, all the oriental rivers of America and the oc. 


cidental of Europe would be dried up; for those rivers owe 


their supplies only to the clouds which emanate from the 
sea. Besides, the sun enlightening on our side only one 
terrestrial hemisphere, the mediterraneans of which would 
disappear, must burn it up with his rays; and at the same 


time as he warmed on the other side a hemisphere of water 


only, most of the islands of which would sink of course, 
because the quantity of that sea must be increased by the 


subtraction of ours, an immensity of a hats would arise 


and go merely to waste. 


It would appear that, from thine 5 Nature 


” has not placed in the torr id zone the greatest length of the 
continents, but only the mean breadth of Adacca and 
Africa, because the action of the sun would there have been 

too vehement. She has placed there, on the contrary, the 

longest diameter of the South Sea, and the greatest breadth 

— che Atlantic Ocean, and there she has collected the 
3 greatest quantity of islands f in existence. F arther, she has 
placed in the breadth of the continents, there lengthened 
5 out, the greatest bodies of running water in the world; all 
issuing from mountains of ice. Again, far this reason she 
has multiplied in the torrid Zone and it s vicinity, lofty 
chains of mountains covered with snow, and she directs 

thither the winds of the north and south pole, of which the 


trade-winds always partake. Several of the great rivers 


which flow there are not situated precisely under the line, 
1 but! in regions of the torrid zone, hotter than the line itself. 


From all this we have a glimpse of the necessity of two 


WN mutually to check the movements of the ocean. 
Nature could not have disposed them otherwise, than by 
extending one lengthways and the other in breadth, that 
the ee currents of their ocean might balance each 

| other, and that there might thence result a harmony adapted 
to their shores, and to the islands contained in their basons. 


Were we to suppose these two continents projected cir- 


| outart y, from east to west, under the two temperate zones, 


the circulation of the $ sea contained between em would | 
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be too i accelerated by the east wind. There could 
be no longer any communication by sea from the line to- 
ward the poles; consequently no icy effusions in that ocean, 
no tides, no cooling, and no renovation of it's waters, If 
we suppose, on the contrary, both continents extended from 
north to south, as America is, there would be no longer any 
oriental current in the ocean; the two halves of each sea 
would meet in the midst of their channel, and their polar 
effusions would there encounter each other with an impe- ; 
tuosity of commotion, of which the icy effusions precipi- 
tated from thę Alps convey but a faint idea. But by the 
alternate and opposite currents of the seas the icy effusions 
of « our poſe 1 in ene to cool Aire, Brasil, 


N r 


E Cape of Good-Hops;, by the wobec wich then hana 9 


the current of the ocean toward the east; and during our 
winter the effusions of the south pole proceed toward the 


west, to moderate on the same shorts the action of the 


sun, which is there unremitting. By means of these two 
$piral -motions. of the seas, Similar to those of the sun in 
the heavens, there is not a single drop of water but what 
may make the tour of the globe by evaporation under the 
ne, dissolution into rain in the continent, and congelation 


under the pole. These universal orte Nondengies are 80 _ 


much the more worthy of being remarked, that they enter 
into all the plans of Nature, and Present themselves in the 
rest of her works. | : 
From any other imaginable 5 95 was revalt other in- 
conveniences, which 1 Jane: the reader to find out. Hy- 
Potheses: ex absurdo, are at once amusing and useful; they 
— change, it is true, natural proportions into caricatures; but | 
they have this advantage, that by convincing us of the 
5 weakness of our understanding they 1 impren us with a deep g 
dense of fans wisdom of Nature. ; | 


OF PROGRESS ION. . 


- "Progrecalag. is a series of consonances ascending or de- 
scending. Wherever we mcet progression it vroduces ex- 

quisite pleasure, because it excites in the soul a sentiment 
5 ot *hnity, | | 


Ks. 
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When che leaves of a vegetable are arraniſed round t's 
bandes, as the branches themselves are round the stem, 
there is consonancy, as in pines; but if the branches are 
farther disposed among themselves on similar plans, dimi- 
: nishing 1 in magnitude, as in the pyramidical form of firs, 


there is Progression; and if these trees are disposed in long 


avenues decreasing in height and colouring, like their par. 
ticular mass, our pleasure is heightened, Vines the pro- 
ren becomes infinite. 
From this instinct of infinity we whe: plearure in view- 
ing every object which presents a progression; as nursery- 
; groundez containing plants of different ages, hills flying off 
to the horizon in successive TO, PPT re 
| 13 termination. | %% ᷣ 
Nature has not founied,” TY our Umited manner, per- 
spectives with one or two consonances; but she com poses 
them of a multitude of different progressions, to be found 
in the minutest of her works, of which they constitute the 


Principal charm. They are not the effect of any mechanical 
law, but have been apportioned to each vegetable, to pro- 


long the enjoyment of it's fruit, conformably to the wants 
of man. Some appear only during the season of heat, 
others can be preserved; but those designed to supply the 
accidental: demands of mankind remain on the earth at all 
times. Not only are these last inclosed in shells for their 
preservation, but they appear upon the tree at all scasons, 
and in every degree of maturity. In tropical countries, on 
the uninhabited shores of the islands,“ the cocoa tree bears 
at once 12 or 15 clusters of cocoa- nuts, some in the bud, 

others in flower, others knit, others full of milk, and, finally, | 
some in a state of HOO Marry T he cocoa is the Sea 
man's tree. . e PE | 
he productions of our eb an 1 0 bs 
gent dispositions still more wonderful; for though the ear 
ne corn, has several faces, it's grains come to maturity at 
the same time, from the mobility of it's straw, which pre- 


Bents them to all the aspects of the sun. The vine does not 


grow in form of a bush nor of a tree, but in hedge- rows; 
35 and though it's ber ies be arranged in form of clusters, 


* See F 7 Pyragd' Voyage t to the ; Maldivias, | 


— IP 
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cessity, from the spontaneous maturity of these fruits, de- 


stined to the general support of human life, to unite their 
labours, and mutually assist each other in the pleasant toils 
of the harvest and the vintage. The corn-field and the 
vineyard may be considered as the most powerful cements 
of society; for although Nature has refused to the corn- 
plant and the vine the | power of yielding their fruits at all 
seasons of the year, she has bestowed on the flour of the 
one and the wine of the other, the ny of _ fe. 


: ne for 1 


O coNT RASTS. 


 Contrabli differ from contraries in this, that contraries 
act but in one single point, and contrasts in their general 


combination. An object has but one contrary, but may 


| have many contrasts. White is the contrary of black; but 
” i contrasts with blue, gr green, red, and various other colours. 
Nature, to dietinguich the harmonies, consonances, and: 
a progreasions of bodies, makes them exhibit contrasts. This. 
law is the less observed, being common. Naturalists con- 
ider the colour of bodies as simple accidents; and look on 
their very forms as the effect of some attraction, incuba- 
tion, crystallization, &c. Books are composed to extend 
by analogies the mechanical effects of those laws to the 
(different productions of Nature; but if they really possess 


o much power, How comes it that the sun has not long 


ere now filled the Waters, the dry land, the forests, the 

| heavens, the plains, and all the creatures over which he ex- 
ereises so much influence with the uniform and monotonous 
effects of his light? All these objects ought to assume his 
appearance, and present only white or yellow to our eyes, 
and be distinguished from each other only by their shades. 

A landscape ought to exhibit no other effects but those f 

a cameo or of a print. Latitudes, we are told, diversif — - 


the colour of them. But if latitudes have this power, How 


comes it to pass that the productions of the same climate 


and of the same field have not all the same tints? Whence 


it that quadrupeds, which are born and die in the mea- 


Sruy X. V 


| their transparency anden them Arbe he peiemble by N 
the rays of the sun. Nature thus lays men under the ne- 
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do, do not produce young ones een as the grass on 
which-they-feed 2: 7 7 vie 
Nature has not een herself with extublinhing pini- 
cular harmonies in every species of beings to characterize 
them, but that they might not be confounded among them- 
' gelves she exhibits them in contrasts. In general the has 
made herbs green, to detach them from the earth, and has 
given the colour of earth to animals which live on herbage, 
do distinguish them from the ground on which they stray. 
This general contrast may be remarked in domestic ani- 
mals, the yellow beasts of the forests, and all the granivor- 
ous birds which live among herbage or the foliage of trees, 
as the hen, partridge, quail, lark, sparrow, and many others 
of earthy colours, because they live among verdure. But 
those who live on dingy grounds are cad in brilliant co- 
urs, as the bluish tom- tit and the wood-pecker, which 
_ -cramble along the. rind of trees in : Pursult « of insects, and 
= many others. e 
Nature universally oppozes s the colouy; of the onal to 
that of the ground on which it is destined to live, and this 
most admirable law admits not a single exception. Flat 
5 fishes, but indifferent swimmers, and a to live at the 
bottom of the sea, are the colour of the sands where they 
find their nourishment, being spotted, like the beach, with , 
gray, yellow, black, red, and brown. They are thus 
speckled, 1 admit, only on one side; but they are so scnsi- 
ble of this resemblance, that 8 inclosed within the 
parks ſormed on the strand to intrap them, and observing 
the tide gradually retiring, they bury their fins in the sand, 
expecting it's return, and present to the eye only their de- 
cCieitful side. It so perfectly resembles the ground on which 
they squat to conceal themselves, that it would be imposs- 
ble for the fishermen to distinguish them from it without 
the help of sickles, Which they draw in every direction 
along the surface of the sand, to detect by the touch what 
che eye. could not discern, This I have witnessed, more 
highly amused at the Gexprity's of the fishes than at that of 
. the fishermen. _ | 
Nature has bestowed 4 once, in CES 3 of mond | 
animals, contrasts With the e on which they Rees agg 
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consonances with that which. is adjacent, and has super- 
added the instinct of employing these alternately, as good 


or bad fortune prompts. These wonderful accommodations 


may be remarked in most of our small birds, whose flighjt 
is feeble and of short duration. The gray lark subsists 
among the grass of the plains : if terrified, she glides away, 
and takes her station between two little clods of earth, 
where she becomes nnn and remains in e trans : 


quillity. 

The same thing! is rue off the wie I 1555 no doubt 
that these Gefeneeless- birds have a sense of those contrasts 
and ae Yer rep of colour, for I have remarked it even 


in insects; it is also conspicuous even in the cameleon, en- 
dowed with the incomprehensible faculty of assuming at 


pleasure the colour of the ground over which he moves. 


But in the age of weakness and inexperience Nature con- 
founds the er of harmless animals with that of the 
ground on which they inhabit, without committing to them 


the power of choice. The young of pigeons and of most 


granivorous fowls, are clothed with a greenish shaggy coat, 


resembling the mosses of their nests. Caterpillars are blind, 
and have the complexion of the foliage and of the barks, 


which they devour. Nay, young fruits, before they are 
armed with prickles, or inclosed in cases, in bitter pulps, . 
in hard shells, to protect their seeds, are, during che season 
of their expansion, green as the leaves which Surround 
them. Some embryons, it is true, as those of eertain pears, 
are ruddy and brown, but they are then of the colour of 
the bark of the tree to which they belong. When those 


fruits have inclosed their seeds in kernels, or nuts, so as to 


be in no farther danger, they then change colour, and give 
their respective trees their natural contrasts. It is strikingly 2 
remarkable, that every fruit which has changed colour was 


beed in a state of maturity. 


The insects, in like manner, having e their Loben : 
of infancy, and now committed to their own experience,” 
Spread abroad over the world, to multiply the harmonies of 
it with the attire and instin&s which Nature has conferred 
upon them. Clouds of butterflies, which in their caterpil- 7 
lar state were confounded with the verdure of plants, now 
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oppose the colours and forme of their wings to thog of 


flowers. 


Nature does not ot og chose agreeable correspondencies 


and contrasts in the decoration of noxious animals, nor eyen 
of dangerous vegetables. Carnivorous or venomous animals 
form, at every age and wherever they are, oppositions harsh 
and disgusting; but the useful bee is of the complexion of 
the gtamina and calices of the flowers, where she . her 
innocent harvests. | 
Poisonous plants also Sent tation contrasts, FOR | 
: the livid colours of their flowers, which are in harsh oppo- 
__ $itzons with the tender shades ; from their nauseous and vi- 
rulent smells; from their prickly foliage, of a dark green 


hue, and claching with white ee e ee, as the aco- 


nite tribes. | 
__ Such of the brute creation as are intended to Kos © on two 
different grounds, are impressed with a double contrast in 
their colours. Thus, for example, the king- fisher, which 
cskims along rivers, is at once musk- coloured and glazed over 
with azure; 90 as to be detached from the dusky shores by 5 
his azure colour, and from the azure of the waters by his 
musk-coleur. The duck, which dabbles on the same shores, 
has the body, tinged of an ash-colour, while the head and 
neck are of an emerald- green, so that he is perfectly distin- 
guishable by the gray colour of his body, from the verdure 
olf the aquatic plants among which he waddles, and by the 
verdure of his head and neck, from the dark coloured mud 
where he finds part of his food, and in which, by another 
most astonishing contrast, he never soils his plumage. 
Nature opposes, then, the colours of every animal to those 
of the respective ground on which it is to be placed; and 
what confirms the truth of this law is, that the greatest part 
of birds which live on one ground only have but a single 
colour, and that one strongly contrasted with the colour of 
the ground. Accordingly, the birds which live aloft in the 
air, on the azury ground of the heavens, or in the bosom of 
the waters, in the midst of lakes, are mostly white, which 
pf all colours forms the most striking contrast with blue, 
. and is consequently most apes 0 wender chem epi 


üble at a a distance. 5 


. oh Gage 
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There are anden, which to form a contrast l those 
last mentioned, detach themselves from the skies and waters 
by their black, or dusky colours: as the crow, which is 
perceptible at so great a distance in the heavens, on the 
white ground of the clouds. Hence it may be inferred, 
that when an animal is invested with but one single tint, 
he is intended but for one situation; and when he combines 
in himself the contrast of two opposite tints, that he lives 
on two grounds, the colours themselves of which are de- 
termined by that of the plumage, or hair, of the animal. 
We must, however, guard against an unlimited ene 
tion of this law, and consider it as harmonizing with the 


exceptions which wise Nature has established, for the pre- 1 


servation of animals; such as the whitening of them, to the 
north, in winter, as a remedy against cold, and embrown- 
ing them to the south, during che ardors of summer, to 
thelter them from the effects of burning. What evidently | 
demonstrates that these great effects of harmony are not 
mechanical results, is, that among the infinite number of 
birds which live in the higher regions of the air, or on the 
surface of the azure seas, there are none of the colour of 
blue; and that many birds which live between the tropics, 
in the bosom of black rocks, or under che shade c of __ 
forest, are azure-coloured. Th 

These harmonies are contrived for the use abi man ; and” 
as a farther consequence of these correspondencies with him, 
Nature has given to the birds which live remote from him, 
cries shrill, hoarse, and piercing, which render them per- 
ceptible at a distance, amidst their wild retreats. She has 
bestowed sweet notes and melodious voices on the little 
birds of our groves, domesticated in our habitations, to 
beighten our delight, as well * their working 4 as wy the 
beauty of their colours. 

All the kingdoms of Nature present themselves to man 
with the same correspondencies, the abysses of the ocean 
not excepted. The fishes which live on animal substances, 
as the whole class of the cartilaginous do, have disgusting 
torms and colours. Fishes which live in the open sea, 
have colours marbled with white, black, brown, which 
Katinguih. —— in the bosom of the Azure billout. But 


— 


ow mour which Nature has 8 have all of them lively 
a and shining colours, the cartilaginous excej ted. All shell-⸗ 
SEE tish which walk and e, and, concequenily, h aye the 
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among those which frequent che dusky shores, and parti- 


eularly such as are denominated (axatile, because they live 
among rocks, are found fishes, the lustre of whose skin. 
and ceales surpass all the efforts of the pencil, especially 
: when alive. Thus legions of mackare] and herrings diffuse 
the radlance of aer and azure over the northern strands 
of Europe, | 


Among the black rocks of he seas of the Tropics; the fill 


a known by the name of caprain is caught, whose colours 
vary with the latitude. This“ beautiful fish, says Francis 
Cauche, which takes pleasure in the rocks, is streaked in 
form of lozenges; his scales are of a pale gold-colour, and 
his back ended and glazed over with laca, inclining to- 
ward vermilion. His dete fin and tail are waved th 
Azure, fading away into green toward the extremities. Here 
Kkewise is found the magnificent fish called the 5ardir, 
which is adorned with scales of at once a gold and silver 
| hue, erossed from head to tai 115 dann n i ami 
2 rably heighten their lustre. : 
Wherever you see a brilliant fish, be d his kabita- 
on is near the shore, and that he lives in the open ocean, 
if he is of a dark colour. This truth we may ascertain in 
the channels, and on the banks of our own rivers. The 
silver smelt and the bray, whose scales are employed in the 
formation of mock pearls, play on the strand of the Seine; 
| whereas the ec], of the gloomy colour of slate, takes plea- 
sure to dabble at the bottom of the stream. We must not, 
6. however, pretend to generalize these laws, to the exclusion 
of exceptions. Nature subjects all to the mutual adapta- 
tion of beings, and to the enjoyment of man; for though 
the fishes on the 8hores have, in general, akin colours, 
there are several Pecies of them . of a dark 


colour. . | | | 
T he saxatile ü which can easily insure their caſey 


among the rocks, by agility 1 in swimming, or by the facility 
of finding a retreat in their cavernous receptacles, or of 
there defending themselves against their eneioles, by the ar- 


5 
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power of choosing their asylum, are those, in their kind, 
which have the richest colours and form, with the different 
grounds of the sea, secondary harmonies totally unknown: | 
hut those which do not change their situation, as most 
oysters, which frequently adhere to the rocks, or those 
which are perpetually at anchor in straits, as muscles, or 
those, in a word, which I believe are blind, like our land- 
enails, are of the colour of the ground ry: inhabit, to be = 
less perceptible to their enemies. 5 
It is impossible to ascribe, as in the chell-fish of India, 
| colour 80 charming to the action of the sun on these 
shells, covered as they are with tartars and rough coats; 
we may venture to affirm, that Nature has velled* their 
beauty, only to preserve it for the enjoyment of man, and- 
placed them only on the verge of the shores, where the sea 
purities, by tossing them about, to put them within his 
reach. Thus she places the most brilliant shells, in regions 
the most exposed to the ravages of the elements; A pre- - 
zents to the poor Patagonians spoons and cups, the lustre 
of which far surpasses the richest plate of polished nations. 
Hence it may be inferred, that fishes in general, and 
shell-fish ! in particular, which have two opposite colours, : 
hve on two different grounds, as we have observed in the 
case of birds, and that those which n bene th one abet | 
frequent only one ground. e 5 
It must not be Soc on the ber hand, thin ack | 
shell-fish are indebted for their colours to the rocks on! 
which they adhere by suction; for it would thence follow, 
that the rocks of Magellan's strait, which produce muscles 
and lempits so rich in elourins; should be themselves inlaid - 
with mother-of-pearl, opal, ana amethyst ; besides, every | 
rock maintains shell-fish of very different colours. Many 
of those marine harmonies have escaped me for I then con- 
eidered them as merely the effect of e 1 looked at 
and admired them, but I observed them not: 1 suspected, 
however, even then, that the pleasure which their harmonic 
combination inspired, must be reſerable to some with whuch 
| am unacquainted. 73 5 bh 
Enough has been said to demonstrate how. much nate 
tutalists have mutilated the finest portion of natural his 
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tory, by retailing. isolated descriptions of animals and plants; 


without noticing the season when, and the place where,. 
they are to be found. By this negligence they strip them 


of all their beauty; for there is not an animal or plant ex- 


| ting, whose harmonic point is not fixed to a certain situ- 
ation, to a certain hour of the day, or night, to the rising 
or setting sun, to the phases of the moon, nay, to the very 
tempests; to say nothing of the other. contrasts and cor- 
. respondencies resulting from these. | 


IJ am so thoroughly persuaded of the existence ol all thee 


Ig harmonies, that I doubt not, on seeing. the colour-of an ani- 
mal, one might determine nearly that of the ground it in- 
| habits; and by following up those inGeations, a. road: mi git | 


be paved to curious discoveries. 


We meet with those contrasts even in u the brute OY of 
the earth. If an uniform and mechanical cause had pro- 
duced the globe of the earth, it must have been universally 
of the same matter and colour: the hills, mountains, rocks, 


and sands, must have been amalgams, or the rubbish, of 
each other; but this is not found to be the case in any one 
district, however small. In the same canton may be found 
red mountains, black rocks, white plains, and yellow sands; 

with substances as much. varied as their colour. I shall for 
the present only recommend to- naturalists to study Nature, 


as the great painters do, by uniting the harmonies of the 


three kingdoms». Every one who observes in this manner, 
will find a new light diffused over the perusal of voyages 
and of natural history, though their authors scarcely ever 
_ speak of those oontrasts. But every man will be himself 


in. a. condition to discover their delightf al effects, in hat 


is called brute Nature, I mean. that with which man has 
not intermeddled. As often as a natural object presents to 
vou a sentiment of pleasure, you. AY. rest  asSured it ern 
bits some harmonic concert. | Ee 


Beyond doubt, animals and plants of the same climate 
have not received from the sun, nor the elements, liveries 


5 5 $0: varied, and $0 characteristic. Many new observations 


may be made upon their contracts. He who has not seen 
thera in their natural place, has not yet become acquainted 


£ with heir — or —ᷣ— . Nen iy, are 955 in op” 
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ogition to the TN of their respective habitations, but 
also between themselves, as to genus and genus; and it is 
worthy of remark that when these contrasts are established, 

they exist in all the parts of the two individuals. We 
shall speak of those plants in the following Study, by sim- 
ply glancing at that delightful and inexhaustible Subject. 
Those of animals are still farther extended; they are op- 
posed in forms, gestures, and instin&s ; and with differences 


so decidedly marked, they love to associate with each other, 


in the same places. This consonance of tastes distinguishes 
beings in contrast, from those which are contrary, or ene- 
mies. Thus the bee and the butterfly extract the nectar of 
the same flowers; and the single-hoofed horse, snuffing up 
the wind, with * mane flowing over his graceful neck, 
delights to amble about airily over the same meadows on 
which the ponderous bull impresses his cloven foot; the 
dull and steady ass takes pleasure in scrambling over the 
rocks where the capricious goat frisks and bounds; the cat 
and dog live peaceably by the same fire-side, unless where 
the tyranny of man has vitiated their dispositions, by a 
treatment calculated to excite hatred” and Jealountes” * 
: tween them. „„ 5 | | 5 = 
Finally, contrasts exist not "OP in ; the works of Nature - 
in general, but in each individual in particular, and con- 
- ®titute, as well as consonances, the organization of bodies. 
If you examine one of those bodies, of whatever species, 
you will remark in it forms absolutely opposite, and, ne- 
vertheless, consonant. It is thus that, in animals, the ex- 
eretory organs contrast with those of nutrition, The long 
| tails of horses and bulls are opposed to the large size of | 
their heads and necks, and come in as 2 supplement to the 5 
motions of these anterior parts, too unwieldly to drive away 
the insects that infest them. On the contrary, the broad 
5 tail of the peacock forms a contrast with the length of the 
neck, and smallness of the head, of that magnificent bird. 
Ihe proportions of other animals present oppositions no 
less harmonic, nor r Jess heppily 8 ome to the necess1ties of | 
cach species. a N 
3 Ha ente, consonances, progressions, 0 contrasts, 
must, therefore, be reckoned among the first elements of 


214 
Nature. To these we are indebted for the sentiments of 
order, beauty, pleasure, which spring up in the mind at 


sight of her works; and from her absence arise the uneasy 
feelings of disorder, ugliness, languor, and disgust. 'They 


extend equally to all the kingdoms; and though I have li- 


mited myself to an examination of their effects in the vege- 
table kingdom only, it is impossible to deny myself the 


1 pleasure of indicating them, at least, in the human figure. 
Here Nature has combined all the harmonic expressions in 


2 75 highest degree of excellency. All I can do is to trace 
ecble sketch of it. Neither have IJ leisure to arrange 


15 more than a part of my observations on this vast and inte- : 
resting subject. But the little which I am going to ad- 


vance will be sufficient to overturn the position main- 


8 tained by men of celebrity in the world of 8 _ ? 5 


* 


That human be is e 


Of TUE HUMAN FIGURE, 


7 Al the e expressions are . * the knnian | 


figure. Observe the form of the head of man, which ap- 
. proaches to the spherical, he form, by way of excellence, I 


do not believe this configuration is common to it with that 
of any animal whatever. On it's anterior part is traced the 
oval of the face, terminated by the triangle of the nose, and 


encompassed by the radiations of the Hair, The head is 


5 supported by a neck of considerably less diameter than it- 


self, which detaches it from the body by a concave part. 


This slight sketch presents, at first glance, the five har- 
monic terms of the elementary g generation of forms. The 


hair exhibits lines; the nose the triangle; the head the 


sphere; the face the oval; and the void under the chin 
the paraboia. The neck which, like a column, sustains 
the head, exhibits, likewise, the very agreeable harmonic 
form of the cylinder, e of the circular and 888 


n lateral. 


does not fall in straight lines, but flowing ringlets, and har- 
2.4 monizes with the oval of the face; the triangle of the nose! is 
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These 3 however, are + traced i in a stiff 4 geo- : 
8 manner, but imperceptibly run into cach other, 
and mutually blend. as parts of the same whole. The hair 
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neither acute, nor a \ right angle; bi: by the undulatory 
swelling of the nostrils, presents a harmony with the heart- 

form of the mouth, and, sloping toward the forehead, 
melts away into the cavities of the eyes. The spheroid of 
the head also amalgamates with the oval of the face. The 
same thing holds with respect to the other parts, as Nature 
employs, in their general combination, the roundings of the 
forchead, cheeks, Thin, and neck, that is, portions of the 
most beautiful-8f the harmonic e "Fs the 
sphere. | | e 2 
There are, . proportions hich form; with each 5 
other, pleasing harmonies and contrasts: as that of the fore- 
head, which presents a quadrilateral form, in opposition to 
the triangle, composed of the eyes and mouth; and that of 
the ears, formed of very ingenious acoustic curves, not to 
be met with in the auditory organ of animals, because, in 
mere aninials, the ear collects not, Bie pow of n, all _ 
modulations of speech. : rt” 


But I must Ante more at large on the charming 
forms, assigned by Nature to the eyes and mouth, placcl 
in the full R of evidence, as the two active organs of 
the soul. The mouth consists of two lips, the upper 
moulded into the shape of a heart, that form se lovely as to 

| have become proverbial for it's beauty; and the under 
rounded into a demi-cylindric segment. In the opening 
between the lips, we have a glimpse of. the quadrilateral 
figure of the teeth, whose perpendicular and parallel lines 
contrast most agreeably with the round forms adjoining, 
and so much the more, as we have seen, that the first gene- 
rative term being brought into union with the tupremely ; 
excellent harmonic term, that is, the straight line with _ 
the spherical form, the most harmonic or all contrasts re- 
| sults n ee | Be: e 5 
The same relations are to 8 bound in the eyes, the forms = 

of which combine still more the harmonic elementary ex- 
pressions; as it was fit the chief of all the organs should 
do. They are two globes, fringed on the lids with eye- 
. lashes, radiati ing with divergent pencil-strokes, which form 
with them a most delightful contrast, and present a strik- 
ing consonance with the — after which they y seem to nave : 
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been modelled, having, like that orb, a spherical * 
_ encircled with divergent rays in the eye-lashes ; having a 
movement of self-rotation, and possessing the power, like 
> on of veiling themselves 1 in clouds by means of their lids, 
: The same elementary harmonies may be traced in the 
colours of the head, and in it's forms; in the face we have 
the pure white exhibited in the teeth and eyes; then the 
Shades of yellow, which dissolve into it's carnation, ag 
painters well know; after that the red, the eminently excel | 
' lent colour, which glows on the lips and cheeks. You far« 
ther remark the blue of the veins, and sometimes that of the 
eye- balls; and, finally, the black of the hair, which, by 
_ it's opposition, gives relief to the colours of the ese as the 


. vacuum of the neek detaches the forms of the head. 


Observe, that Nature employs not, in decorating "Y hu⸗ | 
man face, colours harshly opposed ; but blends them, as 
she does the forms, softly and insensibly into each other, 
Thus, the white melts here into yellow, there into red. 
The blue of the veins has a greenish cast. The hair is 
rarely of a jet black; but brown, chestnut, flaxen, and, in 
general, of a colour into which a slight tint of the carna- 
tion enters, to prevent a violently harsh opposition. She 
also employs spherical segments in forming the muecles 
which unite the organs, and particularly to distinguish 
these organs, she makes use of red. She has accordingly 
extended a slight shade of it to the forehead, which is 
strengthened upon the cheeks, and applied pure and un- 
mixed to the mouth, that organ of the heart, where it forms 
a most agreeable contrast with the whiteness of the teeth, 
The union of this colour with that harmonic form, is the 
most powerful consonance of beauty; and it is worthy of 
remark, that wherever the spherical forms wen, there the 
colour strengthens, except in the eyes. 
As the eyes are the principal organs of the soul, "they u are 
. Sed to express all it's emotions, which. could not have | 
deen done with the harmonic red tint, for this would have 
given but one single expression. Nature, in order there t9 
express the contrary passions, has united in the eye the 
most opposite of colours, the white of the orbit and the 
black of the iris, and sometimes of the ball, which £01 
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ral affections. 5 
in the enjoyment of felicity, had a dispositon to extend it 
xIf, Those of chagrin are perpendicular, as if, under the 
pressure of calamity, the mind was looking toward Heaven 


| ther oppositions. 


played in the full extent of their diameter; but by means of 


the eye- lids, which maꝑ can contract, or dilate, at pleasure, 


he is enabled to give them the e of all the e 
from love to fury. 


Those eyes whose balls are blue are ae the zoftest 


because the opposition is then less harsh with the adjacent 
white; but they are terrible when animated with rage; 


from a moral contrast, Which constrains us to consider 


N 
very harsh opposition, 3 the Sos of the eyes are dis 


those as the most formidable of all objects, that menace ; 


evil, after having encouraged us to expect good. Persons, 


therefore, thus distinguished, ought to be carefully on their 
guard against treachery to that character of benevolence ba- 


«owed on them by Nature; for blue eyes express, by: theip . 


colour, something enchantingly celestial. 


Ihe movements of the muscles of the face woekd be dif- 


fcult to describe, though it might be possible to explain 
their laws. They must of necessity be referred to the m- 
Those of joy are horizontal, as if the soul, 


for refuge, or seeking it in the bosom of the earth, In the 


alterations of Ring and contractions of forms, we shall 
liscover the truth of the principle we have laid down, that 
che expression of pleasure is in the harmony of contraries, 


ending with each other in colours, forms, and motions ; 


and that the expression of pain consists in the violence of ” 
Ihe eyes alone have motions ineffable; 
under the influence of strong emotions, they are suffused 
With tears, and thus seem to 3 a farther analogy with _ 
the orb of day, who, in the scason of Fee hroude 7 
himself in rainy distillations. 


Ihe principal organs of sense, four of which are ens 


in the head, have particular contrasts, Which detach thein 
epherical by means of radiated forms; and their. ining . 
colours by dusky tints. Thus the bright organ of vision 


is contrasted by the eye-brows 3 those as 3 and taste, 
by the mustaches; the organ of hearing, 


by that part of 


the hair called the /avaurits lock, which separates the car 
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from the face; ; and the face itself is distinguished from the 
rest of the head, by the beard and hair. 

wo he human body alone unites in itself the modulations 
and concerts, inexpressibly agreeable, of the five elemen- 
tary forms, and the five primordial colours, without exhi 


biting any thing of the harsh and rude oppositions percep- | 
tible in the brute creation; of it alone the first touch is per- 


ceptible, and may be seen completely; other animals being 
disguised under hair, feathers, or scales, which conceal 
their limbs, shape, and skin. Farther, it is the only form 
which, in it's perpendicular attitude, displays all it's posi- 
tions and directions at once; for you can hardly perceive 
more of a quadruped, bird, or fish, than one half, in the 


: horizoßtal position proper to them, because the upper pu | 


of their body conceals the under. 
. Man's progressive motion is subject to Alter the shocks 
nor tardiness of movement of most quadrupeds, nor to. the 


rapidity of that of birds; but is the result of movements 


the most harmonic, as 5 his ! hl of forms and colours 
95 the most delightful. | Bs” 
The more that the consonances of the Poe figure ate 
: agreeable, the more disgusting are it's dissonances. Hence 
on the face of the earth, nothing is so beautiful as a band 
some man, nothing 80 shocking as a very ugly one. 
This farther suggests a reason why it will be for ever in- 
possible for art to produce a perfect imitation of the human 
figure, from the difficulty of uniting in it all the harmonies; 
and from the still greater difficulty of effecting a complete 


cCombinatibn of those of a different nature. The exections 
; If painterþ and sculptors in general do them much ho- 


brit they demonstrate the weakness of Art, which 
falls below Nature just in. proportion as it aims at uniting 


. more of her harmonies. Instead of blending them, as“ N. 


| [has herself does, Art can only place them in opposition. 


; This Proves that harmony results from the union of two 
contraries, and discord from their collision: and the more 
- agreeable the harmonies of an object are, the more disgus- 


ing are it's discordances. Hence the real origin of pleasut 
5 and dislike, in physics as in morals, and the reason why the 
same object 80 frequently excites affection and aversion. 
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Many interesting refleRions remain to . made on the 
human figure, especially by connecting with it the moral 
sensations, which alone give expression to the features. 
The physical / beauty of man is so striking, in the eyes even 
of the animal creation, that to it principally must be 
ascribed the empire he every where exercises over them. 
The feeble seek refuge under his protection, the most pow- 
erful tremble at sight of him. The lark will save herself 
amidst troops of men, when she perceives the bird of prey 
hovering over her; the stag, when run down by the hounds, 
appeals with sobs for relief, to the compassion of persons 


+ accidentally passing that way; the India-hens, under the : 


impulse of love, throw themselves chuckling at the feet of 
the country people; and it is well known with what fami- 
liarity monkeys, and fowls of all kinds, approach travellers in 
the forests of India. But dangerous animals are seized with 
terror at the sight of 1 man, unless driven from their natural 
bias by some pressing necessity. An elephant is led about 
in Asia by a little child; the African lion retires growling 
from the cabin of the Hottentot, and seeks for. hiniself a 

kingdom untrodden by the foot of man; and the immense 
whale, amidst his native element, trembles, and flees away 

before the puny bark of the Laplander. Thus is executed 
that all- potent law, which secured empire to man, though 


sunk in guilt and wretchedness : „And the fear of you, 


and the dread of you, shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon every fowl of the air; upon all that mov- 
eth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the « sea; into 
your hand are they delivered. Gen. ix. 2. 
It is remarkable, that through all Natuke, there is no 
animal, plant, fossil, nor even globe, but what has it's con- 
sonance and contrast out of itself, man alone excepted. No 
one visible being enters into . with him but as his ser- 


| vant or slave. 


We must, 1 chi « among the 3 pro- 


portions, that law so universal, s. wdnderfal. which pro- 


duces males and females in equal bars; Did chance | 
preside over the generation of the human race, as over our 
Alliances, we should one year have an unmixed crop of 
male children, and another, a race entirely female. Some 


' : 
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nations would consist wholly of men, others of women; 
but all over the globe, the two sexes are born, within thy 
same space of time, equal in number. A consonance gg 
regular demonstrates that a Providence watches over the 
affairs of mankind, notwithstanding the absurdity and dis. 
order of human institutions. This is a standing testimony 
to the truth of our religion, hich limits man to one wo- 
man in marriage, and by this conformity to natural Jays, 
peculiar to itself, seems alone to have emanated from the 
AVTHOR of Nature. A religion therefore which permits 
or connives at a plurality of wives, must be erroneous. 
Ah! how little acquainted are they with the laws of 
Nature, who, in the union of the two sexes, look for no- 
| thing farther than the pleasures of sense! They are only 


culling the flowers of life, without once tasting It's fruit, 


The fair sex! this is the phrase of our men of Pleasure; 
women are known to them under no other idea. But the 
sex is fair only to persons who have no other faculty but 

eye-sight. It is besides, to those who have a heart, the 
ercative sex which, at the peril of life, carries man for nint 
months in the womb ; the cherisbing sex, which suckles 
and tends him in infancy. It is the pious sx Which con- 


7 _ ducts him to the altar while yet a child, and teaches him to 


draw i in, with the milk of the maternal breast, the love ofa 
religion which the cruel policy of men would frequently 
render odious to him. It is the pacife sex, which hes 
not the blood of a fellow-creature; the 5ympathizing sex, 
which ministers to the sick, and handles without Hurtiog 
_ them. 5 ET BEES hs 
To no ue does 1 man pretend to boast of. bis bone 
and strength; if his robust kids are able to subdue iron 
and brass, those of the woman, more dextrous and useful 


employed, can spin ivto threads the flax and the fleeces d 


the sheep. The one encounters gloomy care with the 

maxims of philosophy, , the other banishes it by sportive. 
ness and gaiety. The one opposes to external evils the 
force of his reason; the other, far happier, eludes them by 
the mobility of her's. If the man sometimes 600 nsiders it 
as his glory to bid defiance to danger in the field of battle, 
dhe woman triumph. 5 10: N cally. mee. ing dangers more i- 
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eritable, aud e more cruel, on an ber bed, and under 
the banners of pleasure. Thus they have been created to 
support together the ills of life, and to form by their union 
the most powerful ol eee my the sweetest of e con- 
trasts. PIT LE | NN 
Jam obliged by the plan of my work to callnigh from | 
pursung my reflections on subjects so interesting as the 
marriage and beauty of man and woman. I must, haw- 
ever, hacked some farther observations, to induoe others to 
dive into this rich mine. he 
All philosophers who have studied man are agreed, and 7 
with good reason, that he is the most wretched of all ani- 
mals. Most of them have been sensible that an associate 
was necessary to him to relieve his burthens, and they have 
made his happiness in part to consist of friendship. This 
is an evident demonstrat on of human weakness and misery; "ON 
for were man naturally strong, he would Stand in no _ 
of either associate or assistance. . 
Wen the ancients represented percect e it was 
always. restricted to two; for man is frequently reduced 
to the necessity of deriving his felicity from the concurring 
interposition of many beings similar to himself. The prin- , 
cipal reason for this restriction is deducible from the nature 
of the human heart, which from it's very weakness is capa- 
ble of attaching itself only to one object at once; and being 
compounded of opposite passions that maintain a perpetual | 
counterpoise, is, in some sense, active and passive, and 
stands in need of loving and being beloved, of comforting 
and being comforted, of honouring and heing honoured, 
and so on. Those singular affections have ever been asso- 
ciated with virtuous up? heroic actions; but when the 
union comprehended more persons than two, it was speedily 
dissolved by discord, or if permitted to subsist for an 
length of ume, became famous Dy! for the mischicf which : 


it brought on mankind. 38 
oa Be heart of man admits. of. but a cls object, . 
judgment shall we form of our modern friendships, embrac- 
ing as they do, a multiplicity? Undoubtedly if a man has 
thirty friends, he can bestow on each of them only the thir- - 
tieth part of his affection, and can receive in return no = 
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greater proportion of theirs. He must of necessity, there. 


fore, deceive them; for no one is disposed to be a friend 
by fractions. But, if the truth may be told, such friend- 
ships are merely confederacies of ambition; relations in- 


terested and Purely political, employed in practising mu- 


| tual illusion, in the view of aggrandizing themselves at tlie 


expense of society, which would be productive of unspeak- 
able mischief, were they more closely united and not coun— 
terbalanced by opposite confederacies. Almost all our ge- 


neral associations accordingly 1 issue in intestine Wars. 


The Aurno of Nature has given to each of us, in our 


species, a natural friend, completely adapted to all the de- 


mands of human life, capable of supplying all the affec- 
tions of the heart, and all. the restlessness of temperament. 
He says, from the beginning of the world: It is not good 


that man should be alone : 1 will make him an help meet 
for him; —and the LORD Gop made woman, and brought 
her unto the man.''* Woman pleases all our senses by her 


form and graces. She has in her character every thing that 
can interest the heart of man at every stage of life. She 
merits, by the long and painful solicitudes she exercises 


over our infaney, our respect as a mother, and our gratitude 


as a nurse; afterward, as man advances to youth, she at- 
tracts all his love as a mistress; and in the maturity of 


manhood, all his tenderness as a wife, his confidence as -a 


faithful steward, his protection, as being feeble; and even 
in old age she merits our highest consideration, as the source 
| of posterity, and our intimacy, as a friend who has been 


agur conſpanion through life. Her gaiety, nay, her very 
caprices, balance at all seasons the gravity and over-reflec- 
tive constancy of man, and . . a "Preps 
derancy over him. 


Thus the defects of one sex, and the excess * the 5b 
are an exact mutual compensation. They are formed, it! 


may use the expression, to be grooved into each other, like 


the corresponding pieces of carpenter-worls,” the promi- 


nent and retreating parts of which constitute a vessel fit to 


launch on the stormy ocean of life, and to attain additional | 


strength from the very buffetings of the tempest. Had e 


P Genesis, f. ii. ver. 18, 22. 


„„ 


not been informed by a sacred tradition, that woman was 


extracted from the side of man; and though this great 
truth were not every day manifested, in the wönderful birth 


of the children of the two sexes in equal numbers, we 


should be speedily instructed in it by our wants. Man 
without the woman and woman without the man, are im- 
perfect beings in the order of Nature. But the greater con- 


trast in their characters, the more complete union there is 


in their harmonies. It is from their opposition in talents, 
tastes, and fortunes, that the most intense, the most dura- 
ble affection is produced. Marriage is therefore the friend= _ 
ship of Nature, and the only real union which is not ex 


posed, like those among men, to estrangement, rivalship, 


yen, and 107 changes time is  effedting in our e 05 


But wherefore are there so few 1 marriages among us? 
J answer, because with us the sexes have divested ee en | 
each of it's proper nature, and assumed the other; because 
the women with us adopt the manners of men from educa- 
tioa, and men the manners of women from habit. The 
women have been despoiled of the graces and talents pccu- hs, 
\ har to their sex, by the masters, sciences, customs, and o- ; 
cupations of men. There is no way left to bring both 
back to Nature, but to inspire them with a taste of reli- 
gion. By religion I do not mean attachment to ceremonies _ 


or systems of theology, but the religion of the heart, pure, 


imple, unostentatious z such: as it is 80 INTO depicted - 


in the Gospel. | ; 


_ Religion wil restore to the two sexes not caly cheir 9 
moral . but physical beauty. It is not climate, 1 
aliment, bodily exercise, nor all these together, which form 
human beauty; it is the moral sentiment of virtue, which 
cannot subsist independently of religion. Aliment and ex, 
ercise, no doubt, contribute greatly to the magnitude and 


'D 


the expansion of the body, but they have no influence on 
the beauty of the face, the true physiognoiny of the soul. 8 

t is not uncommon to see persons tall and robust disgust- 

ingly ugly; with the stature of a gant, and the face 7 of 3 
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22% STUDIES OF NATURE. 
Beauty of face is to such a degree the expression of the 
barmonies of the soul, that, in every country, those classes 


ol citizens who are obliged to live with others in a state of | 
cConstraint, are sensibly the homeliest of society. The truth 


of this observation may be ascertdined, particularly among 


the nobles of many of our provinces, Who live with each 


other in the perpetual ſealousy of faqk, and with their 
neighbours of>an inferior order, in a state of unremitting 
 boxtility, for the maintenance of their prerogatives. The 


same thing does not hold good t kespecting the noblesse of 


tome bes of our provincial list ricts, and the nobility of 
other parts of Europe. Thee ſiving in good understand- 
ing among themselves and wirh their compatriots, are in 
general the handsomest men- of their nation, because their 
social and benevolent spirit is not in a state of inceszant 
constraint and anxiety, 


To the same moral causes may be 8 ! the hens of 


the features of the Greek and Roman physiognomies, where 


we generally meet with models so exquisite in their statue: | 


and medallions, They were beautiful, because happy; 


| they lived in cordial union with their equals, and in favour 
with the citizens at large, The descendants of those na- 
tions are far from exhibiting a resemblance to their ances - 
tors, though the climate of their e is not in the 


smallest degree changed. 


Io render children bazotiful, they must be as TY 
- cally, but, above all, morally happy. You must prevent 


every possible occasion of vexation, not by kindling in their 
breasts dangerous and headstrong passions, but y by teaching 


them to curb such as they have from Nature; and cepe- 
cally, by guarding against the communication of every 
thing unnatural, such as useless and irksome tasks, emula- 


| tions, i, rivalshipg)and the like. e 


. ugliness of a child may be imputed to his 1 nurse or 
3 preceptor. I have sometimes observed families singular) | 
beautiful. On enquiting into the cause of this, I have 


found that they were happy; that the mothers had suckled 


their own children; that these had learned their occupation: 
under the paternal roof, and been treated with tenderness; 


STUDY X. Ss 
that their parents v were fondly attached to each other: that 
they all lived together in a state of liberty and cordiality, 
which rendered 1 Dai good, happy, and satisfied. 
] have thence deduced, that we frequently make a false 
estimate of the happiness of human life. On seeing here | 
_ a gardener with the port of a Roman emperor, and there 3 
great lord with the mask of a slave, I imagined at first 
Nature had committed a mistake. But experience demon- 
strates, that the great lord in question, from his birth to 
his death, is placed in a series of positions, which permit 
him not to gratify his own inclinations three times a year. 
Ile must do the will, first of his preceptors and masters; 
in more advanced life, that of his prince, of ministers of 5 
state, of his rivals, nay, frequently that of his enemies: 
thus he finds fetters innumerable in his very dignities. Our - 
gardener passes his life without the slightest contradiction, 
Like the centurion in the gospel, he says to his servant, 
Come, and he cometh; and to another, Do this, and h? 
| doeth it. This demonstrates that Providence has assigned 
to our very passions a part widely different from that which - 
society presents to them; for, in cases innumerable, the 
most unrelenting savery 1 is imposed with. an accumulation 
| of honours; and in the meanest of human conditions we 
frequently find the pometnon of me. most unhounded em- 
pire. ; „ 5 0 9 
Besides, persons disfigured by the corruptive impression 
of vicious education and habits, have it in their power to 
reform their looks; and to acquire a beauty altogether irre- 
sistible, by being internally good, gentle, compassionate, E 
sensible, e e and devout. I hae affections of a vir- 
tuous soul will unpress on their features celestial characters, 5 
beautiful even in old age. ME ELD . 
But to no purpose "will, a man attempt t to Jecorate his 
countenance 1 with the indications of good qualities to Which 
his heart is a stranger. This false beauty produces an effect 
still more disgusting than the most decided ugliness: for 
when, attracted by an apparent goodness, we act aally find 
dishonesty and perfidy, we are seized with horror, as when 
We find a serpent lurking on a bed of flowers. We are 


bound to aspire then after wor! beauty „that it's divine 4 * 
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radiations may be diffused over our features and actions. 


Though a prince himself may boast of birth, riches, credit, 


N wit, the people to know him must look him in the face. 


They form their judgment entirely from the physiognomy: 


it is in every country the first, and . * last letter 


of recommendation. 


OF CONCERTS. 


© Concert | is an order formed of vere i of va - 
lious kinds, It differs from simple order in this, that the 
last is frequently nothing but. a Series of harmonies of the 


same „ 8 e & 
Every particular 3 of Nature presents, in different 


FE kinds, harmonies, consonances, contrasts ; and forms a real 
concert. It may be remarked on the subject of those har- | 
monies and contrasts, that vegetables whose flowers have 
the least lustre are frequented by animals of the most bril- 

liant colours, and that the most highly coloured vegetables 
serve as an asylum to the duskiest animals. This is parti- 
cularly evident in countries between the tropics, Where 
the trees and herbage without flowers lodge and support 

1 birds, insects, nay, monkies, of the most Brely colours. 

In our temperate regions most of the birds are dull-co- 
loured, because our vegetables have flowers and fruits with 
shining colours; our lively coloured birds and insects usu- 


ally choose for their habitation vegetables that have no ap- 


5 parent flowers. Thus the heath- cock glitters on the gray 


verdure of the pine, whose apples serve Him for food; and 


the goldfinch builds his nest in the rough follers-thistle, 
On the contrary, birds of dusky hue inhabit shrubbery with. 


_ eay-coloured flowers. The black-headed bullfinch builds 


his nest in.the white thor3, and that lovely bird exhibits : a 
_ farther consonance and contrast with the prickly &hrub 
where he resides, by his blood-stained breast and sweet 
song. The nightingale with brown plumage delights to 
| W in the rose-buch, according to the traditions "of the 


oriental poets, who have s sung the loves of that melancholy 
bird for the rose. 75 5 
If to each plant are added it 8 elementary harmonies, as 


those of the season 2 when it appear. of the soil in which 


STUDY x. „„ 


it vegetates, the eos of the dews, and the eefletes of the 
light on it's foliage, the movements it undergoes from the 


action of the winds, it's contrasts and consonances with 
other plants, and with quadrupeds, birds, and insects pe- 
culiar to it, and a delightful concert will -be formed, the 
harmonies of which are still unknown to us. By pursuing 


this track alone we can obtain a glimpse of the magnificent. 
edifice of Nature. I would entreat naturalists, persons fond 
of gardening, painters, nay poets, thus to prosecute their 
studies, and to take frequent draughts from this Pt | 


ring of taste and delight. 


I know not at present what name I ought t to give to the 
cnfotmiltics those particular concerts have with man. Cer- 
tain it is, that every work of Nature strengthens it's particular ; 
concert by the habitation of man, and communicates to it 


some expression of grandeur, gaiety, terror, or majesty. 


She raises the physical character of her works to a sublime 
moral character, by collecting them: around mankind. She 
not only employs particular concerts to express them, but 
vrhen she means to expose them on the great scale, se 
| combines a multitude of similar harmonies "a contrasts to | 

| form one great g general concert, which has only a single ex- 
pression, let the field of representation be ever so extensive. 
Io express, for example, the maleficent character of a 
venomous plant, she combines in it clashing oppositions of 
forms and colours, the indications of that maleficedce; as. 
retreating and bristly forms, livid colours, dark greens with. 
white and black spots, virulent smells... But nen a whole 
district is to be characterized as unwholesome, she collects 
a multitude of similar dissonances. Ihe air is loaded with 
thick fogs, the- turbiddwaters exhale only nauseous smells, 15 
no vegetable thrives oil the putrid soil but such as are dis- 
gusting; the dracunculus, for! instance, the flower of which 
Exhibits the form, the colour, and the smell of an uica, _ 
The yew tree only arises in the cloudy atmosphere, whose 
red trunk and gloomy foliage serves as an. asylum to 


WIls. If « any animal seeks a retreat under it's lütid shade, 


it is the blood- coloured centipede, or the toad erawling over 


the humid and fotten ground. By these, or similar signs, 
Nature scares man away. from noxious Situ; tions. | 
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If she 0 to give him at sea the signal of an impend- 


ing tempest, as she has opposed in ferocious animals the 


fiery glare of the eyes to the thickness of the eye-brows; 
their stripes and spots to the yellow colour of their skin, 


and the stillness of their movements to the thundering noise 


of their VOICES ji she collects also in the sky and on the 
deep many clashing oppositions, which in concert announce 
4 approaching deyastation. Dark clouds sweep through the 
air in the most horrible forms; here and there the pale fire 


of lightning bursts from the gloom; the noise of thunder 


| om. their dase womb, resounds like the roaring of the ce- 


lestial lion. The orb of day, scarcely visible through their 


rainy and multiplied veils, emits long radiations of a wan 


and sickly light. The leaden surface of the ocean sinks 
and swells 1 into broad and white foaming surges. A hol- 


5 low murmuring noise seems to issue * Nen threaten- 
ing billows. The black shallows whiten at a distance, 


With horrid sounds, from time to time, interrupted by 


| ominous silence. The sca, which alternately covers and 


reveals them, displays to the light of day their cavernous 


foundations. The Norwegian lom perches on one of their 


Craggy points, uttering lamentable cries, like those of a 


drowning man. The sea-ospray rises aloft in the air, and 


Sh not daring to commit herself to the impetuosit) of the 


Winds, struggles with a plaintive screaming voice against 


the tempest, "wich bends back her nbbom wings. The 
black procellaria flutters about, grazing the foam of the 


es WAVES, and seeks, in the cavity of their moving valley: S, © 


5 shelter ſrom the fury of the winds. If this small and feeble 
bird happens to perceive a ship in the midst of the sca, he 
flees for refuge along her side, and as a reward for the pro- 
tection which he solicits, announces the dee to . 


| mariner before it overtakes him. 


Nature uniformly proportions the signs of destruction to 
the magnitude of the danger. Every storm has it s pecu- 
1 Wee e in particular latitudes; those of summer are 
urnlike those of winter; and widely different 1s the opecta · 
cle of an enraged sea, shining at noon-day under the rays 
of the sun, and that of the same sea illuminated, at the 


| nudpight hour, by a single flash of lightning. Nature 


e aA; - was 
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frequently accompanies the signs of the disorder which agi- 


tates the ocean, with agreeable expressions of harmony, that 


ierve only to redonble. the horror of the scene. Tempests, 
off the Capes of Good Hope and Horn, in the full blaze of 


light, are inexpressibly tremendous. The soul stands aghast | 
at sight of the indications of tranquillity converted into 
those of storm; the unclouded azure in the heavens, and 
the rainbow playing upon the waves. The principles of 
harmony appear to be completely inverted. Nature seems 
to have put on a character of perfidiousness, and to con- - 


ceal fury under the mask of benevolence. 


If Nature, by introducing certain agreeable harmonies | 
into scenes of discord, redoubles their confusion, she fre- 
quently throws i in a discordance, in concerts the most de- 
lichtful, for the purpose of heightening the pleasurable ef- 
5 fect. She employs offensive contrasts only to chace man 


from some perilous situation, Jn all the rest of her works 
She employs only harmonic mediums. 


In our harvest fields we find that N shade of ; 
green, produced by the alliance of the two primordial op- 
posite colours, the yellow and the blue. This harmonic 


colour decompounds itself by another metamorphosis, to- 


ward the harvest time, into the three primordial colours, 

namely, the yellow of the ripening corn, the red of the - 
wild poppy, and the azure of the blue-bottle. These two 
plants are intermingled with the Standing corn, all over 
Europe, let the farmer take what pains he may in sifting 
the grain and weeding his field. They form, by their har- 
mony, arich purple tint, which rises e on 2 yel- 


low ground of the corn- field. 


The corn- plant itself has W e 4 ths 1 
wants of man, and domestic animals. It is neither too hig) 


nor low for his stature, but is easily handled and reaped. 


It furnishes grain to his poultry, bran to his pigs, forage i 
and litter to his black cattle and horses. Every plant in 
bis corn-field possesses virtues particularly adapted to the 


maladies incident to the condition of the labouring-man. 


The poppy cures the pleurisy, procures sleep, stops * g 


rhages and spitting of blood. The blue-bottle is diuretic, 
yulperary, cordial and cooling, an autidote to the stings of 
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- BI0F. | STUDIES OF NATURE. 
venomous insects, and a remedy for inflammation of the 
eyes. Thus the husbandman finds all needfu] ney 
in the field which he cultivates. 
The culture of this staff of life e to man many 
other agreeable concerts with his fleeting existence. The 
direction of it's shadow informs him of the hour of the 
day; from it's growth he learns the rapid flight of the sen- 
sons: he cockvns the flux of his own fugitive years, by the 
succession of the guiltless harvests he has reaped. Heis 
_ haunted with no ipprehepaton; like the inhabitants of great 
cities, of conjugal infidelity, or a too numerous posterity. 
His labours are always surpassed by the benefits of Nature. 
When the sun gets to the sign of Virgo, he summons his 
kindred, invites his neighbours, and leads them at dawn 
of day, with sickle in hand, to the ripened field. His heart 
exults with | Joy as he binds up the swelling sheaves, while 
his children dance around them, crowned with: carlands of 
blue-bottles and wild poppies. The harmless play recalls 
to his memory the amusements of his own early days, and 


* 


of his virtuous ancestors, whom he hopes at length to re- v 
ſoin in a better and happier world. The sight of his copi- w 
ous harvest demonstrates that there is a GOD; and every m 
return of that joyous season, bringing ro his recollection m 
the delicious eras of his past existence, inspires him with Wi it 
gratitude to the Great Being who has united the transient of 

5 2 of men by an eternal chain of blessings. 4 : 5 5 pe 
Ye flowery meadows, ye majestic, murmuring forests, Wl ti 


ye mossy fountains, ye desert rocks, frequented by the dove 
alone, ye enchanting solitudes, which charm by your inef- 
fable concerts; happy is the man. who shall be permitted 
to unveil your hidden beauties ! but happier far is he who 
Shall have it in his power calmly | to * e in the in- 
5 heritance of his forefathers! 


or SOME. OTHER LAWS oF NATURE, HITHERTO 1MPER» 
| ' FECTLY KNOWN. | | 


There: are, l those which haye been mentioned, 
. some physical laws not hitherto profoundly investigated, 
though we have had a glimmering of them, and made them 
the frequent subject of conversation. Such is the law 6 


* 
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ail: It has been acknowledged i in the planets, and 
in some metals, as in iron and. the load-stone, in gold and 
mercury. 1 believe attraction to be common to all metals, 
and even fossils; but that it acts in each in particular cir- 
cumstances, not yet ascertained. Each of the metals, per- 
haps, may incline toward different points of the earth, as 
magnetic iron does to the north. It would probably be 
necessary, to ascertain this by experiment, that each metal 
should be armed with it's proper attraction; wich takes : 
place when united to it's contrary. 
How do we know whether a needle of cold; rubbed with : 
mercury, might not have attractive poles, as a needle of 
steel has when rubbed with the magnet? Thus prepared, 
it might possibly indicate the places which contain mines 
of that rich metal. Perhaps it might determine the gene- 


dicate the longitudes more gn than the variations of 
the magnetic needle, he 7 

If there be a point at the pole, on which 5 eds”, re- 
volves, there may possibly be one under the equator, from N 
which commenced, and which may have determined, it's 
motion of rotation. * is, however, certain there exist 
many of thõse particular points of attraction, scattered over 
che earth, such as the matrices which renovate the mines. 
of metals, by attracting to themselves the metallic parts dis- 
persed in the . Metals have besides other attrac- 
s. bons; and U consider these as the principal matrices of all 
e bossil bodies, and as the ever active means employed by 5 
el. oature for repairing the mountains and rocks, which the 
tel action of the other elements, but especially the 1 injudicious 
'ho labours of men, have an incessant tendency to impair. 1 
i { shall here remark, on the subject of mines of gold, that - 
they are placed, as well as those of all metals, not only on 
the most elevated part of continents, but in icy mountains. 5 
The gold mines of Peru and Chili are situated i in the C or- 
deliers those of Mexico in the vicinity of Mount St. Mar- | 
ned, cha, covered with snow all the year round. It may be said 
ed, bat all tivers which wash down particles of gold. along ** | 
hem heir $hores, | issue from icy mountains, 


ww 6b 10 this it may be objeated,, that gold was formerly found . 


ral points of direction to the east or west, which might in- 
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in Europe, 1 in places where there were no icy mountains; 


nay, that some has been picked up on the surface of the 
ground, as in Brasil. But, if I might venture to hazard a 
conjecture respecting the origin of this gold, I believe it to 
have proceeded from the total effusion of the ices of the 


mountains at the time of tie deluge, when vegetable earths 


and minerals were forced along other countries, where their 
fragments were found, in the earlier ages, in n, and even 
in larger masses. 


It would appear as if 1 by burying the focuses of 


: this rich metal under the snows, had intended to fence it 
with ramparts still more inaccessible than the flinty boom 
of the rock, lest the undismayed ardor of human avarice 
should at length destroy them entirely. It has become the 
most powerful bond of society, the perpetual object of a 
life so rapidly hurrying to a close. Alas! were Nature to 
infliét condign punishment on this insatiable thirst in the 
nations of Europe, for a metal so useless as a real necessarr 
of human life, she has only to change the territory of some 
one of them into gold. Every other nation would instantly 
flock thither, and soon exterminate it's wretched inhahi- 
tants. The Peruvians and Mexicans have Had the dread 
ful experience of this. Oe ” 
I There are metals not so bighly prized, but uch more 


useful. The peaks and crests of the mountains are filled 


With iron or copper, intermingled with a vitreous body of 


granite or of natural crystal, Which attracts the rains and 


stormy clouds. Seamen have seen, a thousand times, those 
peaks and crests covered with a cloudy cap concealing them 
from view, without once suspecting tbe cause of this ap- 
pearance; and philosophers, deducing their conclusions 
from charts, have taken those rocky protuberances for 

wrecks of a primitive earth, without troubling themselves 
about their effects. They ought to have observed, that 
5 those metallic pyramids and crests, as well as most mines 


of iron and copper, are to be found in elevated situations, 
and at the source of rivers, of which they are the primiuite 


cCauses by their attractions. Their general inattention to 


this subject is thus only to be accodnted for; seamen ob- 
serve, and do not reason; and a dhe leamed reason, but co 
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not observe. Undoubtedly, had the experience of the one 
| been united to the sagacity of the other, n of disco- 
very might have been expected. 


I am persuaded we might acquire the art of forming; by ; 
electric stones, artificial fountains, which should attract 
the rainy clouds in dry situations, as chains and rods of 
iron attract thunder- clouds. Tt is true Princes must be at 
the expense of such oostly and useful experiments; dut 
they would immortalize their memory. The Pharoahs, 
who built the pyramids of Egypt, would not have drawn 


upon themselves the curses of their subjects, as Pliny as- 


sures us they did, for their enormous and useless labours, 8 
had they reared, amidst the sands of Upper Egypt, an elec- 
trical pyramid, which might there have formed an artificial 
ſountain. The Arab who should resort thither at this dax 
to quench his thirst, would still pronounce benedictions on 
names which, if we may believe the great Natural His- 
torian, had already sunk into i and ceaged to * 


mentioned in his time. 


For my own part, I think that 1 metals ck "a "0 
proper for producing similar effects. A Prussian officer of 
rank informed me that having remarked vapours to be at- 
tracted by lead, he had employed it for drying the atmog= 
phere of a powder-magazine, constructed under ground, 
in the throat of a bastion, but useless from it's humidity, 
He ordered the concave ceiling of the arch to be lined with 
lead, where the gunpowder was deposited in barrels: the 
vapours of the vault collected in great drops, on the leaden - 
roof, run off in streamlets along the aides, and left the gun= | 


powder barrels perfectly dry. 


There are many other harmonic laws as s yet undiscg- -- 
| vered; as the proportions of magnitudes, and durations of 
existence, beings vegetative and sensible, which differ ex- 
ccedingly, thourk their nutriment and climates may be the | 
same. Man, while yet a youth, sees his dog die of old 
age; and also the sheep he fondled when a lk Though _ 
the 3 lived at his own table, and the latter on the her- 


bage of his meadow, neither the fidelity of the one, nor the 


temperance of the other, could prolong their days; whereas = 
animals which ure only « on carrion and garbage live for ” 
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ages, as the crow. In such researches we a follow he 
spirit of conformity, the basis of our own, and of o'r rea- 
son of Nature. 
By consulting this we shall find, that if such a carnivo- 
rous animal, the crow for instance, is long-lived, it is be- 
cause his services and experience are long necessary for pu- 
rifying the earth. If an innocent animal lives but a little 
while, it is because his flesh and skin are necessary to man. 
If the domestic dog, by his death, diffuses sorrow over the 
children of the family, Nature undoubtedly intended to 
give them, in the loss - of an animal so worthy the affections 
and regret of man, the first experience of the Privations 
. with which human life is to be exercised. Ci 
Tze duration of an animal's life is sometimes propor- 
| thats to that of the vegetable on which it feeds. A multi- 
tude of caterpillars are horn and die with the leaves by 
which their transitory existence is supported. There are 
insects whose being is limited to five hours; such is the 
5 ephemera. But as "Nath has made nothing in vain, it is 
not credible that she should have created momentary lives, 
and beings 1 8 N to "all "Pp ry chains of 
: existence. 1 oaks 
The aversions TY innate of 8 emmiate Avi 
5 laws of a superior order, into which we shall never be able 
5 to penetrate; but supposing those intimate conformities to 
OY our researches, they must be referred to the general 
: conformity of beings, and especially to that of man. There 


is nothing so luminous in the study of Nature, as to refer 


_ Every thing that exists to the goodness of GOD, and to the 
demands of humanity. This method of viewing objects 
not only discovers to us a multitude of unknown 3 but 
it sets bounds to those we do know, and believe to be 
: unirerkal. 1 | | 

If N ature \ were- Seen by the lows 40 en only, 
i every thing waule be in a state of rest. Bodies, t tending 
: toward one common centre, would there accumulate, and 
arrange themselves round it in the ratio of their gravity. 
'The Iubtances which compose the globe would be 50 
much heavier as they approached the centre, and those at 
the surface would all be reduced to a level. ade bason of 
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the seas would be choked with the wrecks of the land; and 


this magnificent architecture, formed of harmonies so vari- 


ous, would: soon become an aquatic globe entirely. Al 
bodies, hurled downward by one common precipitation, 


would be condemned to an everlasting immobility. 


On the other hand, if the law of orojeRtion employed for 


explaining the motions of the heavenly bodies, on the sup- 


position of their tendency to fly off in the tangent of a 
curve; if, I say, this law predominated, all bodies not ac 
tually adherent to the earth would-be hurled from it, like 


«tones from a sling : our globe itself, subjected to this law, 
would fly. off from the sun never to return. It would 


zometimes traverse the spaces of immensity, where no star 
would be perceptible for many ages; sometimes, swinging 
through regions where chance might have collected the 
matrices of creation, it might pass along amidst the elemen- 
tary parts of suns, aggregated by the central laws of at- 
traction, or Scattered about 1 in N — d 8, by chose of 5 


projection. 


But supposing these two e loro combined: haps . 
pily enough } in favour of the globe, to fix it, with it's vor- 
tex, in a corner of the firmament, where they should a& 
without destroying themselves, it would prevent. it's equa- 
tor to the sun as regularly as it describes it's annual course 
round him. From those two constant motions never could 

be produced that other motion so varied, by which it daily 
| inclines one of it's poles toward the sun, till it's axis has 
formed, on the plane of it's annual circle, an angle of 
twenty-three. degrees and an half; then that other retro» 
grade motion, by which it presents to him, with equal re- 
gularity, the opposite pole. Far from presenting to him 
| alternately it's poles, in order that his fertilizing heat may 

by turns melt their ices, it would retain them buried in 


eternal night and winter, with a part of the temperate 


zones, 9 the rest of it's circumference would be 


burnt up by the too constant fires of the tropics. 
But it we suppose a third variable law, which gives to 
the earth the movement that produces the seasons, and 4 


fourth, which gives it the diurnal motion of rotation round 
itelf; and that n no one of these laws, 80 opposite, should 
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ever surpass the others, and, at least, 8 it to obey 


but one single impulsion; it would be impossible to affirm 
they had determined the forms and movements of the bodies 
on it's surface. First, the force of projection, or centrifu- 


gal, would not have leſt upon it any one detached body. 
On the other hand, the foree of attraction, or gravity, 
would not have permitted the mountains to rise, and stil 
less the metals, the heaviest-part of them, to be placed at 
tttzeir summits, where they are usually found. 


Vegetables themselves, entirely subjected to the action of 


| the elements, have configurations diversifie& without end. 
But how comes it that animals have the principles of 10 


many motions, so entirely different? 'Wherefore has nat 


_ gravity nailed them down to the surface of the earth? 
Ihey ought to crawl along it at most. How comes it to 
pass, that the laws which regulate the course of the stars, 
those laws whose influence has, in modern times, been 
made to extend even to the operations of the human soul, 
 8hould permit the birds to rise into the air, and fly as they 
please, notwithstanding the united powers of the attraction 
and projection of the globe??? | 
It is conformity, ethos it to use, which has ep 
4 thaee laws, and generalized or suspended their effects: subor- 
a dinate to the necessities of sensible beings, Though Na- 
ture employs an infinity of means, she permits man to 
| know only the end she has i in view. Her works are sub- 
Jected to rapid dissolutions; but she always suffers him to 
perceive the immortal consistency of her plans. It is on 
this she wishes to fix his heart and mind. She aims not at 
rendering man ingenious and proud, but good and happy. 
She universally mitigates necessary evils; and multiplies 


blessings often superfluous. In her Harmonies, forme of 


contraries, she has opposed the empire of death to life; but 
life endures for an age, death only an instant. She allows 


h man to enjoy the expansions of peings, 80 delight! ful to be- 
5 hold; but conceals from him, with a precaution truly ma- 
5 ternal, their transient state of dissolution. 


If an animal dies, if plants are decompound: d in a mo- 


rass, putrid emanations, and reptiles of a disgusting forin, 
— chace us away f from chem. An infinite number of Seconr 
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dary beings are created for the purpose of hastening for- 
ward the decompositions. If cavernous mountains and 


rocks present appearances of ruin; owls, birds of prey, and 
ferocious animals, keep us at a distance. Nature drives far 
from us the ele and the ministers of nee and 


lures us to her harmonies. | 
From a profusion of this unbounded begerölehoe of Na- : 
ture, the action of the sun is multiplied wherever it was most 
necessary, and mitigated where it might have been hurt- ; 
ful. When the orb of day bas left ns, the moon appears 
to reflect his light, with varieties in her phases which have | 
relations, hitherto unknown, to a great number of species 
ok animals, and especially of fishes, which travel only in 
the night-time, at the epochas which she indicates to them. 
The farther the sun withdraws from one pole, the more are 
his rays refracted there; but when he has entirely aban- 


doned it, then his light is supplied in a most wonderful 
manner. First, the moon, hy a movement altogether in- 


compichensible, replaces him there, and appears perpetu- . 
ally above the horizon, as was observed in 1596, at Nova 
Jembla, by the unfortunate Dutchmen who wintered there, 


in the 76th degree of north latitude. 


la those dreadful climates Nature multiplies her re- 1 
: sources, to bestow on sensible beings, and even on animals, 
the benefits of light and heat. W hen the season returns, | | 
the sun re-appears there before his natural term, as the 
Dutch mariners saw him to their astonishment above the 
horizon of Nova Zembla, on the 24th of January, fifteen 
days sooner than they expected him. This return, so much 
cearlier than their hopes, filled them with; joy, and discon- _ 
certed the calculations of their intelligent 1 che . 
nate Barents. „„ e . 
Natural.sts consider Pen MEM as n | Pet if we at- 
tend to the general uses for which Nature employs them, 
we shall be perovaded: there is not, even on rocks, a single 
chade impressed without a meaning and a purpose. Let 
us observe the principal effects of the two extreme colours, 1 
white and black, with relation to the light, Of all co- 
8 wil ben reflects the rays of the. zun, because 4 


both Sort — ̃ — 
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sends them back without any tint, as pure as it receives 


them; black, on the contrary, is the least adapted to their 
reflection, because it absorbs them. Hence gardeners 
whiten the walls against which their espaliers are planted, 


to accelerate the maturity of their fruits, by the reverbera- 
tion of the sun's rays; and opticians blacken the walls of 


the camera-obscura, that their reflexes oy not Guturb 15 
luminous picture on the tablet. 
Nature frequently employs contrary means for producing 
the same effect. She makes glass with fire; she makes it 
too with water, crystal for instance: farther, she produces 
it from animal-organization, such as certain transparent 
_ $hell-fich. She forms the diamond by a process to us ut- 
terly unknown. Conclude now, because a body has been 
vitrified, it must certainly be by the effect of fire, and rear 


on this perception the system of the universe! The utmost 


that we can do is to catch some harmonic instants in the 


existence of beings. That which is vitrifiable becomes cal- 


Careous, and what is calcareous changes into glass, by the 


action of the same fire. Deduce then, from these simple - 


modifications of the fossil - kingdom, invariable characters 
r determining the general classes of it! _ N 


On the other hand, Nature frequently employs the ans 


| means for producing effects directly contrary. For exam- 
ple, to increase the heat over the lands of the north, and to 
_ mitigate it over those of the south, she makes use of oppo- 


site 8 ; she produces in both the same effects, by co- 
vering the face of both with rocks. These rocks are essen · 


5 tially necessary to vegetation. | | | | 
Nature proposes to herself, universally, anh y the accom- 


4 modation of beings possessed of sensibility. This remark 


is all- important in the study of her works; otherwise, from 
the similitude which she employs, or the exceptions from 


them, we might be tempted to doubt of the consistency of 


her laws, instead of ascribing the majestic obscurity which 
pervades them to the multiplicity of her wagurces, and t to 
the profundity of our own ignorance. ; 

This law of adaptation. and conformity has 1058 the 


| source of all Our discoveries. It Was this which waſted 
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Columbus to America; because, as Herrera tell us,“ he 
thought, contrary to the opinion of the ancients, that the 
whole five zones must be inhabited, as GOD: had not 


formed the earth to be a desert. This law regulates our 
ideas respecting objects absolutely beyond the reach of our 
examination. By means of it, though ignorant whether 
there may be men in the planets, we are assured there must 


be eyes, because there is light. It has awakened a sense of 
justice in the heart of every man, informing him there is 
another order of things after this life. This lave in a word 
is the most irresistible proof of the existence of GOD; for 


amidst such a multitude of adaptations, so ingenious and 80 
numerous, that every day is presenting some with all the 
merit of novelty, the first of all, which is the Deity, must 
undoubtedly exist, as he is the * dae of al. 


particular conformities. 


How often, on coming out af the King' 5 magnificent 
Cabinet of Natural History, do we stop mechanically to 


look at a gardener digging a hole in the field, or a carpen- 


ter hewing a piece of timber? It looks as if we expected 
some new harmony to start out of the bosom of the earth, 
or burst from the side of a lump of oak. We set no value 
on those we have just been enjoying, unless they lead us 
forward to others we do not know as yet. But were the 
complete history given us of the stars of the firmament, 
and the invisible planets which encircle them, we should 


perceive a multitude of ineffable plans of intelligence and 


goodness, after which the heart would continue fondly to | 


| pF it's last and only end is the Divixity himself. 


'» Herrera 's Hino of the e Weat-Indies, book i j. chap 2. 
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STUDY ELEVENTH. 


| APPLICATION or. SOME GENERAL Laws oF NATURE To 
PLANTS) | 


4 


) EFORE I proceed to speak of plants, 1 must be in- 
dulgedi in making a few reflections on che language of 
. botany. 5 
Wee are still 80 young in che study of Nabe; that our 
. languages are deficient 1 in terms to express her most com- 
mon harmonies. This is so true, that however exact the 
description of plants may be, and compiled by botanists of 
Whatever ability, it is impossible to distinguish them in the 
fields, unless you have previously seen them in Nature, or 


at least in a herbary. Men of genius have taken inex pres- 


sible pains to assign characteristic names to the different 
parts of plants, and have even borrowed most of those 


names from the Grek, a language of singular energy of ex- 
pression. Those names being mostly colnpounts, < cannot 

be rendered into modern lungusge hence a great part ef 

the works of Linnæus are aheohutely incapable of transla- 


tion. These learned and mysterious expressions, no doubt, 
diffuse a venerable air over the study of botany; but Na- 
ture has no need of such resources of human art to altratt 
Joun respect. 
Most of those foreign names, nn e 155 the 
| kerd of botanists, de not so much as express the most com- 


mon characters of vegetables. They frequently make us, 


for example, of such vague expressions as these, guave vu 
Bente, quam olente, of an agreeable "red; sweet-smelling, 

characterize flowers; without expressing the shade of or 
or the species of perfume. They are still more embarrassd 

to convey the dusky colours of the stem, root, or fruit: 
 atro-rubente, say they, fusconigrescente, of a dark red, of.3 
dusky brown. As to the forms of vegetables, the case is 
still worse, though they have fabricated terms compounded 
of four or five Greek, words to describe them. . 
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J. J. Rousseau communicated to me, one day, a set of 


characters somewhat resembling the algebraic, which he 


had invented briefly to express the colours and forms of 
vegetables. Some represented the forms of the flowers; 


diner of the leaves; others of the fruits. Some resembled 
a heart, some were triangular, some of the lozenge shape. 5 
He did not employ above nine or ten signs to compose the 


expression of one plant. Some he placed above others, 


with cyphers indicating the genera and species of the plant, 
q that you would have taken them for the terms of an al- 
gebraic formula. However 1 ingenious and expeditious this 
method might be, he informed. me he had given it up, be- 
cause it presented skeletons only. 1 . 
This sentiment came with peculiar grace from a man 
whose taste was equal to his genius, and may suggest some 
reflections to those who are for abridging every ching , espe- 
cially the works of Nature. The idea of John 0 ED 
| however, well deserves to be followed up, should it only 
serve to produce, one day, an e — to 3 f 
the language of Na ure. | 
bo: hough we have only the term white, to exprens the c co= 
Jour of that name, Nature presents to us many sorts of it. 
Painting, with Rs ho to this er ame thy is as barren as lan- 5 
ü 
A painter of Italy found himself en 6d r how. | 
to represent three figures dressed in white. The point in 
question was, to give effect to those figures, to be thus uni- 
formly dressed, and to draw out different shades of the most 
eimple of all colours. He was going to abandon his ob- 


ject as impossible, when passing through a corn-market, 


he perceived the effect he was in quest of. It was a group 


formed by three millers, one under a tree, the second 1 in the 


half tint of the shade of that tree, and the third exposed to 


the x rays of the sun: so that though the drapery of all three 


was white, they were completely detached from each other, 
He introduced a tree, therefore, amidst the three personages | 


of his picture, and by illuminating one of them with the 
rays of the sun, and throwing over the other two different 


tiuts of shade, he was enabled to exhibit a , of coded 


zereral casts of white. 


M 
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Naturalists are much embarrassed to find diatin&ive epi- 
thets for dusky colours; they, however, evade the difficulty 
by the vague expressions of blackish, gray, ash- coloured, 
brown, conveyed, it is true, in Greek and Latin words: 
but those words frequently confound their 1 images, by gir- 
ing no representation whatever; for what, in good earnest, 
3 meant by these, and such like epithets, A 
fecco-nigrezcente, which they employ so often? 
| It is possible to make thousands of tints widely d: fferent, 
to which such general expressions might be applied. As 
those dark shades, in truth, are much compounded, it is 
difficult to characterize them by the phraseology of our 
common vocabularics. But this might be effectually ac- 
complished, by referring them to the different colours of 
our domestic vegetables. I have remarked in the barks of 
trees and shrubbery, in the capsules and shells of their 
fruits, as well as in the dead leaves, an incredible variety of 
those sad and glocmy Shades, from yellow down to black, 
with all the intermixtures and accidents of the other co- 
ours. Thus, instead of saying in Latin, a yellow inclin- 
ing to black, or an ash-coloured tint, in order to determine 
some particular shade of colour in a production of Art, or 
= Nature, we might say a yellow of the colour of a dried 
walnut, or a gr ay 1 the bark of a beech- tree. 3 
Those expressions would be the more exact, that Nature 
invariably employ s such tints in ve: getables, as determining 
characters and indications of maturity, vigour or decay; und 
our peasantry can tell the different species of wood in the 
forests by the bark simply. Thus, not botany alone, but 
all the arts might find in vegetables, an inexhaustible dic- 
tionary of unvarying colours, unembatrassed with barbarous 
and technical compound words, but which would continu- 
ally present new images. Our books of science would 
tthence derive much pleasing vivacity, from being embel- 
| lished by comparisons and expressions borrowed from the 
loveliest kingdom of Nature. The great poets of antiquity 
carefully availed themselves of this, by referring most of 
the events of human life to some | HPPESrancy of the veger 
table kingdom. | 
. my N of 6avours and melt of f every specics 
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and country, to those of the plants of our gardens and fields, 
may likewise be traced. The ranunculus of the meadow 


be referred to such as are simple, the elements of which 


food by the Indians, which when boiled has the taste of 


beef. They call it brette, There is a species of the cranes- 
bill, the leaf of which resembles in smell a roasted leg of 
mutton. The muscari, a species of small hyacinth, w which 35 
grows among shrubbery early in the spring, smells very _ 
nrongly of the plumb. It's small monopetalous flowers, 9 
of a delicate blue colour, and with lips or incisions, have 5 


likewise the form of that fruit. 
By such approximations Dampier and F ather du Tertre 


first-rate botanists. $1.45 


the combined whole of an unknown object, without which 
we can form no determinate idea of it. One defect of bo- 


der, the only one the human mind permits us to catch. 


we can $80 easily adopt as that which Nat ature is e where 
5 presenting. 5 „ . 

: It would de bl. important to 3 in a botany, a an N 
5 alphabet of colours, savours, smells, forms, and aggrega- 
; tions, derived from our most common plants. Those ele- 
5 mentary characters would enable us to express ourselv es ex- 


atly in all the parts of natural history, and to prevent o 


- ourselves relations equally new and curious. 


M2 


has the acridity of the Java-pepper; the root of the holy- 
thistle, and the flower of the pink, smell like the clove of 
Amboyna. As to compound savours and smells, they may 


Nature has scattered over all climates, and united in the 
class of vegetables. I know a species of morel, used as 


have formed the most accurate notions of the fruits and 
flowers which grow between the tropics, by referring them N 
to those of our own climates; giving, by means of trivial 
imilitudes, a precise idea of a foreign vegetable, which you 
would search for to no Purpose 1 in the een names of our 


These approximations of es farther” present us with D 
tany is, it exhibits the characters of vegetables only i in suc- 
cession; it does not collect, but decompounds them. It 


refers them indeed to a classical, but not an individual or- 


We love order, because we are feeble, and there is no order ; 


When we see ee of Pants, of different forms, | 
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vegetate on the same soil, there 1 is a disposition to believe that 
those of the same climate grow indifferently every where. 
But those only which are produced in places particularly 
assigned to them by Nature, attain there all the perfection 
of which they are susceptible. The same thing holds good 
with respect to animals. 

If we throw a simple glance on . we > shall perceive 
; they have relations to the elements which promote their 
growth; to each other, from the groups they contribute to 
form; to the animals whom they nourish ; and, finally, to 
man, the centre of all the works of creation. To these re- 
lations I give the name of harmonies, and 1 divide them 


5 into, elementary „vegetable, animal, and human. 


We shall make application of the laws previously esta- 
5 blished, and take a glimpse of many others, equally worthy 
of research, and calculated to excite admiration. Reader, 
be not astonished at their number or extent. Let this great 
truth be deeply impressed on thy heart: G OD has mace u- 
thing in vain! A scholar, with his systems and methods, 
finds himself stop] bed short in Nature every step he takes; 

while furnished with this as a key, the ignorant - rus tic is 
I able to unlock e door of ee 


EI EMENT ARY FLARMONIES or PLAN TS. 


.-Plavis have as many principal parts'as there are elemels 
with: which they keep up a relation. By their flowers, 
they stand related to the sun, which fecundates their sce(s, 
and carries them on to ma iturity; by their leaves, they art 
related to the waters, which bedew them ; by their stems, 
to the winds which agitate them; by their roots, with the 
ground which sustains them; and by their grains, Will 
7 their situations adapted to their growth and increase. Not 
that these principal parts have no indirect relations besides 
to the other elements, but it will be sufficient for Our pul— 
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have only considered them on the side of the flowers: and 
arranged them in the same class, wherever they found these 
external resemblances, without even enquiring the particu- 
lar use of the florification. They have, indeed, distin- 
guished in it the stamina, the anthere, and the stigmata, 
fot the fecundation of the fruit, but, excepting this, and 
some others respecting the interior organization, tliey have 
neglected, or misunderstood, the relations the whole ira | 
has with the rest of Nature. 1 ENS. 
This partial division has led them into irs strangest con- . 


fusion; for, by considering the flowers as the principal cha- 
racters of vegetation, and by comprenending 1 in the same 


class those which were similar, they have united plants en- 


 tirely foreign to each other, and have separated, on the con- 
trary, many evidently of the same genus. Such 1s, in the 
first case, the fullers-thistle, called dipsacus, Which they clags 


with the scabious, because of the resemblance of some parts 
of it's flower; though it presents in it's branches, leaves, 


smell, seed, prick es, and the rest of it's qualities, a real 


thistle: and such is, in the second, the great chestnut of 


India, excluded from the class ofleſthestnut - trees, because it 


has different flowers. To class plants from the flowers, 
that is, from the parts of their fecundation, is the «+ Same 


thing with classing animals from those of generation. 


Though they have reterred the character of a plant to 
it's flower, they misunderstand the use of it's most shining 
part, that of the corolla. They call that the corolla, which 


15, in common language, denominated the leaves of a flower. 
It is a Latin word, signif kying a little crown, from the dis- 
position of the leaves, in many species, in the form of c- 


ronets, and they have given the name of petals to the divi- 
sions of that crown. n in truth, have acknowledged 


it to be properly adapted for covering the parts of ene 
tion before the expansion of the ee but it's calix is 


much better adapted to this purpose, from it's thickness, 

3 and sometimes the prickles with which it is inve . 
Besides, when the corolla leaves the stamina exposeg, 

2 whoa? it continues f all y blown for whole weeks, it must 


of necessity be answering some other purpose; : for Nature 
2 nothing i in vain. 7's 
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vegetatec on the same soil, there i is a disposition to believe that 
those of the same climate grow indifferently every where, 
But those only which are produced in places particular]; 
assigned to them by Nature, attain there all the perfection 
of which they are susceptible. The same thing Vous ood 
with respect to animals, 15 
If we throw a simple g glance on thn; 4 we shall piretive. 
they have relations to the elements which promote their 
growth; to each other, from the groups they contribute to 
form; to the animals whom they nourish ; and, finally, to 
man, the centre of all the works of creation. To these re- 
| lations I give the name of harmonies, and I divide them 
into elementary, vegetable, animal, and human. | 
We shall make application of the laws previously exta- 
| blished, and take a glimpse of many others, equally worthy 
of research, and calculated to excite admiration. Reader, 
be not astonished at their number or extent. Let this great 
truth be deeply impressed on thy heart: GOD has made 10. 


thing in vain! A scholar, with his systems and methods, 


finds himself stopped short in Nature every step he takes: 
while furnished with this as 2 key, the ignorant - rustic 18 
= able to unlock 3 door of knowledge. 
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"Plats have as many principal parts as there are elements 
with which they keep up a relation, By their flowers, 
they stand related to the sun, which fe cundates their seeds, 
and carries them on to maturity; by their leaves, they are 
related to the waters, which bedew them; by their stems, 
to the winds which agitate them; by their roots, with the 
ground which sustains them; and by their grains, With 
; their Situations adapted to their growth and increase. Not 
that these principal parts have no indirect relations besides 
to the other elements, but it wil be sufficient for our 12 
pose to dw ell on 2 such as are immediate. 5 
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have only considered them on the cid of the flowers; and 


| arranged them in the same class, wherever they found these 


external resemblances, without even enquiring the particu- 


lar use of the florification. They have, indeed, distin- 


guished in it the stamina, the anthere, and the stigmata, 
for the fecundation of the fruit, but, excepting this, and 
some others respecting the interior organization, tliey have 
neglected, or misunderstood, the relations the wok Plant 


has with the rest of Nature. 


This partial division has led them into the strangest con- 
fusion; for, by considering the flowers as the principal cha- 
racters of vegetation, and by comprehending in the same 
class those which were similar, they have united plants en- 
tirely foreign to each other, and have separated, on the con- 
trary, many evidently of the same genus. Such is, in M 


first case, the fullers-thistle, called dipeacus, which they clas 


with the scabious, because of the resemblance of some part "4 
of it's flower; though it presents in it's branches, leaves, 
smell, seed, prick es, and the rest of it's qualities, a real 
 thistle: and such is, in the second, the great chestnut of 
35 India, excluded from the class offechestnut-trees, because it 
bas different flowers. To class plants from the flowers, 
that is, from the parts of their fecundation, is the same 5 


0 thing with classing animals from those of generation. 


Though they have referred the character of a plant to „ 


it's . they misunderstand the use of it's most shining 


- part, that of the corolla. They call that the corolla, which be 

is, in common language, denominated the leaves of a flower. 
It is a Latin word, signifying a little crown, from the dis- 
position of the ua gy in many Species, in the form of cc 
Tonets, and they have given the name of petals to the divi- 
sions of that crown. Some, in truth, have acknowledged ; 
it to be properly ada pted for covering the parts of fecunda- 


tion before the expansion of the eee but it's calix is 


. much better adapted to this purpose, from it's thickness, 


1 and sometimes the prickles with which it is invest- 
Besides, when the corolla leaves the stamina exposcd, 


* when it continues fully blown for whole weeks, it must 


of necessity be answering some other Purpose; tor Nature 
does nothing in Vain, 
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The corolla seems intended to reverberate the rays of the 
sun on the parts of fecundation; and we shall not doubt 
this, if we consider the colour and form of it in most flow- 
ers. Their corollz, divided into petals, are only an assem- 
blage of mirrors directed toward one focus. Of these the 
bare sometimes four, which are plain, as the flower of the 
cole-wort in the cruciform: or a complete circle, as the 
daisy in the class radiated; or spherical portions, as the 
rose; or entire spheres, as the bells of the lily of the valley ; 
or cones mut:lated, as the foxglove, the corolla of which is 
_ formed like a sewing thimble. Nature has placed at the 
focuses of these, olain, spherical, elliptical, parabolic, and 
other mirrors, the parts of the fecundation of plants, as she 
has placed those of generation 11 in animals in Den warmest 
pores of their bodies. | | . 
The petals appear to such a degree destined to warm the 
parts of fecundation, that Nature has placed a circle of 
them around most compound flowers, themselves aggrega- 
tions of many small tubes, that form so many particular 
flowrets. This is obviously remarkable in the petals which : 
surround the disks of diiiss and sun-flowers. 
Nature has still other means of multiplying the ie reflexes 
of beat! in flowers. Sometimes she places the on stems 
of no great elevation, to colle& warmth from the reflec - 
tions af the earth; sometimes she glares over their corollæ 
with a shining varnish, as the yellow meadow-ranunculus, 
or butter-flower. Sometimes she withdraws the corolla, 
and makes the parts of fecundation shoot from the partition 
of an ear, of a cone, or of the branch of a tree. There are 
others, such as most part of the convolvoluses, which ex- 


$a, | PIR only in the night. 


There are N flowers, which being i in a 3 


| poxition, and completely exposed, behold the. sun from his 
rising to his setting; as the flower of the dandelion. But 
it possesses very peculiar means of sheltering itself from the 


heat: it closes entirely whenever the heat becomes exces- 

sive. It has been observed to open in summer at half an 

hour after five in the morning, and to collect it's petals to- 
ward the centre about 1 nine 0 o clock. The flower of the 
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garden-lettuce, on che contrary in a vertical plane, opens 
at seven o'clock, and shuts at ten. 

From a series of similar observations, Linnwus Soren a 
botanical time-piece; for he had found plants which opened 
their flowers at every hour of the day and night. There 
is cultivated in the King's Garden, at Paris, a species of 

 serpentine aloes, without prickles, whose large and beauti- 
ful flower exhales a strong odour of the vanilla, during the 
short time of it's expanaios, blows in July, about five 
o' clock in the evening, when it gradually opens it's petals, 
: expands them, fades, "and dies. By ten o*clock of the same 
night, it is totally withered, to the great astonishment of 
the speRtators, who flock in crowds to the sight; for what 
3s uncommon is alone admired. The flower of our com- 
mon thorn, I do not mean that of the white-thorn, is still 
more extraordinary; for it flowers 80 rapidly that there | is 
scarce time to observe it's expansion. 8 
These observations, taken in their connection, clearly 
5 deweistpte the relations of the corollæ to the heat of the | 
sun. But if Nature withdraws the greatest number of 
flowers from the too violent action of the Sun, she destines 
bodthers to appear in the lustre of his rays, witout sustein- 
ing the least injury from them. On the first she bestows 
* dusky reflectors, or such as can close themselves as occa- 
dion requires; she provides others with parasols. But she 
need not create new parts to communicate new characters 
to her works; she deduces them at once from existence 
and non-existente, rendering them positive or negative, at 
her pleasure. She has given curves to most flowers, for the 
purpose of collecting the heat at their centre: she employs 
the same curves, when she thinks proper, in order to dissi- 
pate the heat: she Places the ganas of them 50 as to act 1 
e 5 3 
To i flowers Pa Ne OI PER EN 1 - is: : 
elliptical, parabolic, or plane, may be referred most of the 
curves of flowers. There are some flowers in form of a 
parasol, but the others are much more numerous; for the 
negative effects in every harmony exceed the positive. For 
example, there is but one way of coming into o life, but thay 
; ande of going out of it. Es: 


M 
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PERPENDICULAR reverberating flowers are those which 
grow adhering by the back to a cone, to long * or 
to an ear of corn. | 
Conical, reverberating flowers reflect. on the parts of 
florification a complete cone of light. _ ; 
SPHERICAL reverberating flowers are e those whose peta : 
are formed into Segments of A ele, 
EL LIrTIcAI reverberating flowers are those which pre- 
sent oval- formed cups, narrower a- top than in the middle. 
Flowers with PARABOLIC or PLANE mirrors, are those 
1 which reflect the rays of the sun in parallel directions. 
To preserve flowers from the shock of the winds upon 
their stems, Nature mostly! inwraps them in an integument, 
which botanists call the callæ. The more ramous the plant, 
the thicker the calix of it's lower. She sometimes fringes 
it with little cushions and beards, as in the rose-bud. Thus 
the mother puts a pad round the head of her little child, to 
secure it against accidents from falling. Nature has so 
clearly marked her intention as to this, in the flowers of 
Tamous plants, that she has deprived of this clothing such 
as grow on stems not hranchy, and where They. are in no 5 
5 danger from the agitation of the windss. 
Flowers have, farther, very curious relations with: ani- 
Wals and with man, from the diversity of their configura- 
tions and their smells. Those of one species of the orchis 
represent bugs, and exhale their odour; those of a species 
of the arum resemble putrid flesh, and have the infection 
ol it to such a degree, that the flesh-fly resorts thither to 
deposit her eggs. But when botanists shall have diffused = 
over this branch of the subject all the light of which it is 
susceptible, and consider how Nature compensates the dif- 
ferences of their several exposures, they will no longer 
doubt those elementary harmonies, but acknowledge that thje 
flower, far from presenting an unvarying character in plants, 
exhüibits a perpetual character of diversity. If there be an 
constant character in plants we must look for it in the fruit. 
To this Nature has directed all the parts of vegetation, as 
to the principal object. That saying of WisDom itself, by 
their fruits ye hall know them, is at least as * to 
x plants as to the human species. | 
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ELEMENTARY HARMONIES OF PLANTS WITH WATER AND 
AIR, BY MEANS OF THEIR LEAVES AND FRUITS. 
When the AuTnor of Nature designed to clothe with 
vegetables even the highest and steepest pinnacles of the 
5 earth, He first adapted the chains of mountains to the ba- 
sons of the seas which were to supply them with vapours; 
to the course of the winds which were to waft them thi- 
ther, and to the different aspects of the sun by which they 
were to be heated. When those harmonies were established 

| between the elements, the clouds ascended out of the ocean, 
and dispersed themselves over the most remote parts of the 
continents. 'T here they distilled in fogs, mists, dews, rains, 
snovs, and descended from the heiglits of the atmosphere, 
some in a tranquil air, as our spring showers; others, 
driven by furious winds, beat horizontally on the sides of 
the mountains; others fell in torrents. There were some 


5 accumulated i in mountains of snow, on the summits of the 


Andes, to cool by their effusions the continent of South- 


; America, and by their 1 Icy atmosphere, „the vast expanse of 


the Pacific Occan. In a word, mighty rivers flowed over 

regions where the rain neyer e — the ned wa- 
- tered the plains of F. gypt. ; 
Then GOD said: Let the earth tk forth grass, the 
hs yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth.”* At the voice 
'of the All-Mighty, the vegetables appeared with organs 


perfectly fitted to collect the blessings of Heaven. From 


the cedar of Lebanon down to the violet which perfumes | f 
the grove, there was not one but what Presented it's large 
goblet, or it' 8 tiny cup, ed to it's e or 


1 it's station. N „„ 


This adaptation of che bee of ones | in elevated situa- : 
tions, for receiving the descending distillations of x the rain, 
is varied without = but the ne of it 5s discertuble 
in most, not only in their concave forms, bot like wise in a 
üttle canal, sco0 ped out on the pedicle by which they are 
| attached to their branches. It has $01ething of a resem- 

blance to that Nature has traced on che upper lip of man, 
hou receive che humours which de scand trom the brain. 4 his 
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aqueduct is traced on the pedicle of the smallest leaves of 
mountain-plants; by means of it Nature has rendered the 
forms themselves of aquatic- plants susceptible of vegetation 
in the most parched situations. 

Many leaves even of the plants of the plains assume, on 
their first springing up, this form of little furrow, or spoon, 


as those of the violet, and of most gramineous plants. Vou 
may perceive in the spring, the young tufts of these raising 
themselves upright toward heaven, like paws, to catch the 
falling drops, especially when it begins to rain; but most 
Plans of the plains lose their gutter as they end. 1 
has been bestowed on them only during the season when it 
was necessary to their growth. It is permanent only in 
the plants of the mountains. It is traced, as has been 
mentioned, on the pedicle of the leaves, and conducts the 
rain-water into the tree from the leaf to the branch: the 
branch, by the obliquity of it's position, conveys it to 
the trunk, from whence it descends to the root, by a Series : 
of successive dispositions. If you pour water gently over 
the leaves of a mountain-shrub which are the farthest 
| from it's stem, you will perceive it pursue the progress 
which I have just medicated, and not a mingle drop will be 5 
Iost on the ground. 


The bark of most mountain-trees is « equally adapted for o_ 


conducting the rain-water from the branches to the roots. 
That of the pine is in large perpendicular ribs ; that of the 
elm is cleft and chinked longitudinally ; that E the cypress 


is spongy, like the coat of flax. The plants of mountains 


and dry grounds have a farther character, which is in ge- 
neral peculiar to them; that of attracting the water which N 
floats in the air in imperceptible vapours. N 


There is not a single vegetable, the leaf of Which is * 


bn posed V receive the rain-water on the mountains, whose 3 
seed is noi formed in a manner tlie best adapted to raise it- 
self thither. The seeds of all mountain- plants are volatile. 


Those which zppear too heavy for flying, are furnighed _ 


: with other res0wces, The pease of the balsamine have 


pods whose elasticis; darts them to a considerable distance. 
Those which have nether tufts, pinions, nor springs, and 


PE 
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of the vegetable which produced them, often travel the far- 
thest. Multitudes of berries and shell- fruits re- sow them- 
selves; their seeds are inclosed in stony incrustations, not 


capable of being digested; they are swallowed by the birds, 
who carry them off, and plant them in the cornices of 
towers, in the clefts of rocks, on the trunks of trees, be- 
| yond rivers, nay beyond oceans. Thus a bird of the Mo- 
luccas re-peopled with the nutmeg plant, the desert islands 
of that archipelago, in defiance of all the efforts of the 
Dutch, who destroy those trees in every place where they | 


cannot be subservient to their own commerce. 


On the relations between vegetables and animals, it is "= 
= culficiond to observe, that most Kira re- sow the vegetable 
which feeds them. Nay we find quadrupeds which con- 
vey to a great distance the seeds of the grasses. Horses, 
who do not chew the cud, and whose dung is hurtful to 
the meadows, for an obvious reason, introdace into them a 
variety of foreign herbs, as the heath and short furze, the 
seeds of which they are unable to digest. They re-80w, 
besides, many others, which adhere to their hair, by the 


motion of their tail simply. There are quadrupeds of 


small size, as the dormouse, hedge-hog, and marmot, which 
convey to the most elevated regions of the mountains, 1 


15 ne beech-mast, and chestnuts. 


„ singularly worthy of remark that volatile Seeds are e : 
produced in much greater number than those of other spe- 
cies; and in this we are called upon to admire the intelli- 
gence of that Providence which foresaw and arranged every 
thing accordingly. The elevated situations for which they 
are destined, were exposed to be speedily stripped of their 
vegetables, by the declivity of their soil, and by the rains, 
which have a continual tendency to lower them. By means 
ol the volatility of grains, they are become of all the places 
of the earth the most prolific in plants. In the mountains N 


is s deposited the botanist's treasure. 


It cannot be too frequently repeated, The remedies pro- 4 


vided by Nature always surmount the obstacles she has 


opposed; and her compensations ever exceed her gifts. In 


truth, if you except the inconveniencies of declivity, a 


mountain Presents to plants the — N of 88 841 3 
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sures. In a plain they have the same sun, humidity, soil, | 


and wind; but every step we take upon a mountain, whe- _ 


ther ascending or descending, gives us a change of latitude; 

and if we encompass it round and round, of langitude. 
We must proceed farther to observe; and who can do it 

without profound admiration ? that the season of the ma- 


turity of volatile seeds takes place toward the commence- 5 


ment of autumn; and that from an effect of the universal 
Intelligence, which constrains all the parts of Nature to act 
in concert. Then it is we have the most violent gales of 
wind, called the equinoctial winds, which blow in all parts 


of the continents, from the bosom of the seas to the moun- : 


_ tains, in correspondence with them. Not only do they 
_ convey thither the volatile grains then in a state of matu- 
rity, but likewise blend with these thick clouds of dust car- 
ned off from lands dried up by the burning heats of sum; 
Wer. and particularly from the shores of the sea. 
Those emanations of dust are so copious, that I could 
"penis many instances of vessels covered with them, as 


they were crossing gulfs, more than six leagues distant from 
5 ; Rad. I hey are so troublesome in the 1 provinces of 


Asia, that all travellers who have visited Pekin assure us it 


is impossible to walk the streets of that city, for a consider- 
able part of the year, without having the face veiled. Thus 
there are rains of dust which repair the summits of the 

mountains, as there are rains of water which feed their 


sources. Both the one and the other issue from the sea, 


and return to it by the course of the rivers, which are per- 


petually conveying thither their tribute of waters and sands. 
The maritime winds unite their efforts toward the autum- 


nal equinox, transport from the circumference of the con- 
tinents, to mountains the most remote from them, the seeds 


and the manure which had flowed from thence, and So 
meadows. groves, and forests, on the sides of precipices, 


and on the most inaccessible peaks. Thus the leaves, the 
stems, the seeds, the birds, the seasons, the seas, and the : 


' winds, concur, in a most wonderful manner, to keep 1 


8 : We vegetation of the mountains. . 


I Shall add, on this subject, that so far are mountains 


| enn being the productions of 2 centrifugal force, of fire, 
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of earthquakes; « or water-courses, that L know af at least 
ten different species, which have a configuration perfectly 
adapted for keeping up, in every particular latitude, the 
harmony of the elements relatively to vegetation. Each 
has vegetables and quadrupeds peculiar to itself, and no 
where else to be found. This proves they are not the 
work of chance. Finally, among that inconceivable num- 
ber of mountains which cover the greatest part of the five 
zones, and especially the torrid and icy zones, there is but 
one single species, the least considerable of all, which pre- 
sents to the water- courses projecting and retreating angles 
in correspondence. This however is no more their work 
than the bason of the seas is itself the work of the ocean. 
With respect to the harmony of aquatic plants, they have 
dispositions entirely different in their leaves, the bearing of 


their branches, and, above all, in the configuration of thee : 


seeds. Nature, to vary her harmonies, only employs posi- 
tive and negative characters. She has bestowed an aque= 
duct on the pedicle of the leaves of mountain-plants; she 
_. withdraws it from those which grow by the side of the 
waters, and transforms them into aquatic plants. These, 
N main of having their leaves hollowed out into gutters, are 
clothed with leaves smooth and sleek, such as the corn- 
flag, which bears them in form of a poignard's blade, or 
Swelling in the middle like a sword blade, as those of the 
species of reed called typha, that common sort, the stem of | 
which the Jews put into the hand of Jesvs Cunisr.Y 
If the leaves of mountain-plants are constructed for col- 


5 lecting at their roots the waters of heaven, which they have 


not always at command; that of aquatic plants are fre- . 
quently disposed in such a manner as to remove them, be- N 
cause they are destined to grow in the bosom of water, or 
in it's vicinity. The leaves of trees which love the water's 

ide, as the birch, aspin, and poplar, are attached to long 


5 and pendent tails ; but those which grow entirely under the : 


shade of trees, and have scarcely any roots, as mushrooms, ; 
have leaves that so far from pointing toward heaven are 
turned downward to the earth. There are many numerous 
species lined with tubes, others are stuffed with sponges; 
dame n pedicle is bollow nd and AR a chas 
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pater a-top, there collect the emanations of their goil a as in 


an alembic. Thus there is not a Particle of vapour in the 
universe goes to waste. | | 
It is necessary carefully to wude a Gistin dio hetween 


the elementary and the relative characters of plants. Na- 
ture obliges the man who studies her not to hold to exter- 
nal appearances, and in order to form his understanding, 


she makes him rise from the means ien she ys, to 
the ends she proposes. 


- We may certainly deduce this conclusion in favour of --- 


our improvements in culture, That in the cultivation of 

plants, the pedicle of whose leaves presents no impress of a 
canal, it is necessary to water them copiously; for in this 

case they are naturally aquatic. The nasturtium, mint, 

and sweet- marjoram, consume a prodigious quantity. But i 

_ when plants are provided with a canal, they must be wa- 


tered more sparingly, for this demonstrates them to be ori- 


ginally natives of the mountains. The deeper this canal is, 
tte less artificial watering do they require. Every gardener 
| knows that if you frequently water FO Woes, ; or we: me. 

of Peru, you kill them, 5 


The seeds of aquatic 8 have forms not 155 . 5 


5 chan those of their leaves, to the places where they are des- 
tined to grow; they are all constructed in a manner the 
most proper for sailing off. Some of them are fashioned 
into the figure of shells, others into boats, rafts, skiffs, sin- 
gle and double canoes, similar to those of the South-Seas. 
I can have no doubt that by an attentive study of this part 8 


alone, a great number of very curious discoveries might 6 


made, respecting the art of crossing currents of every sort; 
and I am persuaded that the first men, who were much 


better observers than we are, copied their different methods 


of travelling by water, after those models of Nature, of 
which we with all our "PCR to en are but 5 
f feeble imitators. 5 


If the leaves, stems, attitudes and nds of aquatic plants We 


are judiciously examined, they will be found in perfect 
harmony with each other. The natability of their seeds is, 
undoubtedly, proportioned to the length of the voyages 

they have to perform, and the gravity of the waters in 


G . 


„ - 8 
| which they are to swim. Some float in sea-water and sink 
in fresh, lighter than sea-water by one thirty-second part: 
such precision is in the balancing of Nature! In a word, 
] am so convinced of all the lations Nature has established 
among her works, as to conclude, that the time when the 

seeds of aquatic plants drop, 1s regulated, in most cases, by | 

that of the overflowing of the rivers where they grow. 

It is a speculation well worthy the attention of the phi- 
losophic mind, to trace those vegetable fleets Sailing night 
and day with the current of the rivulets, and arriving, un- 
directed by any pilot, on unknown regions. Some, by the 
overflowing of the water, now and then lose themselves in 

the plains. I have seen them sometimes accumulated upon 
each other, in the bed of torrents, presenting around the _ 
pebbles where they had germinated, waves of verdure of 
the most beautiful sea-green. Others cross the vast ocean, | 

and are driven by the very tempests on the regions they 
adorn and enrich. Such are the double cocoas of the Se- 

chelles, or Mahé Islands, which the sea carries 400 leagues , 
every year, and lands them on the coast of Malabar. The 
Indians long believed those annual presents of the ocean 
must have been the produce of palm-trees that grew under 
it's billows. They called them marine cocoa-nuts, ascribed 
wonderful virtues, and set so high a value upon them, that 
many have been sold for a thousand crowns a-piece. But 
the French having discovered the island of Mahé, which 
produces them, imported such quantities to India, that 


they sunk at once in value and reputation; for men in 


erery country prize chose things e which are rare and 5 
my sterious. 5 | | 
In every island han the eye of the ele has been 
able to contemplate the primordial dispositions of Nature, 
he has found their shores covered with vegetables, all the 
fruits of which possess nautical characters. By the course 
of those nautical seeds, too carelessly observed by modern 
samen, the savages formerly discovered the islands to 
windward of the countries they inhabited. They formed 
conjectures respecting a tree at a great distance, on Seeing 
it's Truit cast N their auen By similar indications 5 
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Christopher Columbus acquired the assurance that another 
world existed. 


There are besides vegetables of an w amphibious nature, so 
disposed that one part of their foliage raises itself toward 


heaven, while the other bends downward to the ground, 


Nature has given to their seeds the power of at once flying 


and swimming. Such is the willow, the seed of which is 
envelloped in a cobweb down, which the winds transport to 


a great distance, and which floats along the surface of the 


Water without wetting itself, like the downy feathers of the 
duck. The same thing holds as to the seeds of the poplar; 


but those of the alder, which grows on the banks of rivers, 


have no plumage, because the current of the stream is de- 
signed to convey them from place to place. 


This would be the proper place to speak of the roots of 


_— vegetables; but 1 am little acquainted with what passes 
under ground. J have no doubt, however, that Na- 
ture has established, on this subject, relations, the know- 
ledge of which would be highly useful, and that a cultiva- 

tor somewhat experienced, might be able by inspecting the 


root of a nls, to determine the species of Sol best 
| adapted to it. he 


There are trees, "whom. trunks and roots are N ei 


contrasted with obstacles which appear to us accidental, ; 
but which provident Nature foresaw. The cypress of 
n Louisiana grows with it's foot in the water, chiefly on the 


banks of the Mechassippi. Nature has given to the trunk 


of this stately tree a circumference of more than thirty feet, 
to enable it to resist the ices from the lakes of the north, 
vvhich discharge themselves into that river; and to put it 
8 beyond a Joubt that she designed the thickness of it's 
trunk for withstanding the Kas of floating bodies, at the 
height of six feet, the suddenly diminishes it's size at least 
3 third, the full magnitude having then become superflu- 
Ty us: and for the fatins: SECUring it, she raises out of the 
root at four or,five feet distance all around, several large 
stumps from one to four feet high. These are not shoots; 


for their head is smooth, without leaves or branches: e 
are real ice-breakers. | | 
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It must now de apparent of what importance it is to 


connect the study of plants with that of the other works of 


Nature. It is possible to ascertain, by their flowers, the 


exposure to the sun best adapted to them; by their leaves, 
the quantity of water necessary to vegetation; by their 


roots, the most suitable soil; and by their fruits, the situa- 
tions they ought to be placed 1 in, together with new rela- 
tions to the animals which feed upon them. By fruit 1 


mean, as botanists do, seed of every species. 


The fruit is the principal character of the Past, b 
the care Nature has bestowed on it's formation and preser- 
vation. It is the ultimate term of her productions. If 
you examine, in a vegetable, the different envelopes which _ 
enclose it's leaves, flowers, and fruits, you wall perceive a 


wonderful progression of pains and precautions. The sim- 


ple leaf-buds are easily distinguishable from the simplicity 5 
of their cases. Nay there are plants which have none as 
all, as the shoots of the gramineous, which start immedi- 
| ately out of the earth, and need no foreign protection. But 
the buds which contain flowers are provided with sheaths, 
or lined with down, as those of the apple-tree; or cased 
- with glue externally, as those of the great India chestnut 53 
or are te in bugs, as the flowers of the narcissus; or 
secured in some way or another, so as to be you diotin= 


guishable even before their expansion. 


Aou afterwards perceive that the care 1 in dres- 
ding out the flower was entirely destined to the fecundation 
of che fruit; and when this i is once formed, Nature redous 
| bles her precautions for it's preservation. She gives it a 
placenta, envelops it in pellicles, Shells, pulps, pods, cap= 


sules, husks, skins, and sometimes in a case of thorns, A 


mother cannot pay more attention to the cradle of her 
infant. In process of time, that her grown child may go 
abroad and look for a settlement in the world, she crowns _ 
it with a tuft of a plumage, or incloses it in a shell: 'fur- 
nishes it with wings to fly through the ar, or with a bark 5 


to sail along the face of the water. 


To arrest our observation in favour of the fruit; debts : 
frequently varies the leaves, flowers, stems, and roots of a 


plant; but the fruit remains constantly the same, if not in 
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258 STUDIES OF NATURE. 
form, at least as to it's essential substance. I am persuaded 
that when she was pleased to create a fruit, she gave it the 
power ef re- producing itself on the mountains, in the 
plains, amidst rocks, in sands, on the brink of Waters, and 
under different latitudes; and to adapt it to it's situation, 
ohe varied the watering- pot, mirror, prop, attitude, but- 
tress, and fur of the vegetable, correspondingly to the sun, 
rains, winds, and soil. To this intention, 1 believe, we 
ought to ascribe the prodigious variety of species in every 
genus, and the beauty each attains in it's natural situation. 
Thus, in forming the chestnut to reach perfection on the 
stony mountains of the south of Europe, and to supply the 
want of corn, which scarcely ever succeeds there, she placed 
it on a tree which in those an e attains  maguiicence from 5 
it's adaptations. 
I have eaten of the fruit of the 8 of the Island 
of Corsica, as large as small hen's eggs, and excellent food. 
Nature has granted to this Stately vegetable the facylty of 
collecting, on the steep mountains, the waters of the at- 
55 Rm by leaves formed like so many tongues; and of 
: penetrating, by it's sturdy roots, down to the very bed of 
fountains in despite of lavas and rocks. She has been 
pleased, elsewhere, to produce the fruit of this tree with a 
© degree of bitterness, for the use of some animal no doubt, 
on the brink of the salt-water creeks and arms of the sea 
in Virginia. It arrives at much greater beauty in India, 


it's native country, than in Europe. The American is the 


maritime chestnut-tree ; that of Europe the chestnut-tree of 
the mountains. She has placed, perhaps by a different 


8 kind of combination, this fruit, on the beech-tree of our 


0 kills, the mast of which is evidently a species of chestnut. 
F inaliy, by means of one of those maternal attentions | 
| which have induced her to suspend, even on herbs, the 
productions of trees, and to serve up the same dishes on . 

the smallest tables, she has placed before us a similar fruit 

in the grain of the black corn; at any rate it is certain, 
that independent of the mealy substance, we find in the 
black corn, beech-mast, and chestnut, similar properties, 
5 such as s that of cooling exccssive heat of urine.“ 


£ 


* See Chamel's Treatise on Common Platts, To 
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It was in like manner the intention of Nature to produce 


the acorn: in a great variety of exposures. It is of this the 
Poets Speak 1 in celebrating the felicity of the Golden Age, 
because it's fruit then served as an aliment to man. In- 
deed every genus of vegetable gives, in some one of it's 
species, a substance capable of being converted to his use; 
and Nature has been pleased, after making this provision 
for man, to scatter the other species of the oak over the 
different soils of America, to supply the necessities of her 
other creatures. She has preserved the fruit, varying _F 
= the other parts of the vegetable. Fs 
lt may he necessary to observe, that the place eee any 15 
species of plant produces the finest fruit, determines it's 
principal genus. To it, accordingly, Nature has attached 
dhe principal relations of the animal kingdom to the vege- 
table. It was her intention that a mountain- animal should 5 
find his accustomed fruit in the plains, on the sand, among 
the rocks, when he is obliged to change his country, and 
especially on the brinks of rivers, when he descends to 
quench his thirst. I am not acquainted with a single 
mountain-plant but what has some of it's species, with 
their corresponding varieties, scattered over all nenn 5 
but principally on the margin of waters. 
It appears impossible to acquire a knowledge of plants 5 
unless by studying their geography and ephemeris. With- 
out this double illumination, which mutually reflects, their 
forms will be for ever strange to us, though my observa- 
tions on the elementary harmonies of plants, are but few, 1 
have the confidence to affirm them of high importance to 
the progress of agriculture. Nature has outrun our wiches 
where she has bow left at liberty to re-establish her own 
plans, To secure prosperity to ours, we must reduce them 
into harmony with her's. To ascertain what plants are 
best adapted for such and such a district, pay attention to 


the wild plants which thrive there spontaneously, and are 


distinguishable for their vigour and numbers: then substi- 8 

tute in their place domestic plants, with the same kind of 
flowers and leaves. I am persuaded, by these natural a- 

proximations, advantage * be derived . che most 
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| barren sands and rocks; for there is not a th venus of 
wild plant but what contains a species fit for 254. 


But it was not sufficient ſor Nature to have eatabliches 
o many harmonies between plants and the vegetative 


situations, had she not provided means for restoring them, 
when destroyed by the intolerant culture of man. Let a 
piece of ground be left uncultivated a short time, and it 


will presently be clothed with vegetables. They grow in 


uch numbers, and so vigorously, that no husbandmamcan 
Produce an equal quantity on the same spot. Nature, Who 


is always advancing from harmony to harmony, till she at- 


tains that perfection she proposes to herself, sows, at first, 
with grasses and herbage of different species, all abandoned 
zoils, waiting for an opportunity of exerting her powers, 1 
raise on that very spot vegetables of higher order. On the 
rude neglected districts, her barren downs alone meet our | 
eyes, posterity may behold stately forests arising. 


The principal means employed by Nature, for 1 1 


the growth of plants of every other species, are the thorny . 
plants. Plants of this description are the first which ap- 
8 pear on lands in fallow, or in forests cut down. They are 
in truth wonderfully well adapted to promote foreign vege- 
_ tations, because their boughs leave underneath and around 
them many intervals through which other vegetables may 
arise, and find protection . the tooth of most quadru- 
peds. Nurseries of trees are frequently found in their bosom. 
Nothing is more common in coppice-woods than to see a 
young ooh start out of a tuft of brambles, which enamels 
the earth all around with it's clusters of prickly flowers; 
or a young pine arise out of a yellow brake of marine- 
rushes. When these trees have acquired a certain degree 
of growth and size, they stifle by their shade those thoray 4 
8 plants, which subsist no longer, except along the skirts of 
the wood, where they enjoy air sufficient for their vegeta- 
tion. But in this situation, such Plants are still going og 
to extend the empire of their superiors from year to year | 
over the plants. Thus the thorny plants are the original = 


eradles of the forests; and the Scourge of the agriculture c of. 


man is the bulwark of that af Nature. 
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Nature employs the birds particularly to sow the thorny 
plants in steep and inaccessible places. They are accus- 
tomed to retire thither in the night, and deposit with their 
dung the Stony seeds of most thorny shrubs, which are in- 
digestible in their stomach. They are not only supplied 
by those vegetables with food and shelter, but downs for 
lining thei#-1 nests, : as on a thistles, and on the cotton tree of 
America. . 
Independently of the plants propet to "Uh situation, 
some flit round the earth, caused by several plants shed- 
ding their seeds only at the season when certain regular 
winds blow, or at certain revolutions of the currents of the 
ocean. I am of opinion, however, that we must rank un- 
der this description many plants known to the ancients, 
but not now to be found. It may merit observation, that 
those vegetable apparitions have been contemporary with 
several species of flitting birds, which have like wise disap- 
peured. It is well known several classes of birds and fishes 
m'grite incessantly ; some in a certain revolution of days; 
others at the end of a certain period of years. Many plants 
may be subjected to a similar destiny. This law extends 
even to the heavens, where some new star is from time to 
time appearing. Nature has always some novelty in re- 
serve, to keep man continually in exercise. She has esta- 
blished, 1 in the duration of the existence of the different be- 
ings, concerts of a moment, hour, day, moon, year, of the 
lite of a man, the duration of a cedar, and perhaps that of 
a globe: but this Oey x is known to che SUPREME | 
Beix6 alone. 5 = 2 
e persuaded at the same time; that the greatest part | 
ef flitting plants must have a principal centre, such as a 
stecp ock, or an island in the sea, from whence they dif- 
fuse themselves over the world. This leads me to deduce, 
what I consider as an irrefragable argument in support of 
the recent creation of our globe: were it of very remote an- 
tiquity, all the possible combinations of the propagation of 
plants by seed, would have been already completed all over 
the world. Now it is unquestionably certain, that the 
radiations of the cocoa- tree and it's fruit, the principal fo- 
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diffused over all the islands of the Indian Ocean. 
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This reflection evidently demonstrates the newness of the 
world. Were it eternal, and without a Providence, it's 


3 vegetables would long since have undergone all the possi- 
ble combinations of the chance which re-sows them. We 
should find their different species wherever they could 
grow. From this observation I infer, That the AuTHoR 
of Nature evidently intended to link mankind together by 


à reciprocal communication of ee the chain of Which 
= I 8768 NO. | 


ww 


VEGETABLE HARMONIES or PLANTS. 5 
The verdure of plants, 80 grateful to the eye, is a ar 


; mony of yellow, the colour of the earth, and blue, the co- 
Tour of the heavens. Had Nature dyed plants yellow, they 
would have been confounded with the ground ; if blue, 
with the heavens and the waters. In the first case, all 
would have appeared earth; in the second, sea: but their 
verqure gives them delightful contrasts with the grounds of | 
this magnificent picture, and consonances equally agreeable 
with the yellow colour of the earth, and the azure of the | 
1 heavens. „ | | Tyr 36 
I be green odiours possesses this farther adrantage, it won- 
. derfully accords with all the others, from it's being thjge 
harmony of the two extreme colours. Painters © ste 
hang their exhibition- rooms with green, that the pictures, 
of whatever colours, may detach themselves from that 
5 ground without harshness, and harmonize upon it without 1 1 
confusion. But though Nature employs but one single 
colour in arraying so many plants, she varies the tints 80 
. endlessly, that each plant has one peculiar to itself, detach- 
ing it sufficiently from it's neighbour; and these are vary= 
ing daily from the commencement of spring, when they _ 
appear in a bloody verdure, to the last days of autumn, — — 
then they are transformed into various yellows. Us 
Nature, after having thus harmonized the ground of her | 


en has detached from it every vegetable in particular, 


: by means LI contrasts, The most beautiful of forms 1 is che 
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Pberieal; and the most agreeable contrast it is capable of 
presenting, is when found in opposition to the radiating 
form. "Indeed I am persuaded there is not a vegetable but 
what has it's opposite in some part of the earth: their mu- 
tual harmony is the cause of the secret pleasure we feel in 
wild rural scenes, where Nature is at ee to combine 
| them, TR | 3 7 Ni 
The harmonies resulting . contrast are to be fund : 
even in the waters. The need, on the brink of rivers, raises 
into the air it's radiating leaves, and it's embrowned dis- 
taff, whereas the nymphea extends at it's feet a broad 
5 heart- formed foliage, and roses of yellow gold: the one 
presents on the waters a continued eee the other a 
Platform of verdure. 2 | . 
J apprehend that the ale of lane are F as = 
their forms; that when we find them grouped agreeably 


and constantly, there must result from the union of their 


| qualities for nourishment, health, or pleasure, a —_— ” 
as agreeable as the contrast of their figures. 5 
| On the embrowned angles of the rock, under the thade . 
- of ancient beech-trees, the mushroom, white and round as 


an ivory piece for the chess-board, arises out of a bed of 


moss of the most beautiful green. It alone presents a mul- 
| titude of unknown consonances and contrasts, and is the 
most varied vegetable of our climates. Sebastian le Vail- Y 
lant enumerates 104 species in the vicinity.of Paris, with- 
out reckoning the fangoids, which furnish at least a dozen 
more. Nature has dispersed them over most shady places, 
where they form contrasts the most extraordinary. Some 
thrive only on the naked rock, where they present a forest 

of small filaments, each supporting it's particular chapiter ; 
some grow on substances the most abject, with forms the 
most 8 such is that which thrives on what falls from 
the horse, Sw which resembles a Roman hat, whence it's 
name. Others present agreeable consonances: as that which 

crows at the foot of the alder, under the form of a cockle. 
Ibis numerous tribe appears to have it's destiny attached 
to that of the trees, which have each a mushroom appro- 
priated to itself, and rarely to be found elsewhere: such are 
those which grow any on the roots of f plumb-trees and 
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pines. To no purpose does heaven pour down it's copi- 


ous rains; the mushroom, under covert of it's umbrella, 


receives not a single drop. They derive the whole support 
of life from the earth, and from the potent vegetable to 
vVrhose fortune they have united their own. 


Nature has established in the numerous tribes of . ve- 


5 getable kingdom „a multitude of alliances, the end of which 
is 8 to us. There are plants, for example, the sexes 
of which are on different individuals, as in the animal crea- 
tion. Others whom you always find united in clusters, as 
if they loved to live in society; others, on the contrary, 


almost always in a state of solitude. I presume that man- 


of these relations are connected with the character of the 


birds which live on their fruits, and re=-zow, them. Nature 


frequently employs the atrial vapours to give a greater ex- 
tent to our landscapes. She sometimes withdraws this 
magic veil from the bottom of the valleys; and rolling it 
over the adjacent mountains, on which she tinges it with: 
vermilion and azure, she confounds the circumference of the 
earth with the vault of heaven: thus employing clouds 
cvanescent as the illusions of human life, to raise us to hea- 
ven; thus expanding over her most profound mysteries, the 
ineffable sensations of infinity, she withdraws from our 
senses the perception of her works to e to our r minds 
'» more e e of them. 5 


ANIMAL fARMONIES OF PLANTS. = 


e after having established on a soil formed of frag- 


ments insensible and Ufeless, vegetables endowed with prin- 
ciples of life, growth, and generation, accommodated to 
them animals, which had besides the power of self-motion, 
dispositions to inhabit them, passions to derive their nou- 
rishment, and an instin& to make a proper choice of them. 
7 I shall speak only of their most common relations to plants. 


In an order entirely new, Nature has not changed her 


5 laws : she has established the same harmonies and contrasts 
- of animals to plants, as of plants to the elements. It would 
appear natural to our feeble reason, and consonant to the 


principles of our sciences, that so many sensible beings 


| PRINT" in the midst of Lane ond be 1 in time e 
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by it. The! impressions of their parents, added to those of 
their own infancy, acquiring in them increasing strength, 
from generation to generation, by new unte, ought at 
length to exhibit oxen and sheep as green as the grass on 
which they pasture. We have observed in the preceding 
Study, that as vegetables were detached from the ground 
by their green colour, animals which live on verdure dis- 
tingvish themselves from it by their dusky colours; and 
those which live on the dusky bark of trees, or on other 
dark grounds, are invested er colours i, and 
sometimes green. 925 
Many species of Indian birds which live amidst the is | 
liage of trees, as paroquets, many of the colibri, and even 


turtles, are of the finest green; but independently of the 


white, blue, and red marbled spots, which distinguish their 
tribes on the trees, their brilliant plumage greatly detaches 
them from the solemn and imbrowned verdure of those 
southern forests. We have seen that Nature employs this | 
to diminish the reflexes of heat; but that she might not 
confound the objects of her picture, if she has darkened the 
ground of her scene, she has bestowed en e on 
the dresses of the actors. bk ED 8 

Nature has appropriated the species of exiitals agreeably | 
coloured to that of vegetables whose flowers are least vivid, 
as a compensation. "There are fewer brilliant flowers be- 
tween the tropics than in the temperate zones; and as a 
compensation, the insects, birds, and even quadrupeds, are 
there arrayed in the most lively colours. When they rest 
on their proper vegetable, they form with them the most 
beautiful contrast, the most lively harmonies, An atten- 
tive consideration of these oppositions and analogies, would 
lead us to a discoyery of the plant peculiarly adapted to 
each animal. Naturalists, i in their histories of birds, class 
them according to the feet, bill, and nostrils. They some- 
times speak of the seasons of their appearance, but scarcely 
ever of the trees er frequent; every animal, however, 
may be referred to it's own particular corresponding plant. 

We have divided plants into atrial, aquatic, and terres- 


trial, as animals themselves are divisible, and we have found | 
ES, 


4 2 
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in the two extreme classes unvarying harmonies with their 
elements. They may be farther divided into two classes, 
into trees and herbs, as animals likewise are into volatile 


and quadrupeds. Nature does not associate the two king- 
doms in consonances, but in contrasts; and by means of | 
these oppositions, she bestows adaptations of protection to 
the feeble, and of accommodation to the powerful. 
If we observe the relations of grasses to quadrupeds, we 
chall find that, notwithstanding their apparent contrasts, 
there is actually between them a multitude of real corres- 
pondencies. The moderate elevation of gramineous plants 
places them within reach of the jaws of quadrupeds, whose 
head is in a horizontal position, and frequently inclined to- 
Ward the ground. Their delicate shoots are suited to their 
broad and fleshy lips; their tender stems, to be easily snap- 
ped py the incisive teeth; their mealy seeds easily bruised 
by the grinders. Besides, their bushy tufts, elastic without 
being Feneous, present soft litter to ponderous bodies. 
II, on the contrary, we examine the correspondencies be- 
ew trees and birds, we shall find that branches of trees 
may be easily clasped by the four-toed feet of most birds, 
which Nature has so disposed, that by means of three be- 
fore and one behind, they may be able to grasp the bough 
as with a hand. Again, the birds find in the different tiers 
of the foliage, a shelter against the rain, sun, and cold, to- 
ward which the thickness of the trunks farther contribute, 
The apertures formed in these and their mosses, furnish si- | 
tuations and materials for building their nests. The round 
or oblong seeds of trees are suited to their bills. Such as 7 
bear fleshy fruits are resorted to by birds which have beaks = 
pointed or crooked like a pick-axe. 3 
Nature has farther accommodated animals X a ied. or- 
7 oh r,. which find in the bark, or in'the flower of a plant, as 
many conveniencies as the quadruped has in the meadow, 
or the bird in the whole tree: I mean insects. This order 
appears to be particularly appropriated to trees. Pliny ob- 
serves that ants are fond of the grains of the cypress. By -- 
tells us, that they attack the cones which contain them, on 
their half-opening as they arrive at maturity, and plunder _ 
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them to their very last seed; and he considers it as a mi- 
racle of Nature, that an insect so diminutive should de- 
roy the seed ok one of the largest trees in the world. 

1 am persuaded there is not a single vegetable but what 
has connected with it at least one aua of each of the 
eix general classes of insects, acknowledged by naturalists. : 
By referring insects to the different parts of plants, we alone 

can discern why Nature bestowed on those diminutive ani- 
mals figures so extraordinary. We should then compre- 
hend the uses of their utensils, hitherto mostly unknown; 
and have new occasions to admire the Divine Intelligence, 
and perfect our own. _ Fe 16 

The duration of vegetables 1s ; unequal, though subju- 
gated to the influences of the same elements. The oak 
serves as a monument to the nations; and the nostocium, 
which grows at it's foot, lives only a single day. All I 
chall Say upon this head in general 1 is, that the period of 
their decay is by no means regulated by that of their 
growth; neither is their fecundity proportioned to their 
weakness, to climates, or to seasons, as some have pre- 
tended, but to the demands of animal life. Many plants : 
expire when they have yielded, and committed their seed 
to the winds. There are some, such as mushrooms, whose : 
existence is limited to 4 few. days, as the species of flies 
which feed upon them. Others retain their sceds all the 
winter through, for the use of the birds; . such a are e the fruits : 
of most . aſe | 


Other plants have relations to nl . more tenderly a 


affecting, in proportion as climates and seasons Seem to ex- 


ercise over the animal the greater degree of severity. Were 
we en: abled to investigate these adaptations to the bottom, | 
they would explain all the varieties of WES ee in every 5 
bs tuqe and season | N 3 
There are fruits, as the jaque and mango, which animals | 
can smell at a great distance when the fruit is to windward. 
4 believe this property of emitting a powerful perfume iS 
common to such of our fruits as nie concealed under the fo- 
lage, apricots for instance; other vegetables manifest tem- 
*ives only in the night-time. The elan of Peru, or the 
belle of the night, opens not her strong! scented Howers 
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except in the dark. The flower of the nasturtium, a na- 


tive of the same country, emits in the dark a phosphoric 
light, first observed in Europe 125 a ate of the cele- 


brated Linnæus. 


The properties of these ian convey a FORM idea of 


tbose delightful climates where the nights are sufficiently 
calm and luminous to disclose a new order of society among 
animals. There is a species of luminous flies, which Scatter 
= themselves! in the groves of ſruit- trees in the darkest nights, 
darting at once, by beating of their wings, a dozen of fiery 


Streams, which illiuminate the foliage and fruits of the trees 


With a golden and bluish light; “ then, all at once Tepres> 
sing their motion, they plunge again into obscurity. 


Were we to study the relations of plants to animals, we 
should perceive the use of many of the parts, frequently 


considered as productions of the caprice and confusion of 
Nature. So widely extended are those relations, that there 
is not a down upon a plant, an intertexture of a shrub, a 
cavity, a colour of leaf, or a prickle, but what has it's uti- 
ty. Those wonderful harmonies are especially to be re- 
marked in the lodgings and nests of animals. If in hot 
countries there are do way plants, it is because there are 


moths entirely naked, which clip off their fleece and weave 


it into cloathing. On the banks of the Amazon is a species 


of reed from 25 to 30 feet high, crowned with a large ball 


of earth, the workmanship of the ants which retire thither 

25 at the time of the rains and inundations of that river: they 
go up, and descend along the cavity of this reed, and live 
on the refuse then swimming on the surface of the water. 


To furnish similar tun for small insects, Nature has 


hollowed the stems of most of our plants of the shore. The 
valisneria which grows in the Rhone, and carries it's flower 
on a spiral stem, capable of being drawn out in proporticn 
to the rapidity of the sudden eellings of that river, has 
holes at the basis of it's leaves, the use of which 1s much 7 
more extraordinary. If you take up this plant by the root, 
and put it into a vessel full of water, you perceive at the : 
basis of it's leaves masses of bluish jelly, which insensibly 

Y . into pyramids of a beautiful red. These prevent'y 


= Conſult F ather du Tertre. | | 
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farrow themselves into flutings, which ddeengage from the 
summit, invert themselves all around, and present by their 
expansion very beautiful flowers formed of purple, yellow, 
and blue rays. By degrees these flowers advance out of 
their cavity, and withdraw from the plant, remaining how- 
ever attached to it by a small filament. You then perceive 


each of the rays composing those flowers assume a motion 


_ peculiar to itself, which communicates a circular movement 
to the water, and precipitates to the centre all the small bo- 
dies floating around; If those wonderful expansions are 
dissturbed by any sudden shock, immediately every filament. 
contracts, all the rays close, and the pyramids retire into 
their cavities; for those pretended flowers are polypuses. 
I) here are in certain plants parts which may be consi- 
dered as characters of uncultivated Nature, but which, like 
Uthe rest of her works, are evident proofs of the wisdom 
and providence” of her Author; such as prickles, whose 


forms are varied without end, especially in hot countries, 
where it was necessary many of the trees should be armed 
with thorns, because quadrupeds are there to be found ca- 


pable of climbing them to eat the eggs and young of birds, 
I ubere are, in the Antilles Islands, trees which have no 
_ thorny prickles, but more ingeniously protected than if 


they had. A Plant known there by the name of the prickly 


_ thistle, by crossing it's branches, forms an inclosure no 
quadruped dares to approach. bh like wise Feen a fruit | 


FT grateful to the palate. 


In those countries the thorns upon the trees afford. pro- 15 
| tection even to the insects. Bees there carry on their honey- . 


making processes in the aged trunks of prickly trees hol- 


lowed by the hand of Time. It is very remarkable that Na- 
ture, who has provided this resource for the bees of Ame- 

rica, has with-held from them a Sting, as if those on the 
trees were sufficient for their defence. I believe that to this 

reason it may be ascribed, though no attention has been 


paid to it, that we have never hitherto been able to rear in 


the Antilles Islands the honey-bees of the country. They 
refused no doubt to take up their abode in domestic hives, 
because they did not consider themselves as there in a state 
of Security ; but might perhaps have been induced to make 
| N 3 
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that choice, had the hives to which they were invited been 
decorated and defended by thorns. 

If Nature employs prickly vegetables for the defence even 
of flies against the attacks of gl she sometimes 
makes use of the same means for delivering quadrupeds 

from the persecution of common flies. She has in truth 
bestowed on those most exposed to it manes and tails, | 
armed with long hair, to drive them away; but the multi- 
; plication of those insects is 80 rapid in warm and humid 
Seasons and countries, as to threaten destruction to the 
= whole race of animals. One of the vegetable barriers op- 
_ pPosed to them by Nature is the dionga muscipula. This plant 
= bears on one and the same branch opposite little leaves, be- 
smeared with a sugary liquor resembling manna, and stud- 
_ ded with very sharp prickles. When a fly perches on cone 
= of those little leaves, they instantly close with a spring, like 
tue jaus of a e and the 7 is . Brough and g 
Es, through. ELD 
n another species of he ons, whdel: 0550 EN 
| those insects with it's flower. When a fly attempts to ex- 
tract it's nectareous Juices, the corolla, which is tubulous, 
shuts at the collar, seizes the insect by the proboscis. and 
thus puts it to death. This plant is cultivated in the Royal 
Garden. It is observable that it's cup -· formed flower is 
White, radiated with red, and that these two colours uni- 
versally attract flies, from their patural avidity of milk and 
=, of blood. | 1 | - 
But there is no occasion to resort to Cao 8 for 
ascertaining the existence of vegetable relations to animal. 
The bramble, which affords in every field shelter to the 
birds, has it's prickles formed into hooks; so that it not 
_only prevents the cattle from disturbing the birds” retire- 
ment, but frequently lays them naded. contribution for a 
flake of wool or hair proper for finishing off their nests. 
Did we know the animal relations of plants, we should 
: possess sources of intelligence respecting the instincts of the 
brute creation with which we are totally unacquainted, 
We should know the origin of their friendships : and animo- 
sities, at least as to thoae formed in society; for with re⸗ 
: gard to such as are innate, Lge not believe the cause of _ 
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them was ever revealed to any man. These are of a diffe- 
rent order, and belong to another world. The foundation 
of all this variety of pleasant and useful knowledge is laid 

in the study of plants. Each of them is the focus of the 
life of animals, the species of which there collect 1 ina of 
as the rays of a circle at their centre. FL RE 
As soon as the sun has given the signal of spring to our 
8 hemisphere, the rainy and warm 1 of the south takes 
it's departure from Africa; and when this revolution, 
known all over the globe by the name of the equinoctial 
gale, has taken place in the month of March, the sun re- 
volves night and day around our pole, so that there is not a 
single point in the whole northern hemisphere that can 
escape his heat. Every step he advances through the hea- 
vens, a new plant appears on the earth. Each arises in suc- 
cession, and occupies it's proper station at the hour assigned 
to it; at one and the same instant it receives the light in it's 


flowers and the dew of heaven on it's foliage. In propor- 
tion to it's progress in growth, the insect tribes Which 


thence derive their nourishment like wise display their exist- 
ence and unfold their characters. At this epocha too each 


species of bird resorts to the plant with which she is ac- pa 
| quainted, to build her nest and feed her young with the ani- 


mal prey it presents, to supply the want of it's seeds not 8 
produced. We presently behold the tribes of birds of pas- 


sagefflock thither in quest of the portion which Nature has 


provided for them likewise. All these birds feed their 
young on the insects and reptiles which the newly expanded. 
Plants have fostered into life. | - 
Ihen too the fishes issue in legions from the nation 
. aby sses of the ocean, allured to the mouths of rivers by 


| Clouds of insects, which are confined entirely to the wa- ; 
ters, or expand into life along their banks, They stem the 


watery current in shoals, and advance ſkipping and spring- 
ing up to the very sources of the stream. Quadrupeds : 
thats then undertake long peregrinations; some pro- 
cced from south to north with the sun, others from east to 
west; some coast along the rugged chains of mountains; 
others follow the courses of unnavigated rivers. Lengthened 
columns ot black cattle Na in America along the bapks 
N 4 
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of the Mechassipi. Numerous squadrons of horses traverse 
the rivers and deserts of Tartary, and wild sheep stray bleat- 
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ing amidst it's vast solitudes. These flocks have neither 


overseer nor shepherd to guide them through the desert, but 
the well-known expansion of herbage determines the mo- 


ment of their departure and the lanits of their progress ; 


then each animal inhabits his natural situation; then the 
chains of harmony exert all their force, and all, being ani- 
mated by consonances or by contrasts, the air, waters, fo- | 
reests, and rocks, seem to be vocal, ee * — 
1 delight. | 1 


But this vast concert can 110 comprehended by celestial 5 


- Intelligences only. To man it is sufficient, in order to Study _ 
Nature with advantage, that he limit his researches to one = 
single vegetable, suppose an aged tree in some solitary situ- 


ation. The characters indicated, a Judgment might easily 


be formed whether it be in it's natural position; but still 


better from it's beauty and the accessories Nature uniformly 0 
places in connection with it, where man has not interposed 


to derange her operations. The student would first observe 
it's elementary relations and the striking characters of the 
duifferent species of the same genus, some of which grow at 
the sources of rivers, others at the place of their discharge 


into the ocean. He would afterwards examine it's convol- 


vuluses, mosses, mistletoes, scolopendræ, the mushrooms of 
it's roots, nay, the very grasses which grow under it's. 
shade. He would perceive in each of it's vegetables new _ 
elementary relations, adapted to the places they erf | 
: 24 and to the tree which sustains or shelters them. : 


His attention might next be directed to the various spe- 4 


cies of animals which resort to it as a habitation, and he 

would presently be convinced, that from the snail up to the 

squirrel there is not a single one but what has determinate 

and characteristic relations to o the dependencies of 1 it" s | veg». 3 
tation. | | 


If the tree in a question 9 were growing in a . itself too . 


of considerable antiquity, it would most probably have in 
it's vicinity the tree which Nature designed should contrast 


with it in the same site, as for example the birch with the 
fir. It is farther probable that the accessory vegetables and 
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and animals of this last would also form a contrast witk 
those of the first. These two spheres of observation would 
mutually illuminate each other, and diffuse the clearest light 
cover the manners of the animals which frequent them. In- 
deed, I am fully convinced that without fatigue, and almost 
without trouble, curious discoveries might be made. Were 
” we to restrict our enquiries but to one Single compartiment, x: 
we should discover a multitude of enchanting harmonies : 
but in order to enjoy some imperfect sketches of this kind | 
we must have recourse to travellers. 5 
There are birds which lodge not upon their favourite 
plant, but opposite to it. Such is the colibri, which fre- 
quently nestles, in the Antilles Islands, on the straw which 
thatches a cottage, in order to live under the protection of 
man. In our climates the nightingale constructs his nest 
under covert of a bush, choosing in preference such situa- 
tions as repeat an echo, and carefully observing to expose it 
to the morning sun. Having employed such precautions, 
he takes his station in the vicinity, against the trunk of a 
tree; and there, confounded with the "colour of it's bark, 
and motiofless, he becomes invisible. But he Presently 
ani mates the obscure retreat which he has chosen by the di- 
vine melody of his song, and effaces all the nee of. ” 
plumage by the charms of his music. 
But whatever enchantment may be diffused by Pente ang 


Res aint over their situations in Nature, J never can con- 


sider a landscape as possessing all it's beauty unless I per- 
ceive in it at least one little hut. The habitation of 


man confers on vegetables a new degree of interest or ma- 
jesty: Our magnificent hotels in-great cities are the habi- 
tations of tradesmen merely: in the country they are trans- 


formed into castles, palaces, temples. This is not in truth 
what I consider as most interesting in rural scenery. To- 
the most ostentatious splendor I prefer the view of a little 
hamlet of fishermen, built by the side of a river. With» 
inexpressible delight have I sometimes reposed under the 
shade of willows nd poplars on which were suspended the : 
|  vow-nets composed of their own branches. 5 
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plants with man; and that I may introduce them i in order, 
Shall divide then relatively to man himself, into elementary, 
wvegelable, animal, and human properly so called, or alimentary, 


| n * PLANTS. | 


Elementary * of Plants 9 to Man. 


If we consider the vegetable order under the simple rela- 


tions of strength and magnitude, we shall find it divided 
into three great classes, namely, herbs, shrubs, and trees. 
In the first place, herbs are of a substance pliant and soft. 
Had they been ligneous and hard, like the young boughs of 
trees, to which they ought naturally to have a resemblance, 
as they grow on the same soil, the greatest part of the earth 
_ would have been inaccessible to the foot of man till the fire 
or hatchet had cleared the way for him. It was not by 


chance therefore that so many grasses, mosses, and herbs, 


assumed a soft and yielding texture, nor from want of nou- 

Tishment or the means of expansion; for some of those 
| Herbs rise to a very great height, such as the banana of In- 
dia, and several ferulaceous plants of our own Lines, by 
"which attain the stature of a little tree. 


On the other hand, there are ligneous Wunde ck ao | 


not e xceed the generality of berbs in height, but they grow 
mostly on rugged and steep places, affording man the means 
of clambering with facility, for they shoot out of the very 


clefts of the rocks. But as tbere are rocks without clefts, 
which prevent the perpendicularity of a wall, there are like- 


wise creeping plants at their bases, which rise in close co- 

hesion to a height surpassing that of many of the tallest 
trees: such are the ivy, the virgin- vine, and a great num- 
ber of the lianne inde, which mantle along the rocks of the 
southern regions. 


Were the earth coyered with ach 1 it ond be A 
impossible to Walk over it. W hen uninhabited islands were 


discovered, some were found clothed with forests, others in 
Which there was nothing but herbage and rushes, others 


carpetted with mosscs imply; been in great nuraber, on 


Which these several vegetables were blended; ; but I do not 
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know of a single one found to contain only shrubbery and 
liannes. Nature has placed this class on places not easily 
to be scaled, to facilitate access to man. 

As to trees, though replenished with a vegetative force 


which elevates: then to a very Sonaideruble height, the 


greater part do not send out their first branches but at a 
certain distance from the ground; 80 that though they 
form, on attaining a certain degree of elevation, an inter- 

texture impenetrable to the sun, they leave however about 


their roots avenues sufficient to render them inaccessible, so 
that the forests may be traversed with ease and expedition. 
_ + Such then are the general dispositions of vegetables upon 
the earth relatively to the occasion which man had to range 
over it. The herbage serves as a carpet to his feet, the 
| hrubbery as a scaling ladder to his hands, and the os 
"are as 80 many parasols over his head. Nature, after hav- 
ing established those propositions between them, has distri- 
buted them in all the varieties of situation, by bestowing 
on them qualities the best adapted to minister to the neces- 
+ | sities of man, and to a in his favour the inconve- | 
niences of climate. | | e 
_ Though this manner of dries her works be now held - 


in n contempt by most naturalists, to it however shall our re- 


8 searches be limited. We have just been considering g plants 


according to their shape and size, after the manner of gar- 


deners; we proceed farther to examine them as is Rn by 


the wood-ſeller, the huntsman, the carpenter, the fisher- 


man, the Shepherd, the sailor, nay, the nosegay-maker. t 
is of small importance whether we be learned, Provided e 5 
7 cease not to be men. | nel i 
In the north, and on cold mountains, the; pine, the Gris ce- 
= "Map? and most part of resinous trees grow, which shelter 
man from the snows by the closeness of their foliage, and _ 
furnish him in winter with torches and fuel for his fire-side- 
I he leaves of uu¹οsjç ever- green trees are filiform, and thus 
adapted for reverberating 1 * heat and resisting the violent 


winds that beat on 8 situations. 


Mathiola says, no substance is more proper than the | 


charcoal of those trees for promptly melting iron minerals, 


in the ne of which they peculiarly thrive. They are 
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loaded with mosses, some species of which catch fire from 
the slightest spark. Being obliged on a certain occasion to 
pass the night in the lofty mountains of the Strait of Trento, 
where he was botanizing, he found a great quantity of 
larches (/arix) bearded all over, and completely whitened 
with moss. The shepherds willing to amuse him, set fire 
to the mosses, which was communicated with.the rapidity 
of gunpowder touched with the match. Amidst the ob= 
scurity of night, the flame and sparks seemed to ascend up = 
to the very heavens. They diffused a very agreeable per- 

fume. He adds, that the best agaricum grows upon the 
larch, and that the arquebusiers of his time made use of it 
for keeping up fire and making matches. Thus Nature, in 
crowning cold and ferruginous mountains with those vast 
vegetable torches, has placed the match in their branches, 
tinder at their foot, and the steel at their roots. 
Io the south, on the contrary, trees present in their 69 f 
liage, fans, umbrellas, parasols. The latanier carries each 
of it's leaves plaited as a fan, attached to a long tail, and 
similar, when completely displayed, to a radiating sun of 
verdure. The leaf of the banana resembles a long and broad 
girdle, which undoubtedly procured for it the name of 


e Adam's fig-tree. The magnitude of the leaves of several 


species of trees increases as we approach the line; that of 
the cocoa- tree of the Sechelles Islands is from 12 to 15 feet 
long and 7 to 8 broad: a single one is Sufficient to cover a 
numerous family: „ 1 = 
Nature has ded? in those climates 3 for whole 
villages; for the fig-tree, denominated in India the fig-tree 
of the Banians, grows on the very burning sand of the Sea= 
shore, throwing, Shots from the extremity of it's branches, | 
which drop to the ground, there take root, and form around 
the principal trunk, covered arcades, Ns to > the rays 8 
of the sun. MO . „ 
In our temperate climates we experience u miles bene Th 
a of Nature. In the warm and thirsty season, she 
bestows upon us fruits replenished with refreshing juices, 
as cherries, peaches, melons; and as winter approaches, | 
those which warm and co! :ofort by their oils, as the almond | 
and the walnut, She has peed other veg getables in 1 7 


„„ 
and dry situations, the qualities of which are inexplicable 
on the principles of our physics, but which admirably har- 
monize with the necessities of the men who inhabit those 


places. Along the water-side grow the plants and trees 
which are dnest, lightest, and consequently best adapted to 


the purpose of crossing the stream, as reeds and rushes. It 


requires but a moderate bundle of rushes to bear the weight 


of a heavy man upon the water. On the banks of the nor- 


| thern lakes are produced enormous birch-trees, the birch of 
a single one being sufficient to form a large canoe ; it is 
similar to leather in pliancy, and so incorruptible by humi- 
dity, that in Russia I have seen some of it extracted from 


under the earth which covered powder magazines, perfectly 


sound, though It had lain there from the time of Peter Wo 
| Great. . 
lf we may FRO on the ee of Pliny and Plu- 
ids there were found at Rome, 400 years after the death 

of Numa, the books that great King had commanded to be 
deposited with his body in the tomb. The body was con- 
sumed, but the books on philosophy and religion were in 


such preservation, that Petilius, the pretor, undertook to 


read them by command of the senate. On the report he 
made of their contents, they were ordered to be burnt, 
| They were written on the bark of the birch-tree, which 
consists of an accumulation of ten or twelve sheets, white 
and thin like paper, the Fe, of which! it _— to the | 


ancients, | 


Nature prevents to man different: le on different ve 
= 4 On the banks of the rivers of India the bamboo, 
an enormous reed, rises sometimes to the height of sixty feet, 
and swells to the size of 3 man's thigh; in the Maldivia. 
Islands, the cocoa-tree, of all others most useful to mari- 
ners, grows on the shores of the seas most frequented by 
men of that description. Before the cocoa-nut comes to 
: perfect maturity, it contains a liquor which is' an excellent 


; antiscorbutic. Is it not then a miracle of Nature that this 


fruit, replenished with such milk, should come to a perfec- 
tion on the barren strand, and within the washing of the 


briny deep? Nay, it is only on the brink of the sea that the, 
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tree which bears it arrives at it 8 highest beauty; for few 
are to be seen in the interior of countries. 

The care of Providence in contriving a supply for the 

irre df man in sultry places is no less worthy of admira- 

tion. Nature has placed amidst the burning sands of Africa 

a plant Whose leaf, twisted round like a cruet, is always 
filled with a large glass-full of fresh-water; the gullet of 

this cruet is Shut by the extremity of the leaf itself, so as to 

prevent the water from evaporating. She has planted on 
some parched districts of the same country a great tree, 
called by the negroes Boa, the trunk of which, of a prodi- 

FEY gious bulk, 1s. naturally hollowed like a cistern. In the 
rainy season it receives it's fill of water, which continues 
fresh and cool in the greatest heats, by means of the tufted 
foliage which crowns its summit. Finally she has placed 
vegetable fountains on the parched rocks of the Antilles. 

There is commonly found on them a lianne, called the wa- 

5 ter-lianne, so full of sap, that if you cut a single branch of 

bas much water is immediately discharged as a man can 

= 9 drink at a draught: it is perfectly pure and limpid. 
| In the swamps of the Bay of Campeachy travellers find 
relief of another kind, Those SWAMPS are inundated in the 
rainy season, and become 80 parched in dry weather, that 
many huntsmen who miss their way in the forests actually 
perish with thirst. The celebrated traveller Dampier re- 
| lates that he several times escaped this calamity by means 
of a very extraordinary species of vegetation to be found on 
the trunk of a kind of pine very common; it resembles 
leaves piled one over another in tiers, and on account of it's 
form, and of the tree on which it grows, he calls it the 

pine- apple. This apple is full of water, so that on piercing 85 

it at the basis, there immediately flows from it a good pint 
; of clear and wholesome water. 5 oO DT Op 

Such are in part the precautions employed bo 8 9 

1 for compensating, in favour of man, the inconveniencies of 

3 every climate, by opposing to the qualities of the elements 1 

cContrary qualities in vegetables. 1 shall pursue them no 
farther, for I believe the subject to be inexhaustible. I am 

: persuaded every latitude aud season has it's own Per 
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priate to it, and that every parallel varies them! in every de- 
gree of longitude. 


V. egetable Harmonies / Plants with Man. 5 


The infinity of vegetable relations of plants to man are 
. the sources of our arts, manufactures, commerce, and en- 
joy ments; we shall but just touch on a few of our natural 
and direct relations with which man has intermingled no- 
thing of his own. | 
"Tp begin with their perfumes, man is the only renble 
heing affected by these. Animals, it is granted, especially 
bees and butterflies, have appropriate plants which attract 


if repel them by their emanations, but these affections Seem | 
to be connected with their necessities. Man alone is sen- 


sible to the perfume and lustre of flowers, independently of 
all animal appetite. The domestic dog, who assumes so 
powerful a tincture of the manners and tastes of man, ap- 
pears totally insensible to that enjoyment. The impression 
which flowers make upon vs seems connected with some 
moral affection, some enlivening while others dispose us to 
b melancholy, without our being: able to assign any other 
reasons for it than those unfolded 3 IN examining some gene · ; 
ral laws of Nature. | | | 
; Instead of distinguishing tlie as 3 red, whos. alas 8 
we might divide then into gay, serious, or melancholy: 
their character is so expressive, that lovers in the East em- 
ploy their shades to describe the different degrees of their 
passion. Nature makes frequent use of it relatively to us 
with the same intention. When she wants to keep us at a 
distance from a marshy and unwholesome place, she scat- 
ters there poisonous plants, of dingy colours and offensive 
smells; but their number is of no great extent. The earth 
i clothed with flowers mostly of "pleazing hues and per- 
fumes. The simple aggregation of flowers is a subject 80 
vast, so rich, as to present ample employment for the whole | 


| life of the most famous botanist in Europe, by daily diseo= 


vering to him some new beauty within a league of his è ũ 
habitation. . All the art with which jewellers dispose their 
gems disappears before that which Nature Geplays 1 in a the . 
aszortment of flowers, Ny 


* 
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Walking with J. J. Rousseau one day, I shewed him 

the flowers of different trefoils which I had picked up, some 
disposed in crowns, half-crowns, ears, sheaves, with co- 
lours endlessly varied. While yet on their stems they had 
besides other aggregations, with the plants frequently op- 
posed to them in colours and forms. I asked whether bo- 
tanists gave themselves any trouble about those harmo- 


nies: he told me no, but that he advised a young painter 


of Lyons to learn botany, with a particular view to study 
in it the forms and assemblages of flowers, who had thus 
become one of the most Selebrated een in 
| Europe. e 1 = 
N remarkable chat odoriferous flowers grow at the foot | 
of man, or at least within reach of his hand; they are placed 
on herbage, or on shrubbery, as the bellotrepe; pink, gilly- 
flower, violet, rose, and lilach. Nothing similar grows on 
the lofty trees of our forests; and if some brilliant flowers 
are displayed on certain tall trees of foreign countries, they 
have no very pleasant smeil. I may be mistaken in some 
of my observations, but general consequences deduced from 
them demonstrate to man the invariable intentions of bene- 
volence in the AuTnor of Nature. The varieties of their 
5 adaptation reflect mutual light; the means are different, but 
the end is constantly the same. That goodness which has 


5 placed fruit for the nourishment of man within reach of his 


Hand, must have like wise disposed his e N similar 3 
5 attention to his convenienexy. 


On the other relations of plants with the habitation of. 


8 man, from their greatness and attitude, I shall just observe, 4 


there are few of them but what are capable of embellishing E 
his field, his roof, or his wall; the TROY \ of man is | bene- g | 
ficial to o many plants. F — 


Arina! 8 1 Plants ai Man. 


Nature, not satisfied with having given to man a a bower, 
and a carpet, loaded with fruit, furnished him also, in the 
vegetable order itself, with the means of defence against 
the depredations of wild beasts by night: she has enclosed 
him with a prickly shrubbery. The farther we advance 
southward we find the greater variety in the species of 
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these ; ; but we see few, if any thorny N 5 in the north, 

there being there no orchards to defend. They seem to be 
produced in both Indies for all situations. Though I have 
been only on the selvage, as I may say, of those countries, 
I have seen many such shrubs, the study of which 1 

variety of curious remarks to the naturalist. | 4 2 
Among others, I particularly noticed one in a garden on 

| the Isle of France, which appeared proper for compoting 
| a fence impenetrable to the smallest of quadrupeds. It rises 

in form of a stake about the thickness of a man's arm, quite 
straight, without branches, and bearing no verdure except a ; 
small bunch of leaves on it's summit. It's bark is bristled 
with very strong and sharp prickles. It attains the height 
of seven or eight feet, and grows as thick above as below. 
Aseries of these shrubs, planted close to each other, would 
form a real pallisado, without the smallest interval. The 
opuntia and the taper, so common under the torrid zone, 


are armed with prickles so keen, that they pierce the soles 


of your shoes if you venture to walk over them. There is 
not a tiger, lion, or elephant, that dares to approach 
them. There is another species of thorn in the Island of 
Ceylon, which is employed as a defence against even man 
himself. According to Robert Knox, the avenues of the 
Island of Ceylon, are blockaded only with 3 of those 

thorns. 
In vegetables man 1 not only iet 1 . 
cious animals, but reptiles and insects. Father du Tertre 
asserts that he found, at the foot of a tree, in Guadaloupe, 
a creeping plant, the stem of which resembled a serpent; _ 
but he was much more surprized on perceiving seven or 
eight 8nakes lying dead around it. He communicated this 
: discovery to a medical man, who, by means of it, performed 


many wonderful cures in cases of persons bitten by those : 


dangerous reptiles. It is generally diffuse over the An- : 


; tilles Islands, and known by the name of snake - wood. n 3 


is likewise found in the East-Indies. Linschoten aseribes 
to it the same figure and qualities. | $5 | 
In our climates we have vegetables which present strange 
correspondencies and contrasts with reptiles. Pliny says 

Serpents are fond of the juniper and fennel, but are rarely 
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found under the fern, trefoil, ash-weed; or rue, and that 
betony kills them. Other plants destroy flies, such as cer. 


tain species of the dionæa. Thevenot assures us that in the 
Indies grooms defend their horses from flies, by rubbing 
them every morning with the flowers of the pumpion. The 
fleabane, which bears black and shining g grains resembling 
a flea, clears the house of that vermin, if "Dioxcorides is to 
be credited. The echium, which has it's seed formed like 


the head of a viper, is fatal to those reptiles, It is proba- 


ble, that from such configurations men, in the earlier ages 
of the world, discovered the relations and oppositions dos 
_ tween plants and animals. I am disposed to believe that 
each genus of insect has it s destructive vegetable with 
which we are unacquainted. In general, all vermin shun 


. ee a 


Human, or 1 . Har monies * Plants, 


All plants have certain relations to the necessities of man, 


and serve him either for clothing, shelter, pleasure, medi- 
cine, or at least fuel. Some Basken with us, are in high 
estimation in other parts of the world. The Egyptians 
pray for a plentiful crop of nettles, from the seeds of which 
they extract an oil, while the stem furnishes them with a 
| thread which they weave into excellent cloth. 155 


Corn, the general subsistence of the human race, is not 


produced by vegetables of lofty stature, but by simple 
grasses. The principal support of human life is borne on 
herbage, and exposed to the mercy of every breath of wind. 


Had we ourselves been entrusted with the safety of crops, 


wee should not have failed to place them on great trees; 
but in this, as in every thing else, we are bound to admire 
Divine Providence, and mistrust our own wisdom. Had 
our harvests been the produce of forests, in the event of 
these being destroyed by war, or set on fire through our 
own improdence;: or rooted up by the winds, or ravaged 


by inundations, whole ages would have been requisite to 
re- produce them in a country. Farther, the fruits of trees 


are much more liable to drop off than the seeds of grasses. 
The grasses carry their flowers in an ear, in many cases 
| Surmounted by; little ne, which do not defend their 


—— — 
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ceeds from the birds, as Cicero says, but which serve as 30 
many little roofs to shelter them from rain, which cannot 
drown them, as it does flowers radiated, in disks, roses, 
and umhels, the forms of which however are adapted to 
certain places and seasons; but those of the 785 are 
APO to every exposure. „„ 
When borne in flowing and drooping plunges, as those : 
of most grasses of hot countries, they are sheltered from the 
heat of the sun, and when colleRediinto an ear, as those of 
most grasses of could countries, they reflect his rays on at 
least one side. Farther, by the suppleness of their stems, 
strengthened by joints from distance to distance, and by their 
filiform and capillaceous leaves, they escape the violence of 


the winds. Their weakness avails them more than strengtàn 


does the great trees. Like small fortunes, they are re-s0wn 
and multiplied by the very Same Ci rien lay waste 
the vast forests. 
They farther resist che effect of excessive e by the 
| length of their roots, which go in quest of moisture a great 
way under ground; and though their leaves are narrow, 
they have them in such numbers, that they cover the face 
of the ground with plants endlessly multiplied. At the 
slightest shower you see them all rear themselves into the 
air, at their extremities, „as if they were so man claws. 
They even resist conflagration, which consumes so many 
trees in the forest. I have seen countries in which they 
every year set the herbage on fire in the season of the 
drought, recover themselves as soon as it rained with the 
most lovely verdure. Though this fire be so active as fre- 
_ quently to devour, root and branch, the trees which come 
into contact with it, the roots of herbage sustain no * 55 
in jury. | * = | 
OR | hey hes moreover, the e of 3 hems 
: we] in three different ways, by shoots which push away 
from their roots, by creeping. branches, which they extend 
to a distance, and by grains extremely volatile or indigesti- 
ble, which the winds and animals scatter about on every 
side. The greatest part of trees, on the contrary, natu- 
rally regenerate themselves only by their seeds. Add to 
che general advantages of ne in | astonihing e 94 
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5 infallibly certain, that, in every country, the fruit mos: 


294 STUDIES OF NATURE. 
characters in their florification and attitudes, which renders 
them more proper than vegetables of any ater —_ to 


grow in every variety of situation. 


It is in this cosmopolite family, if I may be allowed the 
expression, that Nature has placed the principal aliment of 
man; for the various species of corns, on which so many 


human tribes subsist, are only so many species of grasses. 


There is no land on the globe where some kind of corn or 


another may not be rasied. Corn affords an abundant sup- 
ply to all the necessities of man. With it's straw he en- 
Jjoys the means of lodging, covering, warming himself, and 
of feeding his sheep, cow, and horse; with it's grain he 
ean compound aliments and liquors of every flavour. The 
northern nations brew it into beer, and distil from it Strong 
waters more potent than those from wine; such are the 
distillations of Dantzick. The Chinese “ extract from rice 


a wine as agreeable as the best wines of Spain. The Bra- 
silians prepare their ovicou with maize. In a word, with 


oats torrefied it is possible to compose a cream which shall 
| Have the perfume of the vanilla. If we unite with these 
qualities those of the other domestic plants, most of which 
| likewise grow all over the earth, we shall find in them the 
savour of the clove, of pepper, of other spiceries; and with- 
out going farther than our own gardens, we shall be able 
to collect the delicacies weten over the 1 rest of: the v vege · 
table creation. 


Nature having md in . of a mealy nibotance 


the basis of kama life, has diffused it over all situations, 
on different species of grasses; that afterwards, intending 
to add to this certain modifications relative to some hu- 
mours of the human temperament, or to some influence ot 
season or of climate, she has formed other combinations of 
it, which she has deposited in leguminous plants, such a8 
pease and beans, which the Romans comprehended in the 
class of corn- plants; ; that, finally, she has formed another 
sort of it, in the fruits of trees, as chestnuts, or in roots, 25 
. Le and other farinaceous under- ground vegetables. 


Those adaptations of substance to every climate are 59 


« fſourney to China, * Isbrand-Ides. 
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common there is the best and most wholesome. Hence 1 
presume she has followed the same plan with respect to 
medicinal plants; and that having diffused over various fa- 
milies of vegetables, virtues relative to our blood, nerves, 
or humours, she has modified them in every country con- 
formably to the diseases there generated, and placed them 
in opposition with the particular characters of those same 
diseases. From the neglect of these observations, many 
doubts and disputes have been excited respecting | the virtues 
of plants. A simple, which in one country is an infallible 
cure for a malady, may sometimes increase it in another. 
The jesuits- powder, which is the pounded bark of a species 


of fresh-water manglier of Mexico, is a remedy for the ſe- 


vers of America, peculiar to damp and hot situations, but 
frequently fails when applied to those of Europe. Every 5 
medicine is modified nn to the place, just e 
malady is. 
| I $hall pursue this eden no anther; but if 3 0 
5 would pay the attention to it which it merits; they must 
study more carefully the plants of their own country, and 
not prefer as they generally do those of foreign climates, which _ 
they must modify a thousand different ways, to give them, 


as chance may direct, an adaptation to local remedies. 


When Nature has determined a certain savour in any vege- 
table, she repeats it all over the earth with a variety of mo- 
difications, which do not however prevent our distinguish- 


ing it's principal virtue. Thus, having placed the cochlearia 


(scurvy-grass) that powerful anti-scorbutic, even on the 
foggy shores of Spitzbergen, she has repeated it's savour 
and medicinal qualities, in the cresses of our brooks and 
gardens. We find in like manner the savour, smell, and 
medicinal qualities of our 8 in the woods, barks, and = 
mosscs of America.“ | 1 1 1 

These considerations Aab me to hen that the ele- 
mentary characters of plants, and their entire configuration, 


are only Secondary means, and that their Princpel charac- T 


* Garlie, the smell . which is $0 formidable to our fine ladies, is per- 
haps the most infallible remedy in the world against the vapours, and all 
the nervous disorders to which women are subject. Of this I have had 

repeated experience, Nay Pliny says it is a cure for the epilepsy. 
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ter is referable to the necessities of man. It would be ue. 


ful to ascertain the places to which the origin of each ali. 


mentary plant might be referred. I am of opinion, that 


Nature has placed in 1slands the species of plants most 


beautiful, and best adapted to the necessities of man. First, 


islands are more favourable to the elementary expansions of 
plants than the interior of continents. Secondly, their par- 
F, ticular temperature is so varied, that you find some of them 
in all the principal points of longitude and latitude. Fi- 


nally, experience demonstrates that European fruit-trees be- 


come more beautiful in some of the islands 0g the coast, 4 
| than | in the continent. | 


I have spoken of the beauty of the clinantarccs of Cor- 


- sicaand Sicily: but Pliny informs us most of them had 
been imported from the islands of the Archipelago. He 
observes that the olive-tree, as well as several other plants, 
thrive only in the vicinity of the sea. All modern travel- 
lers confirm these observations. An anonymous English 
traveller positively asserts that no where on the continent 
aare there to be found fruit- trees, once to be compared, for 
magnitude or fertility, with those of the Archipelago, not- 
Withstanding the carelessness and indolence of the wretched | : 
possessors. . | 
These observations might be n even to birds and | 
quadrupeds, more beautiful and varied in islands than any = 
where else. The elephants held in highest estimation in 
Asia are those of the island of Ceylon. The Indians be- 
lieve them to be possessed of something divine; nay more, 
they allege that other elephants acknowledge this superio- 
rity. One thing is certain, they fetch a higher price all 
over Asia than any others. In a word, travellers the most 
worthy of credit, assure us, that there is- not a shallow 1 in de 
seas between the tropics but what is distinguished by some 
sort of bird, crab, turtle, or fish, no Bis dane else to be found 
so varied or in such abundance. I presume Nature has 
thus scattered her choicest benefits over the islands, to al- 
lure men thither, and to pervade the earth. These are only 


conjectures, I grant, but they rarely deceive us when 


founded on the wisdom and goodness of the Aurnon of 
| Nature, | | | 


STD. 287 
he finest species of corn, therefore, which is wheat. 
might be referred to Sicily, where in fact they pretend it : 
was originally found. This much is certain, that corn is 
no where indigenous but in Sicily, if however it still reper- 
n itself chere spontaneously, as the ancients affirm. 
After having determined in the same manner the other 
bam accommodations of the grasses to different situations 
of ground, we might examine the grasses which exhibit 
marked relations to our domestic animals, the ox, horse, 
cheep and dog. We might characterize them by the names 
of these animals. We should have the gramen bovinum, 
equinum, ovinum, caninum. The different species of these ge- 
nera might afterwards be distinguished by the names of the . 
places where they are found by "the animals; on the banks 
of rivers, among rocks, on sands, on mountains; so that 
by the addition of the epithets, fluviatile, saxatile, arenosum, - 
montanum, you might supply in two words, all the verbose "= 
Phrases of our botanical composition. + 
We might apportion the other grasses to the quadrupeds k 
of our forests, as the stag, hare, wild boar, and $0 on. 
These first determinations would require certain instructive 
and amusing experiments to be made on the tastes of ani- 
mals; they ould have no mixture of cruelty, unlike our 
modern physics, by which the wretched animal is flead 
alive, poisoned, or suffocated, to discover it's propensities. 
Our experiments would study their appetites, not their con- 
vulsions. Besides, many of those preferred and rejected 
plants are already well known to our shepherds. One e 
them shewed me, near Paris, a gramineous plant which | 
fattens sheep more in a fortnight than the other species can 
do in two months. The moment the animals perceive it, 
they run after it with the utmost avidity. I do not mean 
however to assert that each species of animal limits it's ap- 25 
petite to à single species of food. It is sufficient to esta- 
blish the order I am proposing, that each of them gives, in 
every genus of plant, a decided preference to some one a 
Ges; and this is fully confirmed by experience. i 
Ihe great class of the gramineous plants being thus ap- 5 
portioned to man and Animals, other plants would present 
still Freaſer, facility i in their approptiations, because they -. 
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are much less numerous. We should have an order Am 
ple, easy, agreeable, and extensive, which passing from 
man to animals, to vegetables, and to the elements, would 


discover the plants destined to our use, and that of other 
sensible beings, would render to each it's elementary rela- 


tions, to the earth it's vegetable beauty, and replenish the | 


heart of man with admiration and gratitude. This plan ; 
appears so much the more conformable to that of Nature, 
that it is entirely comprehended in the benediction which 
it's AuTHoR pronounced upon our first parents. Gen. i. 
29, 30. This benediction is not confined, as far as man is 
; concerned, to some primordial species in each genus. It 
is extended to the whole vegetable kingdom, which con- 
verts itself into aliment fit for * use by” means s of the do- 
mestic animals. | | | | ” 
I take delight 1 in e to e thao! W ages 
of the world * men travelled over the face of the th. 
attended by their flocks and herds, laying the whole vege- 
. table kingdom under contribution. The sun going before 
them in spring invited them to advance to the north, and 


to return with autumn bringing up his train, His annual : 
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course in the heavens seems to ba regulated by the progress 
of man over the earth. It is by regulating themselves ac- 
cording to the annual course of the sun that certain Tartar- 

| hordes still travel. | (EIT 
What a . must che virgin earth have presented 
to it's first inhabitants, while every thing was in it's place, 
and Nature not yet degraded by the injudicious labours, or 


i desperate madness of man! 1 suppose them taking their 
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; | departure: from the banks of the Indus on a progress ak 5 
ward. They first crossed the snowy mountains of Bem- 


ber, which like a rampart encompass the happy land ef 


2 —__ * 59 — = 


Cachemire, and separate it from the burning kingdom ef 
Lahor.“ They presented themselves to their eyes like vast 
amphitheatres of verdure, clothed, to the south, with all 
the vegetables of India, and to the north, with all those of 
Europe. They descended into the vast bason which con- 
tains them, and beheld a part of the fruit-trees destined one 
day to enrich our orchards. The apricots of Media, and tlie 


LY Congult Bernier's Dexcripiion' of of * Mogul Count | 7 
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peach- trees of Persia, skirted, with their blossoming boughs, 
the lakes, and brooks of living water which bedew their 
roots. On leaving the ever-green valleys of Cachemire, 
they quickly penetrated into the forests of Europe, and re- 


posed under the foliage of the stately beech and tnited eim, 
which had as yet shaded only the loves of the feathered = 
race. They crossed the boundless meadows washed by the 
ſrtis, resembling oceans of verdure, here and there diversi- 
fied with long beds of yellow lilies, with stripes of gin« 
zeng, and tufts of broad-leaved rhubarb, Following the 
track of it's current, they plunged into the forests of the 
north, under the majestic branches of the 3s and the move 


ing foliage of the birch, 


What smiling valleys opened to their view # long the ri- 
vers-side, and invited them to deviate from the road, by 
promising them objects still more lovely ! What hills ena- 
melled with unknown flowers; and crowned with ancient 
and venerable trees, endeavoured to persuade them to pro- 
ceed no farther! Arrived on the shores of the Icy Sea a 
new order of things arose to view. There was now no 1 
more night. The sun encompassed the horizon round and 
round; and the mists, dipersed through the air, repeated on 
different planes the lustre of his rays in rainbows of purple, 
and parhelions of dazzling radiance. But if the magnifi- 
_ cence of the heavens was multiplied, desolation covered the 


face of the earth. The ocean was hoary with mountains 


of floating ice, which appeared in the horizon like towers 
and cities in ruin; and on the land, nothing was to be seen, 
in place of groves, but a wretched shrubbery blasted by the 
winds, and instead of verdant meads rocks clothed with 3 


moss. Their flocks must there undoubtedly have perished, 


had not Nature still made provision for the necessities of 
man. Those shores were composed of massy beds of coal.“ 


7 The seas swarmed with fishes, and the lakes with fowls. 


They must find among the animal tribes servants and as- 8 


zistants: the rein- deer appeared. in the middle of the mosses: 
She presented to those wandering families the services of 
the horse i in Ber agility, the fleece of the sheep in her fur; 


* Profenzer Gmelin's Journeys een, 
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and she; ing them, like the cow, her Gar teats, and but 
one nursling, she seemed to tell them that she was destineq 


like her to Ne her milk with mothers e by a i tog 
numerous offspring. 

The eastern part of the poke must beet have attracted 
the attention of mankind. That place of the horizon where 
the sun arises undoubtedly fixed their wondering eyes, at a 
period when no system had interposed to regulate opinion, 
On seeing that great luminary arising from day to day, in the 
same quarter of the heavens, they must have been persuaded 
he there had a fixed habitation, and another where he set, 
das à place of rest. Such imaginations, confirmed by the 
testimony of their eyes, were, it must be admitted, natural 
to men destitute of experience, who had attempted to erect 
a tower which should reach to heaven, and who even in 
more scientific ages believed, as a point of religion, that the 
sun was drawn ent in a chariot by horses, and retired 
every evening to repos in the arms of Thetis. 1 presume 
they would de determined to go in quest of him rather to- 
Ward the east than west, under the persuasion that they 
would greatly abridge their labour by advancing to meet 

: bim. 8 | | 
This confietion; 1 855 1 to think, left the wes 
long! in a deserted state, under the very Same latitudes Which 
in the cast were swarming with inhabitants, and first sent 
men in crowds toward the eastern part of our continent, 
| where the earliest and most populous empire of the world, 
that of China, was formed. What confirms me farther in 
the belief that the first men who advanced toward the east 
were engaged in this research, and were in haste to reach 
their objec, is this, that having taken their departure from 
India, like the founders of other nations, they did not peo- 
: 5 ple the earth progressively, as Persia, Greece, Italy, and 
Gaul were successively, in a westerly direction; but lea - 
ing desert the vast and fertile countries of Siam, Cochin- 
1 china, and Tonquin, to this day half barbarous and unin- 
habited, they never gave up the pursuit till they were stop- 
ped by the Eastern Ocean; and they gave to the islands 
they Fre at a unc, and on which they dd not ivr 


4 


STUDY XI. „ 


a long time acquire the skill to land, the name of Gepuen, 


now transformed into Japan, and which! in the Chinese lan- 


guage signifies, birth of the sun. 

Father Kircher“ assures us, that when the first Jesuit 
astronomers arrived in China, and there reſormed the ca- 
lendar, the Chinese believed the sun and the moon to be no 


bigger than they appear to the eye; that on setting they 
retired to a deep cave, from which they issued next day at 


the time of rising; and, finally, that the earth was a plane 
and smooth surface. Tacitus, in his history of Germany, 


relates the traditions of the western nations, who affirmed 
that toward the north-west the sun went to bed, and that 
they could Bear the noise he made on Plunging into the 5 
waves. . | 
From the east, then, the 655 of, 940 first ated the | 
curiosity of mankind. There were likewise tribes which 
directed their course toward that point of the globe, taking 


their departure from the southern part of India. These ad- 


vanced along the peninsula of Malacca; and familiarized 
with the sea, which they coasted most of the way, they 


were induced to avail themselves of the united accommoda- 


tion the two elements present to trav ellers, by navigating 
trom island to island, and thus pervaded that vast belt 
of islands Nature has thrown into the torrid zone, like 
a bridge intersected by canals, to facilitate the communica- 5 
tion of the two worlds. When retarded b y tempests or 
contrary winds, they drew their barks ashore, east a few 


eds into the ground, reaped the crop, and deferred their 


re-embarkation till fairer weather, and a season more fa- 


TOWN encouraged them to venture to sea again. 
Thus it was that the early mariners performed their 


voy aces, and that the Fhenicians, employed by Necho 


King of Egypt, made the circuit of Africa in three years, 


departing by way of the Red-Sea, and returning by the 
i Mediterrancan, according to Herodotus, book iv. 


Ihe first navigators, whe en they no longer saw islands i in 


the horizon, paid attention to the seeds which the sea cast 
upon the shore, and to the flight of the birds withdrawing 
From it. On the faith of thee” indications, they deckel 


* See China illustrated, chaps | ix. 
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their course, and discovered numberless islands, all of 
which invited them to land, by presenting some attractive 
accommodation. In these islands, the woods, hills, and 


downs, maintained some animal, naturally familiar and 


gentle, but which becomes savage only from the cruel ex- 


perience it acquires of man. They saw fluttering around, 
as they disembarked on their strands, the silken-winged 
birds of paradise, the blue pigeons, the cacatoës all over 
white, the lauris all red. Every new island tendered them 
some new present; crabs, fishes, shells, pearl-oysters, lob- 
ters, turtles, ambergris; but the most agreeable, beyond 
all doubt, were the vegetables. When they discovered a 
tree laden with unknown fruit, they gathered some branches 
of it, and ran to meet their companions with Shouts of j joy, 1 


exhibiting this new benefit of Nature. 
From those early voyages and ancient customs has been 
diffused over all nations, the practice of consulting the 


8 flight of birds before engaging in any enterprize, 5 that 
of going to meet strangers eich the branch of a tree in the 
band, in token of peace, and of joy at sight of a present 
from Heaven. | T hese customs still exist among the islanders | 


of the South-Sea and the free tribes. of 95D: THE But not | 


fruit-trees alone fixed the attention of the first men. If some 
heroic action, or some irreparable disaster, had excited ad- 
miration, or inspired regret, the tree adjoining was ennobled 
by it. They preferred it, with those fruits of virtue or of _ 
love, to such as produced food or perfume. Thus in the 
islands of Greece and of Italy, the laurel became the sym- 
| bol of triumph, and the cypress that of eternal sorrow. 
The oak supplied crowns of undecaying honour to the 
well-deserving citizen, and simple grasses decorated the 
den of the men who had saved their country. O Ro- 
mans! ye were a people worthy of the empire of the world, 


in that you opened to every one of your subjects the career 
of virtuous exertion, and culled the most common plants of 
the field to serve as the badge of immortal glory, that 2 


crown for the head of virtue might be found on er spot 
of the globe. | 


By similar attraiohs, from island to island, the nations 


pf Avia made their way to the New World, where they 


yo 
ſanded on the shores of Peru. Thither they carried the 
name of children of that sun whom they were pursuing. 
This brilliant chimera emboldened them to attempt the 


passage to America, It was not dissipated till they reached 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean: but it diffused itself over 
the whole continent, where most of the chiefs of the nations ; 


: still assume the title of children of the sun.“ 

Mankind, encompassed with so many dane conti- 
nues to be wretched. Animals hve in abundance and li- 

berty, the greatest part without labour, all at peace with 


their species, all united to the objects of their choice, and 


enjoying the felicity of re-perpetuating themselves by their 


families; whereas more than the half of mankind is doomed 
to cehibacy. The other half curses the bonds which have 
matched him. The greater part, tremble at the thought of 
rearing a progeny, fearful of being incapable to provide for 
them; while many, in order to support themselves, are sub- 
jected to painful labours, and reduced to be slaves to their 


5 fellowy- creatures. Whole nations are exposed to perish by 


famine: others, destitute of territory, are piled on each 
| other, while the great. part of the globe is a wilderness. 


There are many lands which never have been cultivated ; 


= but none known to Europeans, which has not been pol- 
luted with human blood. The very solitudes of the ocean 5 
gulp down into their abysses vessels filled with men, sunk 
to the bottom by the hands of men. In cities, apparently 
80 flourishing by arts and monuments, pride, craft, super- 25 
stition, impiety, violence and perfidy, are in a state of in- 
cessant warfare, and keep the wretched inhabitants in per- 
petual alarm. The more society is polished in them, the 
more numerous and cruel are the evils which oppress them. 
Is the industry of man there most exerted, only because he 


is there most miserable? Why should the empire of the 


2 globe have been conferred on the single animal which had = 


70 * not mean to affirm, was; that Aries was n only 


from the islands of the South-Sea, I believe that a passage was opened 


into it ikewise by the north of Asia and of Europe. Nature always pr re- 
S:nts to mankind different means for the attainment of the same end; but 


the principal * of the Ne W World Came irony the lands of th 
youth Sea. | | 
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not the government of it's own passions ? How comes it 
that man, feeble and transitory, should be animated by pas- 


sions at once ferocious and generous, despicable and im- 
mortal? How is it that, born without instinct, he should 
have been able to acquire such various knowledge? He has 


happily im! tated all the arts of Nature, except that of being 


happy. All the traditions of the human race have pre- 


served the origin of these strange contradictions, but religion 


| alone unfolds | fo us the cause of them. She informs us that | 


man is of a different order from the rest of animals; that his 
reason perverted has given offence to the AUTHOR of the 


Universe; that as a just punishment he has been left to the 


direction of his own understan ties; thas be is capable of 2 


forming his reason only by the study of universal reason, 
displayed in the works of Nature, and in the hopes which 


virtue inspires; that by such means alone he can be enabled 
to rise above the animal, beneath the level of which he is 


5 sunk, and to re-ascend, step by step, along the steepy de- 


clivity of the celeatial mountain from which he has been 5 


. . 


Happy is he in a these PE who, e of addiac © over 


| the world, can live remote from mankind! Happy the man 
who knows nothing beyond the circumference of his own 
ho izon, and to whom even the next village is an unknown 
land! He has not placed his affections on objects which he 
must never more behold, nor left his reputation at the 
mercy of the wicked. He believes that innocence resides 
in hamlets, honour in palaces, and virtue in temples, His 
glory and his religion consist in communicating happiness 
to those around him. If he beholds not in kis garden the 
7 fruits of Asia or the shady groves of America, he cultivates ? 
the plants which delight his wife and children. He has no 
need of the monuments of architecture to dignify and em- 
bellish his landscape. A tree under the shade of which a 
virtuous man is reclined to rest suggests to him sublime re- 
collections; the poplar in the forest recals to his mind the 
combats of Hercules; and the foliage of the oak reminds 
him of the crowning ne of che Capitol, 
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OF SOME MORAL LAWS OF NATURE. 


WEARNESS or REASON ; OF FEELING; PROOFS or THE 
' DIVINITY, AND OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 


FROM FEELING, 


TT is one of the krent calamities of We life, that in 


. proportion as we approach the source of truth, it flies 
away from before us; and that when by chance we are en- 


abled to catch some of it's smaller ramifications, we are 
unable to remain constantly attached chem. Wherefore 


has the sentiment which yesterday exalted me to heaven at . 
eight of a new relation of Nature—wherefore has it disap- 55 


| peared to day? Archimedes did not remain always in an 


e from the discovery of the relations of metals in the 
crown of King Hiero. He after that made other discove - 
ries more congenial to his mind; such as that of the c ylin- 
der circumscribed within the sphere, which he gave direc- 
tions to have engraved on his tomb. Pythagoras contem- _ 
_ at length th indifference the square of the hypo- 5 
thenuse, for the discovery of which he had yowed, it is 
said, a whole hecatomb of oxen to Jupiter. I recollect that 
when I first became master of the demonstration of those 
sublime truths, 1 experienced a delight almost as lively as 
that of the great men who were the first inventors of them. 
| Wherefore is it extinguished ? Why do [I this day stand in 
need of novelties to procure me pleasure? The mere animal 
is in this respect happier than we are; what pleased him 
yesterday will likewise give him pleasure to-morrow ; he 
fixes for himself a boundary which he never exceeds; 9 
is sufficient for him always appears to him beautiful and 
good. T he ingenious bee constructs commodious cells, 
but never dreams of rearing triumphal arches, or obelisks, 


to decorate her waxen city. A cottage was in like manner 


sutficient for man, in order to be as well lodged as a bee. 
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What need had he of five orders of architecture, of pyra- 
mids, of towers, of kiosques? 
What then is the versatile faculty called reason, which I 
_ employ in observing Nature? It is; say the schools, a per- 
ception of correspondencies which essentially distinguishes 
man from the beast. Man enjoys reason, and the beast is 
| merely governed by instinct. But if this instinct always 5 
points out to the animal what is best adapted to it's situa- 


tion, it is therefore likewise a reason, and a reason more 
precious than ours, as being invariable, and acquired with- | 


out the aid of long and painful experience. To this the 


_ © Philosophers of the last age replied, that the proof of the 


1 


want of reason in beasts is, that they act always in the same 


manner; thus they concluded, from the very perfection of 


their reason, that they had none. Hence we may see to 

what a degree great names, salaries, and associations, may 
give currency to the greatest absurdities; for the argument 
of those philosophers is a direct attack on the Supreme In- 


05 telligence itself, which is invariable in it's plans as animals 
are in their instinct. If bees uniformly construct their cells 
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of the same figure, it is because Nature — makes bees 
A of the same character. | 
I do not mean however to affirm that the reason of 8 
| and that of man is the same: ours is without dispute much 
more extensive than the instinct of each animal in particu - ; 
lar; but if man is endowed with an universal reason, must 
it not be because his wants are universal? He likewise dis- 
cerns, it is true, the wants of other animals; but may it 
not be relatively to himself that he has made this his study? 


5 If the dog gives himself no concern about the oats of the | 


horse, it is perhaps because the horse is not subservient to 
the wants of the dog. 5 
Me possess, not withstanding, tare AG pecu- 
lar to ourselves, such as the art of agriculture and the use 
of fire. The knowledge of these undoubtedly would de- 
: monstrate our natural superiority, were it not also a proof 

of our wretchedness. Animals are under no necessity to 
kindle fires or to cast seed into the ground, for they are 
7 | clothed and fed by the hand of Nature. Besides, many of 
, them have faculties far superior to our SCIENCES, which are, | 


to say truth, foreign to us. Another mortifying insuffi- 


ciency Presents itself, when philosophy attempts to em- 
ploy, in combatting the Intelligence of Nature, that very 


reason which can be of no use "bur to discern it. What 


plausible arguments are detailed respecting the danger of 


the passions, the frivolity of human life, the loss of fortune, 


of honour, of children! You can easily unhouse me, divine 
Marcus Aurelius, and you too, sceptical Montagne; but 
you have not provided for me another home. You put the- 
staff of philosophy into my hand, and say to me, walk on 
intrepidly; ; make the tour of the world, begging your 
bread; you are just as happy as we in our Files with our 


wives, and respected by all around. But here is an evil of 
which you had no foresight. I have received in my on 
country calumny only as the reward of all my services; 1 
have experienced nothing but ingratitude on the part of my {| 


friends, and even of my patrons; I am solitary, and have 


no longer the means of subsistence; I am a Prey to nervous 
disorders; I stand in need of men, but my soul is troubled* {| 
at the sight of them, while I reflect on the fatal reasons by 1 
Ky which they are united, and feel that there is no possibility 5 q 
of interesting them, but by flattering. their passions, and by 
becoming as vicious as they are. What good purpose does 


it serve to haye studied virtue? It bäder at such recollec- 


tions, and even without any reflection, merely at the sight 

of men. The first thing that fails me is that very reason o 
Which you desire me to lean for support. All your fine 
logic vanishes precisely at the moment when I have most 
need of it. Death-you tell me will cure every thing; but 


in order to die I have no occasion for all this nr: > 


besides, I do not drop in the vigour of life into the arms of 
death, but dying and renon ing. no longer, still however: 


” fecling and suffering.“ 


Thus religion has ly the superiority o over i in as- Abe 
as she supports us not by our reason but by our resignation. She would 


have us not on foot and stirring about, but Stretched on a bed of languishing :- '&: 
not on the theatre of the world, but reposing at the footstool of the Throne 


ef Gop; not tormented with solicitude about futurity, but confident and 


Compoſed, When books, honours, fortune, and friends forsake us, he- 


en us as A 1 for our head, not the recollection of ou e 
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What is, once more, that reason of which we boast so 
triumphantly? As it is nothing more than the relation of 
objects to our wants, it is reduced then to mere personal 
interest. This sublime faculty farther undergoes from the 
first moment's of it's expansion a shock so violent, that it 
is rendered in some sort incapable of penetrating into the 
field of Nature. The maxims instilled into us from in- 
fancy, make a fortune, be the fret, are alone sufficient to sub- 
vert our natural reason; they exhibit to us the just and un- 
just only as they stand related to our personal interests and 
ambition. Good cause we then have to mistrust reason, as 
from the very first step it misleads us in our researches after 
truth and happiness. Let us enquire whether there is not in 
man some e more none, more ene, and of 
greater extent. | | | | 

Descartes lays down as NY basis of the first natural 
truths: I think, therefore I exist. As this philosopher has 
acquired high reputation, merited besides by his knowledge 

- ot geometry, and above all by his virtues, his argument in 
proof of existence has been greatly extolled, and dignified 
With the title of axiom. But this argument has not the 
1 generality of a fundamental principle, for it implicitly fol- 
low, that when a man does not think, he ceases to exist, 
or at least to have a proof of his existence. It follows far- 
ther, that the animal creation, to which Descartes denied 
the power of thought, had no proof they existed ; and that 
most beings are in a state of non-existence with respect * 
Us, as they excite simple sensations merely, of forms, co- 


| Jours, and movements, without any reference to thought, 


| Besides, the results of human thought having been * 
quently employed, from their veratility, to suggest doubts 
respecting the existence of Gon, and even of our own, as 
Was the case with the sceptic Pyrrho, this reasoning, like 
all the operations of the human understanding, falls "under þ 
well-grounded suspicion. . 

I «substitute therefore, in place of the argument of Des- 
5 cartes, what appears to me more simple and general: 1 feet, 


| and theatrical virtues, but that of our insuffcieney; N and instead of the ; 
arrogant maxims of philosophy, he demands of us only calmness, peace, 


Ty and filial confidence. 


* 
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therefore T exist. It extends to all our 8 sensations, 
which admonish us much more frequently of our existence 
than thought does. It has for it's moving principle an un- 
known faculty of the soul, which ] call sentiment, or mental 
feeling, to which thought itself must refer; for the evidence 
to which we attempt to Ne all the ewe ee of our 
reason is itself simply sentiment. 
schall first make it appear that this mysterious faculty 
differs essentially from physical sensations, and from the re- 
lations presented to us by reason; it invariably blends in 
every thing we do; so that it is, if . may be allowed the i: 
- expression, 1 instinct. | „ 
As to the difference of sentiment from physical sensation, | 
it is evident Iphigenia at the altar gives us an impression 
very diſferent from that produced by the taste of a fruit or 
the perfume of a flower; and as to that which distinguishes 
it from a process of the understanding, certainly the tears 
and despair of Clytemnestra excite in us very different emo- | 
tions from those suggested by a satire, a comedy, or even, 
if you will, by a mathematical demonstration. Not but 


that reason may sometimes issue in sentiment when it pre- 


vents itself with evidence; but the one is only, with relation 
to the other, what the eye is with relation to the body, that 
is an intellectual vision: besides, mental ſceling appears to 
be the result of laws of N ature, as reasoꝶig of political laws. 
I hall give no farther definition of this obscure principle, 
but state an opposition between it and reason. Women, 

| always nearer to Nature, from their very irregularities, than 
men with their pretended wisdom, never confound these two 

flaculties; they distinguish the first by the na ie of sensibi- 
lity, or sentiment, by way of excellence, because it is the 
source of our most delicious affections; they guard against 

confounding, as most men do, the understanding and the 
heart, reason and sentiment. The one frequently our own 
work, the other always that of Nature. They differ so es- 
Ventially from each other, that if you wish to annihilate the - 


interest of a work which abounds in Sentiment, you have | 


only to introduce an infusion of reasoning. 

Reason produces many men of intelligence in ages pre- 

tended barbarous, Reason varies from * to age, and Kg. 
MS. © 6 
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timent is always the came. The errors of reason are local 
and changeable, but the truths of sentiment are invariable 
and universal. We frequently stand in need of many com- 
binations, for the purpose of bringing to light some con- 
_ cealed reason of Nature; but the simple and pure senti- 
ments of repose, peace, or gentle ee which she 
inspires, come to us without effort. 
* Reason, I grant, procures for us pleasures of a certain 
kind; but if she discovers some small portion of the order 
of che universe, she exhibits also our own destruction at- 
tached to the laws of it's preservation; she presents at once 
evils past and to come; and furnishes arms to our passions 
while she is demonstrating their insufficiency. The farther 
she carries us the more she convinces us of our own no- 
thingness, and so far from soothing our pains by her re- 
searches, she frequently aggravates them bitterly by the dis- 
coveries which she makes. Sentiment, on the contrary, 
plind in it's desires, embraces the monuments of all coun- 
tries and ages; it is soothed in the midst of ruins, combats, 
and even death itself, in contemplating an undescribable 
eternal existence; it pursues the attributes of Deity, ink » 
nity, extension, duration, power, grandeur, and glory; ; 
mingles the ardent desires of these with all our passions; i 
thus communicates a certain sublime impulse; and, by 
subduing our reason, itself becomes the most noble and de- 
; licious instin& of human life. | 
Sentiment demonstrates much better than r reason the spi- 
rituality of the soul; for reason frequently proposes as an 
end the gratification of our grossest passions, whereas sen- 
timent is ever pure in it's propensities. Besides, many na- 
tural effects which escape the one are under the control of 
the other, such as evidence itself, a mere matter of feeling, 


and over which reflection exercises no constraint; such too 


is our own existence. The proof of it is not in the pro- 
vince of reason; for why do J exist? where is the reason 
ol it? But! feel that Lexist, and this sentiment 18 sutficicnt 
to produce conviction. : | 
I proceed to demonstrate that there are two powers in 
man, the animal and intellectual, both of an opposite na- 
ture, which by their union constitute human life, just as the 
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harmony of bee thing on earth is e e of two con- 
traries. 1 

Certain Philosophers have taken Pleasure! in painting man 
as a god. His attitude they teil us is that of command. 
But in order to his having the air of command others should 
have that of submission, without which he would find an 
enemy in every one of bis equals. The natural empire of 
man extends only to animals; and in the wars he wages 
with them, or in the care he exercises over the m, he is fre- 
quently constrained to drop his attitude of emperor to as- 
sume that of slave. | 1 BN 
Others represent man as the ae object of vengeance 
to angry heaven, and have accumulated on bis existence all 
the miseries which can render it odious to him. This is 
not painting man. He is not formed of a simple nature 
like animals, but of two opposite natures, each farther sub- 
divided into several passions, which form a contrast. By 
one of these natures he unites in himself all the wants and 
pPassions of animals; by the other, the ineffable sentiments Y 
of the Deity. To this last instinct, more than to his reflec= | 
tive powers, he is indebted for his conviction of the exist- 
ence of Gop; for having the faculty of perceiving the cor- 
respondencies of Nature, he found out the relations between 
an island and a tree, a tree and a fruit, a fruit and his own — 
wants; he would readily feel himself determined, on seeing — 
an island, to look for food upon it: but his reason, in 
shewing him the links of four natural harmonies, would not 
refer the cause of them to an invisible Author, unless he 
had the sentiment of it deeply impressed on his heart. 
= Considering man as an animal, I know of no one so 
8 wretched. First he is naked, exposed to insects, wind, 
rain heat, cold, and laid under the necessity in all coun- 
tries of finding himself clothing. If his skin acquires suffi- 
cient hardness to resist the elements, it is not till after cruel 
experiments which sometimes flay him from top to toe. 
He knows nothing naturally as other animals $f he. + 
Wants to cross a river, he must learn to swim; nay, he 
must in his infancy be taught to walk and to speak *, He” 


| * The very name of infant is derived from the Latin word inſans, that 
is to h one Who cannot peak. | 9 23 | 
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is obliged every where to prepare his food with care and 
trouble. Suppose him even to have collected every bles- 
sing his heart can desire, the love and pleasure which flow 
from abundance, avarice, thieves, the incursiens of the ene- 
my, disturb his enjoyment. He must have laws, judges, 


magazines, fortresses, confederacies, and regiments, to pro- 


tect his ill-fated corn- field. Finally, when it is in his power 
to enjoy with all the tranquillity of a sage, langaor takes 


possession of his mind; he must have comedies, balls, mas- 


| andes, amusements to prevent him kram e with 


Himel. io 


"Rac itself, united to the passions, would only stimu- 
late their ferocity; ; for it would supply them with new ar- 


guments long after their desires were grati fied. It is in most 
men nothing, more than the relation between beings and 


their wants, that is their personal interest. Let us examine 


the effect of it, combined with love and e che two 
tpyrants of human life. ; 


Suppose a state entirely governed by bo I os Law to. 
ask, Who would be at the trouble of building houses there 
and of labouring the ground? Must not such a country 
contain servants whose industry should compensate the 
| idleness of their masters? Will not those servants be obliged 
to abstain from making love, that their masters may be 


employed in it? 3 how are the old people to pass 


their time? A fine spectacle for them truly, to behold their 


children always indulging in the dalliance of the tender pas- 


sion! Would not such a spectacle produce regret, ill-hu- 


mour, jealousy, as in our own country? Such a govern- 


7 ment, in truth, even in the islands of the South-Sea, under 
groves of the cocoa and bread- fruit trees, where there was 
nothing to do but to eat and-make love, would soon be 


tom with discord and oppressed with languor. 


If, on the other hand, a nation were under the dominion 
5 of ambition solely, it would come still sooner to destruction, 
either from external enemies or it's own citizens. How could 
it be reduced to form under one legislator, or how can we 

85 conceive the possibility of ambitious men voluntarily sub- 


mitting to another man? Those who have united them, as 


Romulus, Mahomet, and all founders of nations, have 
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commanded attention and obedience only by speaking in 
the name of the DIT V. But supposing this union accom- 
plished, could such an association ever be nappy * ? Let his- 
torians extol conquering Rome ever so highly, is it credible | 
that her citizens then deserved the appellation of fortunate ? 
What, while they were devastating the globe, and causing 
floods of tears to low, were there at Loos no hearts op- 
pressed with terror, no eye overflowing for the loss of a son, 
father, husband, or lover? Were the slaves, the greatest 
part of her inhabitants, happy ? Was the Roman Generel b 
himself happy, crowned with laurels and mounted on a 
triumphal car, around which, by a military law, his sol- 
diers-were singing songs in which his faults were exposed, 
to prevent his waxing proud and forgetting himself? 


This very people, however, 80 disposed to pursue their 5 
own glory through the calamity of others, were obliged, in 


order to Merle the horror of it, to veil the tears of the 
nations with the interest of the gods, as we disguise with 
fire the flesh of the animals which is to serve for food. 


Rome, following the order of destiny, was to become at 


length the capital of the world. She armed her ambition 
with a celestial reason, to render her victorious over powers 
the most formidable, and to curb the ferocity of her own 

citizens by inuring them to the practice of sublime virtue. 
What would they have become had they given themselves 
up without restraint to that furious instinct? They would 

have resembled the savages of America, who burn their 
enemies alive, and devour the flesh still streaming with 
blood. This Rome at last experienced, when her religion | 
presented no longer any thing to her enlightened inhabi- 
zants except unmeaning imagery. Then were seen the two 
passions natural to the heart of man, ambition and love, 
inviting to a residencè within her walls the luxury of Asia, 

the corruptive arts of Greece, proscriptions, murders, pol- 
sonings, conflagrations, and giving her up a prey to bar- 
barous nati ans. Ihe 'Cheutates of the Gauls then issuing 
lrom the ſorebts of the north, and arriving at the Capitol, 5 
made the Roman Jupiter tremble in his e 
Our reasons of state are in modern times less sublime, but 5 


no less fatal to che repose of mankind, A nation delivered 
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up to it's passions, and to simple rea ons of State, would 
speedily incur all the miseries incident to humanity ; but | 
Providence has implanted in the breast of man a sentiment 
to counterbalance the weight of these, by directing his de- 


existence of the Deity, Man is not man because he 1 is a 


of religion were to be found. The sentiment of Drirv is 
natural to man. It is that illumination -which St. John 
| denominates the true light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. 'F condemn certain modern 
authors, some even missionaries, for having asserted that 
certain nations were destitute of all sense of DEITV. This 
is the blackest of calumnies with which a nation can be 
branded, because it entirely strips them of the existence of 
5 every virtue; and if such a nation betrays any appearance 
of virtue, it can only be under the impulse of hypocrisy; 
. for there can be no virtue distinct from religion. Those 
Writers however furnish the means of refuting this imputa- 
tion, by acknowledging that these very atheistical nations 
on certain days present homage to the moon, or retire into 
the woods to perform certain ceremonies, carefully con- 
eealed from strangers, but which clearly demonstrate they 
have ideas of the DEIT V. 5 5 


not that they all raise themselves to Him after the manner 
of a Newton and a Socrates, in contemplation of the general 
harmony of his works, but by dwelling on those of his 

benefits which interest them the most. The Indian of Peru 
Worships the sun: he of Bengal, the Ganges, which ferti- 


shores; the Samolède of the north, the rein-deer which 
feeds him. The wandering Iroquois demands of the spirits 
which preside over the lakes and forests plentiful fishing and 
hunting seasons. Many worship their kings; but all nas 
tions, to endear to men those august dispensers of their fe- 


their origin, Such are in general the gods of the nations; 


sires far beyond this world; I mean the sentiment of the | 


reasonable, but a religious animal. 
Cicero and Plutarch have remarked, that, up to their 
unde; not a single people was known among whom no traces 


All nations have the sentiment of the existence of 605 


lizes his plains; the black lolof, the ocean, which eools his 


| licity, have called in the aid of some divinity to consecrate 


— 


— 
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but ide the pazsions interpose, and darken this divine in- 


stinct, and blend with it either the madness of ambition, or 


the seduction of voluptuousness, you behold them pros- 


trating themselves before serpents, crocodiles, and other gods 
too abominable to be mentioned. You behold them of- 
fering in sacrifice the blood of their enemies and the virgi- T7 
nity of their daughters. The character of a people and it's 


religion are the same. Man feels this celestial impulse so 


irresistibly, that on ceasing to take the Drix v for his model, | 


he never fails to make one after his own image. 19 Io 
There are therefore two powers in man, the animal and 

divine. The first presents the sentiment of his wretched- 

ness, the second that of his own excellence ; and from their 


conflicts are produced” the varieties and contradiftions of : 
human life. 5 : 


By the sentiment of our e we become alive to 
every idea of asylum and protection, of ease and accommo- 


dation. Hence most men cherish the thought of calm re- 


treats, of abundance, and all the blessings which bountiful 


Nature has provided on the earth to supply our wants. 
This sentiment gave to Love the chains of Hymen, that 
man might one day find the companion of his pains in that 
of his pleasures, and that children might be ensured of the | 
assistance of their parents. This sentiment frequently min- 
gles with the moral affeQions ; it looks for support in 


kriendship, and for encouragement in commendation. It 


renders us attentive to the promises of the ambitious man, 
: and eager to follow him like slaves, seduced by the ideas of 
protection with which he amuses us. Thus the sentiment 


of our wretchedness is one of the most powerful bonds of 


ä political Society, though it attaches us to the earth, 


The sentiment of Deity impels us in a contrary direc- 
ton.“ This conducted Love to the altar, and dictated to 


: * "_w of the lover the first vows of Kqelity ; : thus 3 : 


9 Sin any one ab 1 ths FR Fr 8 all the others e . 


it. Does it not well deserve to be remarked, that all the writings of 
atheists are insufferably dry and uninteresting? They sometimes fill you 


with astonishment, but never touch the heart; they exhibit caricatures. 
only, or gigantic ideas 3 ; they are totally dextitute of order, of e 


and of zensibility. 


* 
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and of virtue. Satisfied with the consciousness of having 


contradictory passions; hence those frivolous hopes and 


lence to those of Nature. Consider that at death all the 
troubles of the animal come to a period; that all the enjoy- 


| eternal. 


the first children to Heaven before political law existed; 
rendered love sublime and friendship generous; with os 
hand it succoured the miserable, and opposed the other 
to tyrants; it became the moving principle of generosity 


deserved well of mankind,. it nobliy disdained the recom- "1 
pense of applause. 

When these two zentiments cross each other, that is, 
when we attach divine instinct to perishable objects, and 
the animal to things divine, our life becomes agitated by 


fears with which men are tormented. My fortune is made, 
says one, I have enough to last me for ever ; and to-mor- 
row he drops into the grave. How wretched am I! says 
another, 1 am undone for euer; and death is at the door to 
deliver him from all his woes. We are bound down to life, 
said Montaigne, by the merest toys, by a glass ; Ves, and 
| wherefore? Because the sentiment of immortality is im- 
pressed on that glass. If life and death frequently appear 
insupportable to men, it is because they associate the senti- 
ment of their end with that of death, and the sentiment of 
infinity with that of life. Mortals, if you wish to live 
happy, and die in composure, let not your laws offer vio- 


ments of a moral being commence; the rewards of virtue, 
undervalued perhaps or despised by the world, but which 
eee us while on the earth to a W righteous | and 


When thine two instincts unite, they confer upon us the 
higbest pleasure of which our nature is susceptible; for in 
them our two natures, if I may so express myself, enjoy at 

once. We now proceed to trace the instin& of Divinity in 
our physical sensations, by attempting to ee . taint 
des of the nature of man. 1 5 


o PHYSICAL SENSATIONS. 


The physical sensations are all testimonies of our mi isery. 
Man is so sensible to the pleasure of the touch because he 15 | 
naked ; to clothe Pirates be must. Strip the (86 iruped, 
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plant, and worm. If from vegetables and animals he is 


zupplied with food, he is obliged to employ a great deal of 


cookery, and many combinations, in preparing his ali- 1 


ments. Nature has treated him with severity, for he is the 


only animal for whose wants she has made no immediate 
provision. Our philosophers have not sufficiently studied 


this perplexing distinction. How! a worm provided with 
it's auger or file; the insect enters into life in the midst of a 
vrofugton: of fruit proper for his subsistence ; he by and by 
finds in himself the means of spinning and weavitig g his own 
garment; then he transforms himself into a gaudy butter- 


tly, and ranges uncontroled, abandoning himself to all the 
delights of love, and re- perpetuating bis species without 


anxiety or remorse; whereas the son of a king is born com- 


pletely naked, amidst tears and groans, standing in need all 


his life long of the assistance of another; under the neces- 
sity of maintaining an unremitting conflict with his own 
species, and frequently finding in himself his most formi- 


dable enemy! Of a truth, unless we are all only children 


of dust, it would be a thousand times better to enter upon 
existence under the form of an insect, than that of an Em- 


peror. But man has been abandoned to the most abject | 


misery only that he meat Have won, cane recourse to the 
fret of powers.” LO m PAs Bhi / 


Oo the 8 if Ta acting. 


There i is no one physical sensation but what awakens i in e 


man some sentiment of the Deity. 


To begin with the. grossest of all our senses, nt of ; 


* | 


eating wt drinking ; all nations, in the savage state, be- 1 


lieve the Drvixiry had need to support life by the same 
means that men do; hence the origin of sacrifice. Hence 
also has proceeded in many nations the custom of placing 
viands on the tombs of the dead. The wives of the Ame- 

rican savages extend this mark of solicitude even to infant: 
who die upon the breast. After having bestowed upon them 

tac right of sepulture, they come once a day for several 


weeks, and press from the nipple a few drops of milk upon 


the grave of the suckling. This is positively affirmed by 


the e Charley oix, who was frequently an e 
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of the fact. Thus the sentiment of Deity, and that of the 


immortality of the soul, are interwoven with our affections 


the most completely animal, and nn va materna} 


_ tenderness. 


But man, not atiofied with: eit ting ben sl beings 


to a share of his repast, has elevated kiinedf to their rank, 
by the physical effects of those very aliments. Savage na- 
tions have been discovered who scarcely possessed industry 


to procure food, but not one who had not invented the 


means of getting drunk. Man is the only animal sensible 
of that pleasure. Other animals are content to remain in 
their sphere: man is making perpetual efforts to get out 
of his. Intoxication elevates the mind. - All religious fes- 

_ tivals among Savages, and even polished nations, end in 
: feasting, i in which men drink till reason is gone: they begin 
it is true with fasting, but intoxication closes the scene. 


Man renounces human reason that he may excite in himself 


emotions that are divine. The effect 'of intoxication 1s to 
convey the soul inte the bosom of some deity. You { 
ways hear topers celebrating in their songs Bacchus, Mx 
Venus, or the God of Love. It is remarkable that mer 
not abandon themselves. to blasphemy till they arrive at a 
\ 8tate of intoxication ; for it is an instin& as common to the 


soul to cleave to the DEIT v when in it 8 natural state, as | 


| to abjure Un when corrupted by vice. 


Of the Sense of 8 melling.. 
The pleasures of smell are peculiar to man; for I do not 


EO ompichand under it the olfactory emanations by which be 


forms a judgment of his aliments, common to him with 


most animals. Man alone is sensible to perfumes, and em- 


ploys them to give energy to his passions. Mahomet said 
that this elevated his soul to Heaven. Whatever may 


be in this, the use of them has been introduced into the te- 
ligious ceremonies and political assemblies of many na- 
tions. The Brasilians, and savages of North-America, ue 


ver deliberate on any object of importance without smok ing 
tobacco in a calumet. The habit of using tobacco has now 
become 80 powerful, that a person who has acquired it wi 


rather forego bread for a day than his tobacco, This plan 
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is TS? TAY a real poison; it affects at length the olfac- 
tory nerves and sometimes the sight. But man is ever dis- 
posed to impair his physical constitution, provided he can 

strengthen! in — the intellectual sentiment. 


of the once of Seeing. 
What has been said in detailing certain general laws of 


Nature, harmonies, conformities, contrasts, and opposi- : 


tions, refers principally to the sense of seeing. I do e 
speak of adaptation or correspondence; this belongs to the 
sentiment of reason, and 18 entirely distinct from matter. | 


The other relations are in truth founded on the reason itself 


of Nature, which communicates delight by means of co- , 
lours and forms generative and generated, and inspires me- 


lancholy by those which announce decomposition and de- | 


struction. But without entering upon that vast and inex- 
haustible subject, I shall at present confine myself to certain 
optical effects, which involuntarily excite in us the senti- 1 


ment of some of the attributes of Deity. 


One of the most obvious causes of the pleasure we e derive 


© from the sight of a great tree arises from the sentiment of 
infinity kindled in us by it's pyzamidical form. The de- 
crease of it's different tiers of branches and tints of ver- 


dure, always lighter at the extremities of the tree than in 
the rest of it's foliage, give it an apparent interminable ele- 
vation. We experience the same sensations in the horizon- 


tal plan of landscapes, in which we frequently perceive sue- 


cessive hilly elevations flying off one behind another till the 
last melt away into the heavens. Nature produces the same 


effect in vast plains by means of the vapours which rise 


from the banks of the lakes, or channels of the brooks and 
rivers that wander through them; their contours are multi- 
plied in proportion to the extent of the plain; they present 


themselves on different plans; sometimes they stand still, 


like curtains drawn along the skirts of the forests ; ; some- 


times they mount into eviumns over the brooks of the mea- 
dows; sometimes they are quite gray, at others illumined 


aud penetrated by the rays of the sun. Under all these as- 
pects they display, if I may use the erpresion, several per- 
pectives of 1 in infinity itself. 


3 
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1 say nothing of the delightful spectacle the heavens 
sometimes present in the disposition of the clouds. I gg 


AE 


not know of any philosopher who has even suspected their 
| beauties were subjected to law. It is certain, however, 
that no animal which lives in the light is insensible to their 
effects; but the harmonies of heaven are to be felt only by 
the heart of man. All nations, struck by their ineffable 
language, raise their hands and eyes to rat in the invo- 
| pai motions of joy or grief. 9 8 0 bY ge 


Reason however tells them God is every Where. n 


comes it that no one stretches out his arms toward the 
earth or the horizon in the attitude of invocation? Whence 
comes the sentiment which whispers to them, God 7; in 
| heaven? Is it because heaven is the place where light 


dwells? Is it because the light itself which discloses all ob- 


; jets to us, not being like our terrestrial substances liable 
to be divided, corrupted, destroyed, and confined, seems to 
Present something celestial in it's substance? It is to the 
sentiment of infinity which the sight of the heavens inspires, 
that we must ascribe the taste of all nations for building 
5 temples on the summit of a mountain, and the invincible 
Propensity the Jews felt to worship upon high places. 
There is not a mountain on the islands of the Archipelago 
but what has it's church, nor a hill in China without it's 
pagoda. If, as some Philosophers pretend, we never form 
a judgment of the nature of things but from the me- 
chanical results of a comparison . ourselves, the 


elevation of mountains ought to humiliate our insignif- 


cance. But the truth is, thees sublime objects, by elevating | 
us toward heaven, directs thither the soul of man by the 
sentiment of infinity ; and disjoining us from things terres- 
trial, waft us to the. enjoyment of beauties of much longe er 
duration. 


The works of Nature . present . kinds of 


| infinity at once: thus, for example, a great tree, with a 


trunk cavernous and covered with moss, conveys the senti- 
ment of infinity as to time and elevation; it exhibits a mo- 


nument of ages past. If to this is added infinity of exten- 
sion, as when we perceive through it's solemn branches 
N prodigiously remote, our veneration increases. Go 
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on, and add to these the different ridges of it it' 8 ; mass, in ons". 


trast with the profundity of the valleys and level of the 
_ plains; it's venerable half-lights, which play with the azure 


of the heavens; and the sentiment of our own vwretched- 
ness, which it relieves by ideas of the protection it affords. 
in the thickness of it's trunk and in it's august summit agi- 
tated by the winds, the majestic murmurs of which seem to 
eympathize with our distress: a tree, with all these harmo- 
nies, seems to inspire an inexpressible religious awe, Pliny, | 
in conformity to this idea, says, trees were the first temples | 


| of the gods. 


The sublime! impression they produce becomes stil more 5 
profound when they recal some sentiment of virtue, as the 


recollection of those who planted them or whose tombs 


they shade. It is from an effect of this sentiment that the 
mountains of Greece and Italy appear more respectable D 


than those of the rest of Europe, though of no higher anti- 


quity, because their monuments, in ruins as they are, call 


to mind the virtues of the persons who inhabited them. 


In general the different sensations of infinity increase by 
the contrasts of physical objects which produce them. Our 
5 painters would give a powerful effect to their back-ground 5 
scenery, if chey opposed to it the frontispiece, not only in 
colours and forms as they sometimes do, but in nature. 


The great art of moving is to oppose sensible objects to in- 
tellcctual. The soul there takes a daring flight. It soars 


from the visible to the invisible, and enjoy 8, if I may be _ 
allowed the expression, in it's own way, by extending itself 


into the unbounded fields of sentiment and of intelligence. 
Among certain Tartar tribes, when a great man dies, his 


5 groom after the interment leads out the horse which his 

master was accustomed to ride, places the clothes which | 
he wore on the horse's back, and walks him, in profound 7 

silence before the assembly, who by that HOO are 


melted into tears. 


In all scenes of passion where the intention is to pets 
strong emotions, the more the principal object is circum- 


scribed, the more extended is the intellectùal sentiment re- 
sulting from it. Such is the nature of the human soul; so 
far from being material it lays hold only of corresponden- 
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cies. The less you display to it Physical objects the more 


you awaken in it intellectual feelings. 


| Of the due of Hearing. | 
Plato calls hearing and seeing the senses of the soul. 1 


$uppose he qualifies them particularly by this name, bo- 
cause vision is affected by light, which is not properly 
speaking a substance; and hearing by the modulations of 
the airs, which are not of themselves bodies. Besides, 
these two senses convey only the sentiment of correspon- 
dencies and harmonies, without involving us in matter as 
smelling does, which is affected only by the emanations 
from bodies; tasting by their fluidity; and touching by 
their solidity, softness, heat, and other physical qualities. 
Though hearing and seeing be the direct senses of the soul, 
we ought not however thence to conclude that a man born 
deaf and blind must be an idiot. The soul sees and hears 
by all the senses. 


The sense of hearing i is the We r organ a intelli- 


gence ; ; it is adapted to the reception of speech, a faculty 
peculiar to man, which, by it's infinite modulations, is 
the expression of all the correspondencies of Nature and 
feelings of the human heart. But there is another language 
appertaining still more particularly to this first principle of 
ourselves, to which we have given the name of gentimeni: 
Inn · nn > 


This science possesses the cp power of 


rousing and quieting the passions, in a manner indepen- 
dent of reason, and of kindling. sublime affections disen- 
gaged from all intellectual perception. It is so natural to 

man, that the first prayers addressed to the Dix v, and the 

original laws among all nations, were set to music. Man 
Jones a taste for it only i in polished society, the very lan- 

= guages of which at length lose their accentuation. The fact 
is, that a multitude of social relations destroy 1 in a state of : 
| refinement the correspondencies of Nature. In that State 
we reason much, but scarcely feel any longer. 


The AuTuor of Nature has deemed * 1 3 4 


4 sounds to be 80 necessary to man, that every situation upon 
the earth has it's singing bird, and all over the globe they 


 Gscover an _— which attracts them to the habitation 
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of man; If there be but a single hut in à forest, all the 
song- birds of the vicinity come and settle round it. Nay 


none are to be found except in places which are inhabited. 


The melodies of song-birds have similar relations to the 
ates! they occupy, and even to the distances wich they live 
from our habitations. The lark, wo nestles among our 
corn, and delights in soaring perpendicularly till we lose 
sight of him, mine; his voice to be heard in the air when 
no longer perceptible to the eye. The swallow, WhO z 
grazes the walls of our houses as he flies, and reposes on 
our chimneys, has a small gentle chirping voice which docs * 
not stun the ear, as that of the songsters of the grove would 


ww 


do; but the solitary nightingale makes Himself! heard at the . 


distale of more than half a league. He mistrusts the vi- | 
_ cinity of man; nevertheless always' places himself within 
the reach of vis ear. He chooses, for this effect, places ; 


which are the best conductors of sound, that their echoing 


may give more action to his voice. Having.stationed him- 
self in his orchestra, he warbles an unknown drama, which 

has it's exordium, exposition, recitative and catastrophe, 
2 intermingled sometimes with the most extravagant bursts 
of joy, sometimes with bitter and plaintive notes of recol- 


lection, expressed by long and deep sighs. He raises his 


song at the commencement of that season which renews 5 
the face of Nature, and seems to present man with a repre- . 


sentation of the restless career which lies before him. 


Every bird has a voice adapted to the times and stations : 
of it's destination, and relative to the wants of man. The 
loud clarion of the cock calls him up to labour at the dawn | 
of day. The brisk and lively song of the lark invites the 
swains and shepherdesses to the dance; the voracious 1 
thrush, which appears only i in autumn, summons the rug. 
tic vine-dresser to the vintage. Man alone is attentive to a 
the accents of the feathered race. Never will the deer, who 


heds tears copiously over his own misfortunes, sigh over 


those of the complaining Philomel. Never did the labo- 


rious ox when led to the slaughter after all his painful ser- 
vices, turn his eyes toward = and say:; Solitary bard, 
behold in what manner man rewards his servants !'* _ 

. has PRONE these distractions and consonances of | 
N _ 
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fortune over volatile beings, that our soul, susceptible of 
every wo, finding occasions of extending that susceptibility, 
might be enabled to alleviate the pressure. She has ren- 
a 1 insensible bodies themselves capable of these commu- 
nications. She presents frequently in scenes which pain 

the eye, others which delight the ear, and soothe the mind 
with interesting recollections. Thus from the bosom of fo- 
rests she transports us to the brink of waters, by the rust- 
ng of the aspins and poplars. At other times she conveys, 


E- when we are by the side of the brook, the noise of the sea, 


and manœuvres of navigation, in the murmuring of reeds 
shaken by the wind. When she can no longer veduce our 
reason by foreign imagery, she lulls it to rest by the charm 
of sentiment: : she calls forth from the bosom of the forests, 
meadows, and valleys, sounds ineffable, which excite | 
| e 1 0 N and Plunge, us into FOO Sleep. | 


07 the Sew of 7 ouching.. 


1 shall make but few reflections on the sense of touching. | 
It ! is the most obtuse of all our senses, and nevertheless 1s 
in some sort the seal of our intelligence. To no purpose 
is an object exposed to the examination of the eye, in every 


Possible position; we cannot be persuaded that we know : 


it, unless we are permitted to put it to the touch. This 
instinct proceeds perhaps from our weakness, which seeks 
in those approximations points of protection. The sense 
in question, however, blunt as it is, may be made to com- 
municate intelligence, as is evident from the example ad- 
duced by Chardin, of the blind men of Persia, who traced 
3 geometrical figures with their fingers, and formed a very 
accurate judgment of the goodness of a watch by handling 
the parts of the movement. 
Wise Nature has placed the ier organs of this sense, 
diffused over the whole surface of our skin, in our hands 
and feet, members the best adapted to judge of the quality 
of bodies. But that they might not lose their sensibility by 
frequent shocks, she has beotpwed on them a great degree 
of pliancy, by dividing them into several fingers and toes, 
and these again into several joints; farther, she has furnish- 
: 4d them, 0 on the points of contact, with elastic half-pincers, 
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which ent at once resistance in ther callous and pro- 
minent parts, and an exquisite sensibility in the retreating. 
It astonishes me, however, that Nature should have UE 5 
fused the sense of touching over the whole human body, 
thence exposed to variety of suffering, while no considera- 
ble benefit seems to result from it. Man! is the only ani- 


mal laid under the necessity of clothing himself. Some in- 


sects indeed make cases for themselves, as the moth; but 
they are produced in places where their clothing is, if 1 may 
say so, ready made. This necessity, become an inexhaus- 
tible source of human vanity, is one of the most humiliat- 
ing proofs of our wretchedness. Man alone is ashamed of 
appearing naked. This is a feeling of which I do not R 
cern the reason in Nature, nor the similitude in the instince 
of other animals. Besides, independently of all sense of 
shame, he is constrained by powerful necessity to clothe ; 
himself! in every variety of climate: 
It is, I believe, on account of the eee of the 
flies, common and very necessary in the marshy and hu- 
mid places of hot countries, that Nature has placed but few 
quadrupeds with hair . shores, but quadrupeds with 
scales, upon which the 
ing. It is perhaps also for this reason that hogs and wild- 
boars, which frequent such places, are furnished with hair 
long, stiff, and bristly, which keep volatile insects at a dis- 
tance. Nature has not employed, in this respect, any one 
precaution in behalf of man. Of a truth, on contemplat- | 
ing the beauty of his forms, and complete nakedness, it is 
impossible not to admit the ancient tradition of our origin. 
Nature, in placing him on the earth, said to him: Go, 
degraded creature, animal destitute of clothing, intelligence 
without light; go and provide for thy own wants; it ball _ 
not be in thy power to enlighten thy blinded reason, but 
by directing it continually toward Heaven, nor to sustain 
_ thy miserable life without the assistance of beings like thy- 


ies have not the means 'of fasten- 


self. And thus out of the misery of man N up the 35 


two commandments of the law. I 


OF THE 2ENTIMENTS. OF THE SOUL. : 
Mental AﬀeAions. * 
C chall speak of mental affections chiefly to Göstinguich 


oy them from the sentiments of the soul: for example, the 
pleasure comedy bestows is widely different from that of 
which tragedy 1 is the source. The emotion which excites 
laughter is an affection of the mind, or of human reason; 
that which dissolves us into tears is a sentiment of the soul. 
Not that I would make of the mind and soul two powers 5 
ol a different nature; but it Seems that the one is to the 
other what sight is to the body; mind js a faculty, soul the 
principle of it: the soul is as it were the body of our intel- 
ligence. I consider the mind as an intellectual eye, to 
which may be referred the other faculties of understanding, 
as the imagination, which apprehends things future; memory, 
which contemplates those that are past; and Judgment, 
Which discerns their correspondencies, The 1 impression af 
these different acts of vision sometimes excites in us a sen- 
timent denominated evidence; s and i in that case this last per- 150 
: ception belongs immediately to 2 soul, as it sometimes 
5 excites in us a delicious emotion; but, raised to that, it is 


. no longer in the Province of mind; because when we be- 


gin to feel we cease to reason; 3 it is no longer vision, it is 
| employment. 1 | | 
As our education and manners direct us owa our per- 


nal interest, hence the mind employs itself only about 1 


social conformities, and that reason, after all, is but the 
interest of our passions; but the soul, left to itself, pursues 15 
the conformities of Nature, and our Sentiment is always the 
: interest of mankind. . 
Ihus, I repeat it, mind is ah perception of the lavrs 5 
| nociety, Sentiment that of the laws of Nature. Those who 
display the comformities of society, as comic writers, sati- 


5 rists, epigrammatists, and even the greatest moralists, are 


men of wit. Those who discover the conformities of Na- 
ture, as tragic and other poets of sensibility, the inventors 
of arts, great philosophers, are men of genius. The first 
class belong to one age, season, nation or Junto; ths others 
: to — and mankind. 
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We mall be still more sensible of the difference between 
mind and soul, by tracing their affections in opposite pro- 
gresses. Whenever the perceptions of the mind are carried 
up to evidence, they are exalted into a source of exquisite 55 
pleasure, independently of every particular relation of inte- 
rest; because they awaken a feeling within us. But when 
we analyze our feelings, and refer them to the examination 
ot the mind, or reasoning power, these sublime emotions 
vanish; for we then refer them to some accommodation of 
society, fortune, system, or some other personal interest, 
whereof our reason is composed. Thus, in the first case, 
we change our copper into c and 1 in the gecond, our 
gold into copper. #17: 6&1 
Again, nothing can be less adapted witty 0 to the 
study of Nature, than the reasoning powers of man; for 
though they may catch here and there some natural con- 
formities, they never pursue the chain to any great length: 
besides there is a much greater number which the min 
does not percetve, berause it always brings back every 
thing to itself, and to the little social or scientific order 
within Which it is circumscribed. As it refers every thing 
to it's oven reason, and seeing no Teaggn for existence but 
on earth, it then concludes that in fa& it shall not in thet 
case exist. To be consistent, it ought equally to conclude = 
that it does not exist now; for it certainly can discover 
neither in itself nor in "Ty nes þ fora an actual reason 
x for: it's existence. 3 
We are convinced of our existence by a power PE I 
superior to our mind, which is sentiment, or intellectual 
feeling. We shall carry this natural instin& with us into 
our researches respecting the existence of the Drirv, and 
the immortality of the soul; subjects on which our versa- 
tile reason has so frequently engaged, sometimes on this, 
sometimes on the other side of the question. Though our 
insutficiency be too great to admit of launching far into this 
unbounded career, we presume to hope that our percep- N 
tions, nay our very mistakes, may encourage men of genius 
to enter upon it. These sublime and eternal truths seem 
so deeply impressed on the human heart, as to become the 
a Principles f our intellectual feeling, and to manifest chem 
Sb 4 


\ 
1 
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selves in our most ordinary affections, as by: the wildes ex- 
cesses ve our Pen 2 © | 


7 | Inmcence. Fo 2 
The sentiment of innocence exalts us toward the . 


and prompts us to virtuous deeds. The Greeks and Ro-? 
mans employed little children to sing in their religious fes- 
| tivals, and to present their offerings at the altar, in the view 
of rendering the gods propitious to their country by the 
spectacle al thfark 3 innocence. The sight of infancy calls 
men back to the sentiments of Nature. When Cato of 
| Vtica resolved to put himself to death, his friends conceal- 
ed his sword; and upon his demanding it with expressions - 
of violent indignation,” they Akers it by the hand ofa 
child: but the corruption of the age had stifled in his heart | 
. whe Sentiment nien! innocence ought 8 R N | 


AN | Pi iy. | | 
The r of i innocence is the Satie source Sat com- 


passion; hence we are more deeply affected by the suffer- 
3 ings of a child than by those of an old man. The reason 
is not, as certain philosophers pretend, because the resour- - 
ceͤs and hopes of the child are inferior; for they are in truth 
greater than those of the old man, frequently infirm and 
hastening to dissolution, whereas the child is entering into 
life; nt the latter has never offended; he is innocent. 
This sentiment extends even to animals, which in many 
cases excite our sympathy more than rational creatures do, 
from this very consideration, that they are harmless. 


Thus the sentiment of innocence develops, in the heart 


of man, a divine character, that of generosity. It bears not 
on the calamity abstractedly considered, but on a moral 
quality, which it discerns in the unfortunate being who is 
5 the object of it. It derives increase from the view of inno- 
cence, and sometimes still more from that of repentance. 
Man alone is susceptible of it; not by a secret retrospect to 
himself, as some enemies of the human race have pretended; 
for were that the case, on stating a comparison between a 
child and an old man, both unfortunate, we ought to be 


more affected by the * _= the old man, considering 
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; we * removing fen the wretchedness of childhood, and 
drawing nearer to that of old age: the contrary however 
takes place, in virtue of Ws moral zentiment Wen 1 have 


alleged. 


When an old man'is noh the moral sentiment of his 


distress is excited with redoubled force; a proof that pity 


in man is by no means an animal affection. The senti- 
ment of innocenee is a ray of the Divinity. It invests the 
unfortunate person with a celestial radiance which falls on 
the human heart, and recoils, kindling it with generosity, 
that other flame of divine original. It alone renders us sen- 


ble to the distress of virtue, by representing it as incapa- 
ble of doing harm; for otherwise we might be induced to 
consider it as eien for itself. In this case it would ex- 


Cite rather admiration than pity. 


{Lowe of Ccuntry. 


This sentiment is, still farther, the source 0. lere ot 1 
5 country, because it brings to recollection the gentle and 
pure affections of our lier years. It increases with ex- 

tension, and expands with time, as a sentiment of a cele- 

tial and immortal nature. They have i in Switzerland an 
ancient and simple musical air called the rans des vaches. 
The music of this air produces an affect so powerful, that 
the playing of it was prohibited in Holland and France . 
before the Swiss soldiers, whom it caused to desert. I ima- 
vine that the rans des vaches must imitate the lowing and 
bleating of the cattle, the repercussion of the echoes, and 
other associations, which made the blood boil in the veins 
of those poor soldiers, by recalling to their memory the val- 
leys, lakes and mountains of their country,* the compa- 
nions of their early life, their first loves, the recollection of ol 


- their 8 os 56m and the like. [2 


| * I bave been told that Poutaveri, the fndian of Otaheits, [3-58 was. 
some years ago brought to Paris, on seeing, in the royal garden, the paper- 


mulberry- tree, the bark of which is in that island manufactured into cloth, 


he exclaimed: Ab! tree of my country ! Though physical sensations attach 
us so strongly to country, moral sentiments alone can give them a vehement 


intensity. Ti me, ere blunts the former, gives oly A Keener "ye to te 


K latter. | 
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av; STUDIES or NATURE. 


The love of country strengthens in proportion as it is in- 


nocent and unhappy. For this reason savages are fonder 
of their country than polished nations; and those who in- 
Habit regions rough and wild, than those who live in fer- 
tile countries and * elimates. Never could the court of 


Russia prevail upon a single ,Samoiede to leave the shores 
of the frozen ocean, and settle at Petersburg. Some Green- 


landers were brought in the course of the last century to 


5 Copenhagen, where they were most kindly entertained, but 


soon fretted themselves to death. Several were drowned 


in attempting to return home in an open boat. They be- 

held the magnificence of the court of Denmark with ex. 
treme indifference; but there was one in particular who 
| wept whenever he saw a woman with a child in her arms; 


hence it was con ject ured this unfortunate man was a father. 


The gentleness of domestic education, undoubtedly, thus 


attaches those poor people to the place of their birth. 


In nations whose infancy is rendered miserable, and cor- N 
rupted by irksome, ferocious, and unnatural education, 
there is no more love of country than of innocence. This 
is one cause why so many Europeans ramble over the 
world, and accounts for our having so few modern monu- 
ments in Europe, because the next generation never fails to 
destroy the monuments of that which preceded it.. Hence 
our books, fashions, customs, ceremonies, and languages 


ere obsolete so soon, and are entirely different this age 


from what they were in the last; whereas all these purticu- 
lars continue the same among the sedentary nations of Asia, 
for a long series of ages together; because children brought 
up in Asla, in the 1 of their parents, and treated 
With much gentleness, remain attached to the establish- 
ments of their ancestors out of gratitude to their memory, 
and to the places of their birth from the recollection of their 5 


- SOPHIE and innocence. = 


or THE SENTIMENT. or ADMIRATION. 35 


The sentiment of admiration transports us ey : 


into the bosom of DIT Y. If it is excited by an object in- 
| $piring delight, we convey ourselves thither as to the source 


of joy; if terror is roused, we flee thither for refuge. la 


{ 
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either case, admiration exclaims in these words, Ah my 
God! This we are told, is the effect of education merely, 
in the course of which frequent mention is made of the 
name of God; but mention is still more frequently made 
of our father, of the king, of a protector, of a celebrated 
üterary character. How comes it then that when we feel 
ourselves standing in need of support, in such unexpected 
concussions, we never exclaim, Ah my king! My if sci- 
ence were concerned, Ah Newton! 
If the name of God be frequently mentioned in «this ons 0 
gress of our education, the idea is quickly effaced in af= 
fairs of this world; why then have we recourse to it in 


extraordinary emergencies? This sentiment of Nature is 
common to all nations, many of whom give no theologi- 


cal instruction to their children. The inhabitants of all 
countries, under extraordinary emotions of surprise or ad- 
miration, make, in their own language, the same exclama- 
tion which we Wy and lift up their hands and eyes to 2 
| Heaven, 13 
| 07 Fa Mar e e | 
The e os admiration is the source © of the instinct . 
* men have in every age discovered for the marvellous. 
We seek continually, and diffuse it principally over the 
commencement and close of human life: hence the cradles 
and tombs of so great a part of mankind have been enve- 
loped i in fiction. It is the perennial source of our curio- 
sit y; it discloses itself from early infancy, and is long the 85 
companion of innocence. Whence could children derive 


the taste for the marvellous? They must have falry-tales; 1 


and men must have epic poems and operas. The mar- 
vellous constitutes one grand charm of the antique statues 
of Greece and Rome, representing heroes or gods, and 
contributes to our delight, in the perusal of the ancient 


history of those countries. There is a marvellous in the 


religion of the ancients which consoles and elevates human 
nature, whereas that of the Gauls terrifies and debases it. 
The Greek and Roman gods were patrivt:, like their great 
men. Minerva had given them the olive, Neptune the 
horse; deities who protected the city and the people. 


But chose of the ancient Gauls were ante Us, their bas ö 
e 
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Tons, and afforded protection only to the Druids. They 
must be glutted with human sacrifices. 
As admiration is an involuntary movement of the soul 
toward Deity, consequently sublime, several modern au- 
thors have strained to multiply this kind of beauty in their 
productions, by an accumulation of surprising incidents; 
but Nature employs them sparingly in her's, because man 
is incapable of frequently undergoing concussions so vio - 
- Jent. She discloses by little and little the light of the sun, + 
the expansion of flowers, the formation of fruits. She gra- 
| dually introduces our enjoyments by a long series of har- 
monies; she treats us as human heings ; that is as machines 
| feeble and easily deranged; she veils Deity from. « our view 
he IE we imac be able to e bis W N 


The Pleafu re 5 2 


This is the reason that mystery possesses 80 many charms. 
Pictures placed in the full glare of light, avenues in straight 
lines, roses fully blown, women in gaudy apparel, are far | 
from being the objects which pleaſe us most. But shady 
valleys, paths winding through the forests, flowers ſcarcely 
| half-opened, and timid shepherdesses, excite the sweetest 
and moſt lasting emotions. The lovelineſs and respecta- 
| bility of objects are increased by their mysteriousness. 
Sometimes by antiquity, which renders monuments vene- 
rable ; sometimes by distance, which diffuses charms over 
objects in the horizon; sometimes by names. Hence the 
sciences retaining Greek names, though they frequently 
denote only the most ordinary things, impose more respect 
than those with only modern ones, though these may be 
more ingenious and useful. The construction of ships, 
and art of navigation, for example, are more lightly prized 
by our modern Iiterati, than other physical sciences of the 
most frivolous nature, but dignified by Greek names, Admi- 
Tation, accordingly, 1s not a relation of the understanding, 
or a perception of reason, but a sentiment of the soul, 
arising from a certain undescribable instinct of Deity, at 
sight of extraordinary and mysterious objects. This is so 
indubitably certain, that admiration is destroyed by the 
science which enlightens us. If I exhibit to a savage an 


- STUDY 1 1} os 


elle Aang out of a stream of inflamed spirit of 1 wine, 1 
throw him into an ecstasy of - admiration ; he feels himself 
disposed to fall down and worship the machine; he vene- 
rates me as the god of fire, as long as he comprehends it 
not; but no sooner do I explain the nature of the process, 


than 150 admiration ceases and he on- upon me as a 
cheat. : | 
| . Pa of e N 
Fans an effect of these ineffable sentiments, 4 uni- 
: versal instincts of Deity, ignorance is become the inex- 
| haustible source of delight to man. We must not confound, 
as all our moralists do, ignorance and error. Ignorance is 
the work of Nature, and often a blessing to man; whereas 
error is frequently the fruit of our pretended sciences, and 
always an evil. Let political writers boast of our wonder- 
ful progress in knowledge, and oppose to it the barbarisin 
of past ages, it was not 1gnorance which then set all Europe 
on fire, and inundated it with blood, in settling religious 
disputations. A race of ignorants would have been quiet; 
the mischief was done by persons under the power of error, 
who then vaunted their superior illumination, as we now 
do ours, and into whom the European spirit of education 
: had instilled this error of early infancy, Be the First. 
How many evils does ignorance conceal, which we are 
doomed to encounterin the course of human lite, beyond the 
possibility of escaping; the inconstancy of friends, the revolu- 


tions of fortune, calumnies, and the hour of death itself s 


tremendous to most men. The knowledge of ills like these 
would mar all the comfort of living. 1 many blessings 5 
does ignorance render sublime! the illusions of friendship, . 
and of love, the perspectives of hope, and the very trea- 
sures which science unfolds. The sciences inspire delight 


only when we enter upon the study of them, at the period 


when the mind, in a state of ignorance, plunges into the 
great career. The point of contact between light and 
darkness presents to the eye the most farourable state of 
vision: the harmonic point of admiration, is when we be- 
gin to see clearly; but it lasts only an instant. It vanishes 
together with ignorance. The elements of geometry may 

have impassioned young minds, but never the aged, unless 
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not so with the history of Nature; the more her works 
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in certain illustrious mathematicians who proceeded from 


discovery to discovery. Those sciences and passions only, 


subjected to doubt and chance, ſorm enthusiasts at r 


age of life, as chemistry, avarice, play, and love. 
For one Pleasure science bestows, and causes to perch; in 
the bestowing, 1gnorance presents a thousand which flatter 


us infinitely more. You demonstrate to me that the sun is 
_ a fixed globe, the attraction of which gives to the planets 
one half of their movements. Had they who believed it 
to be conducted round the world by Apollo an idea less 
sublime? They imagined at least that the attention of a 
God pervaded the earth, together with the rays of the orb 
= day. It is Science which has dragged down the chaste 
Diana from her nocturnal car: she — banished the Ila- 
| madryads from the antique forests, and the gentle Naiads 
from the fountains, Ignorance had ed the gods to 
partake of it's joys and it's woes, to man 8 wedding, and 
to his grave: Science discerns nothing in either except the 8 
5 elements merely. She has abandoned man to man, and 
thrown him upon the earth as into a deſert. 


It is not to the illumination of science the Deity com- | 


municates the most profound sentiment of his attributes, 
but to our ignorance. Night conveys to the mind a much 
grander idea of infinity than all the glare of day. In the 
_ day-time I see but one sun; during the night I discern thou- 


sands. The sun discovers only a terrestrial infinity, the 
night discloses an infinity altogether celestial. O, myste- 


rious ignorance, draw thy hallowed curtains over those en- 

1 chanting spectales! Permit not human science to apply to 

them it's chearless compasses. Let not virtue be reduced 

henceſorth to look for her reward from the justice and the 

5 zensibility of a globe! Permit her to think that there are, 

in the universe, destinies far different from those which ill 
up the measure of wo upon this earth, 


Science is continually shewing us the. boundary of our | 


reason, and ignorance is for &ver removing it. In my so- 
litary rambles 1 do not ask the name and quality of the 
person who owns. the distant castle: the history of the 


master frequently disfigures that of the landscape. It is 
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are Piel the more is our admiration an The knows 

ledge of the works of men is agreeable only when the mo- 
nument we contemplate has been the abode of goodness. 
What little spire is that which I perceive at Montmorency? 
It is that of St. Gratian, where Catinat lived the life of 
a sage, and under which his ashes were laid to rest. My 
soul, circumscribed within the precincts of a small village, 

_ takes it's flight, and ranges over the capacious sphere of the 
age of Louis XIV. and hastens thence to expatiate through 


a sphere more sublime than that of the world, the sphere of "ITN 
virtue, Thanks to my ignorance I can give the reins to-". 


the instinct of my soul. I plunge into infinity. 1 pro- 

long the distance of places by that of ages; and to com- 

plete the illusion, I make that: enchanted. Pot the habita- 3 
tion of . | | 


- OF THE SENTIMENT OF MEL ANCHOLY. 


| Beneficent Nature converts all her phenomena into so 
"many sources of pleasure to man; and if we attend to 


her procedure, it will be found that her most common ap- 
pearances are the most agreeable. 55 enjoy pleasure, for 


example, when I see old moss y walls dripping, and hear £ 
the whistling of the wind, mingled with the clattering of 
rain. These melancholy sounds, in the night-time, throw 
me into a soft and profound sleep. 


1 cannot, tell to what physical law Philosophers may 
refer the sensations of melancholy ; I consider them as the 


most voluptuous affections of the soul. Melancholy is 
dainty; it proceeds from it's gratifying at once the body 
and soul; the sentiment of our misery, and of our excellence. 
In bad weather, the sentiment of my human misery is 
tranquillized by seeing it rain, while I am under cover; by - 
hearing the wind blow violently | while I ain comfortably 
in bed. J, in this case, enjoy a negative felicity. With 
this are afterwards blended some of those attributes of the | 
Divinity, the perceptions of which communicate such ex- 
quisite pleasure to the soul. It looks as if Nature were 
then conforming to my situation, like a sympathizing 
friend. She is besides at all times so interesting, under 


whatever aspect she exlubits herself, chat when it rains 4 
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| think I see a beautiful woman in tears. She seems to me 
more beautiful the more that she wears the appearance of 
affliction. In order to be impressed with these sentiments, 
which J venture to call voluptuous, I must have no project 
in hand of a pleasant walk, of visiting, of hunting, which 
perhaps would put me into bad humour to enjoy bad wea- 
ther, our soul must be travelling abroad, and the body at 
rest. From the harmony of chose two powers of our con- 
_  $titution, the most terrible revolutions of Na ature frequently 
85 interest us more e than her fert 0 


The Pleacure of Rain. - 


1 for some time believed man had an unaccountable t taste 
or destruction. If a monument is within reach of the po- 
pulace, they are sure to destroy it. I have seen at Dresden, 
beautiful statues of females, mutilated by the Prussian 
soldiery, when in possession of that city. The common 
people have a turn for slander, and take pleasure in le- 
velling the reputation of all that is exalted. This malevo- 
lent instinct is not of Nature; it is infused by the misery 
of individuals, whom education inspires with an ambition, 
interdicted by society, and which throws them into a ne- 
gative ambition. Incapable of raising, they are impelled 
to lay every thing low. This taste for ruin is not natural, 
but simply the exercise of the power of the miserable. | 
Man in a savage state destroys the monuments only of his 5 


enemies; he preserves those of his own nation; he is na- 


turally ! better than man in a state of society. for he 
never slanders his compatriots. 

The passive taste for ruin is however nülßerak Our 
Vvoluptuaries embellish their gardens with artificial ruins; 
savages delight in melancholy repose by the brink of the 
sea, especially during a storm, or in the vicinity of a cas- 
; cade surrounded by rocks. Magnificent destruction pre- 
sents new picturesque effects; and this curiosity, combined 
with cruelty, impelled Nero to set Rome on fire, to enjoy 
the spectacle of a vast conflagration. This kind of affec- 
tion, by no means connected With our physical wants, has 
induced certain philosophers to allege, that our soul, being 
W a state of agitation, took Pleasure in all extraordinary 
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emotions; but they have advanced their axiom as lightly 
as many others with which their works abound. | First, 


the soul takes pleasure in rest as in commotion; it is a har- 
mony very gentle, and easily disturbed by violent emo- 


tions; and granting it to be in it's own nature a move- 


ment, I do not see that it ought to take pleasure in those 
Fhich threaten it with destruction. Lucretius has come 
much nearer to the truth, when he says, tastes of this sort 
arise from the sentiment of our own security, heightened 


by the sight of danger to which we are not exposed. It 


is a pleasant thing, says he, to contemplate a storm from | | 
the shore. From "this reference to self, it is that the com- 


mon people delight in relating by the fire-side, during the 


winter evenings, rightful stories of ghosts, of men losing x 

themselves by night in the woods, of highway cakes, 
From the same sentiment also, the better sort take pleasure 
in the representation of tragedies, the description of bat- 


tles, of shipwrecks, and of the crash of empire. The 


security of the snug tradesman is increased by the danger 
to which the soldier, the mariner, the courtier is exposed. 1 
5 Pleasure of this One: arises s from Ge: sentiment of our mi- 


er. 


But 3 is a more anions 8 withina us, wha | 
. pleasure from ruin independently of all picturesque 
effect, and every idea of personal security; it is that of _ 


Deity, which ever blends itself with our melancholy af- | 
* fections, and constitutes their principal charm. 


The heart of man is so naturally disposed to benevo- 


lence, that the spectacle of a ruin which brings to recol- 
lection only the misery of our fellow men, inspires us with 
horror, whatever may be the picturesque effect it presents. | 
It is not so with ruins, effected by time. These give plea- 
sure by launching us into infinity ; I they carry us several 
ages back, and interest us in proportion to their antiquity, .. 
Hence the reason why the ruins of Italy affect us more 
than those of our own country; the ruins of Greece more 
than those of Italy; and the ruins of Egypt more than those 
of Greece. The ruins in which Nature combats with hu- 


man art inspire a gentle melancholy. In these she disco- 


Vers to us the vanity of our labours, and the perpetuity of 


% 
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her own. A fine style of architecture always produces 
beautiful ruins; the plans of art, in this case, forming an 


alliance with the majesty of those of Nature. The in- 
terest of ruin, however, is greatly eight won some 
moral entiment is blended with it. 0 | | 


The Proms of 7 „ 1 


0 Non monuments are more interesting than the tombs of | 
men, especially those of our on ancestors. Every nation, 


in a state of Nature, and even many of those which are 


_ civilized, have made the tombs of their forefathers the cen- 

tre of their devotions, and an essential part of their reli- 
gion, those whose fathers" rendered themselves odious to 

their children by a gloomy and severe education, excepted. 
The tombs of progenitors are all over China among the prin- 
.__ eipal embellishments of the suburbs of their cities, and of 
the hills in the country. They form the most powerful 
bonds of patriotic affection among savage nations. When 
the Europeans have sometimes proposed to these a change 
of territory, this was their reply : Shall we say to the 5 
bones of our fathers, Arise, and accompany us to a fo- 
„ reign land?“ They ee tonmaered this Ro as 
 insurmountable. 
| Tombs have furnished to the tab takemis of Young 
and Gesner, imagery the most enchanting. . Our voluptu- 
_ aries, who sometimes recur to the sentiments of Nature, 
have factitious monuments erected in their gardens. These 
are not it must be confessed the tombs of their parents. 
But whence could they have derived this sentiment of fu- 
nereal melancholy, in the very midst of pleasure? Must 
it not have been from the persunsion that something still 
subsists after we are gone? Did a tomb suggest to their 
imagination only the idea of a corpse merely, the sight of 


it would shock rather than please them. How afraid are 
most of them at the thought of death! To this physical 
idea then some moral sentiment must undoubtedly be 


united. The voluptuous melancholy resulting from it 


arises, like every other attractive sensation, from the har- 
mony of two opposite principles; the sentiment of our 


ene 4 — unite on beholding the Hat habitation 
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of mankind. A 20m 4 is a monument erefted on the con- 
fines of the two worlds. 

It first presents the end | of the vain ; dioguictudts of life, 
and the image of everlasting repose : it afterwardsawakens in 
the confused sentiment of a A blessed immortality, the probabi- 
lities of which strengthen in proportion as the person whose 
memory is recalled was a virtuous character. There our 
veneration fixes. This is so unquestionably true, that 
though the dust of Nero and of Socrates is the same, no 
one would grant a place in his grove to the remains of the 
Roman Emperor, were they deposited even in a silver 
urn; whereas every one would exhibit those of the philo- 
sopher in the most honourable place of his best apartment, 
were they een, 
It is from this intellectual instinct in favour of. virtue, . 
that the tombs of great men inspire us with a veneration 
$0 affecting. From the same sentiment too, those which 
contain objects once lovely excite so much pleasing regret ; | 
the attractions of love arising out of the appearances of 
virtue. Hence were are moved at the sight of a little 
hillock which covers the ashes of an amiable infant, from 
the recollection of it's innocence; and melted into tender- 
ness on contemplating the tomb of a young female, by 
her virtues the delight and hope of her family. To render 
such monuments interesting, bronzes, marbles, and gildings, 
are unnecessary. The more simple they are, the more 
energetic is the sentiment of melancholy. They produce a 
more powerful eftect when poor than rich, antique than 
modern, with details of misfortune than titles of bonaur, 
with the attributes of virtue than those of power. In the 
country principally their impression is most felt. A sim 
ple unornamented grave there, causes more tears to flow 
than the gaudy splendor of a cathedral interment. There 
grief assumes sublimity, ascends with the aged yews in the 
church d, extends with the surrounding hills and plains, 5 
and allies itself with all the effects of Nature. E 

Oppressive labour and humiliation, are incapable of 

extinguishing the impression of this sentiment in the 
breasts of even the most miserable. For two years, 
says Father du Tertre, in his History of the Antilles, our 
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-negro Dominick, after the death of his wife, never - fallea 
when he returned from his employment, to take the little 
boy and girl he had by her to the grave of the deceased, 

over which he sobbed and wept for more than half an hour 
together, while the poor children frequently caught the in- 


fection of his- sorrow. What a funeral oration tor a wife 
and a mother! This man however was Sung but a 
£0 "wretched slave. | PRE. 1 
There results from . view of ruins er sentiment 
bo. Jikdapetidant of all reflection, that of heroism. Great gene- 
rals have employed their sublime effect to exalt the courage 
of their soldiers. Alexander persuaded his army, loaded 
with the spoils of Persia, to burn their baggage; and that 
inſtant they are ready to follow him all over the world. 
William, Duke of Normandy, on landing his troops in 
England, set fire to his own NE" and the mes oa of the 
b kingdom was effected. 0 
Do ruins excite sentiments 80 nb as © obs of Ration 
| 4 They represent this vast prison of the earth subject itself to 
destruction, and detach us at onee from passion and preju- 
dice as from a momentary theatrical exhibition. When 
Lisbon was destroyed by an earthquake, it's inhabitants on 
escaping from their houses embraced each other; high and 


low, friends and enemies, Jews and Inquisitors, known 


and unknown, each shared his clothing and provisions with 
those who had none. 1 have seen something similar to this 
on board a ship on the point of Fin in a storm. The 
first effect of calamity, says a celebrated writer, is to 
r Ber the soul, the second to melt it down; because 
the first emotion in man, under the pressure of calaraity, is 
to rise up toward the Deity ; the second, to fall back into 
physical wants. This last effect is that of reflection, but 
the moral and sublime sentiment almost always takes pos- 
session 'of me heart at sight of a ee 3 


e of Nature. 3] | 


bes predictions of the approaching n of the 
World spread over Europe some ages ago, many persons di- 
vested themselves of their property; and the same thing 
"would W END at this * should similar opinion 


* 
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rn . kn 
be in, with effect. But such sudden and total ruins 
are not to be apprehended in the "infinitely sage plans of 


Nature ; under Them N is N head but what | is by 7 


them repaired. 


The apparent. ruins of the Hhibe; as the 10118 which 1 
roughen it's surface, have their utility. Thlese appear as 15 


ruins in our eyes, because they are neither square nor po- 
lished, like the stones of our monuments; but their anfrac- 
tuosities are necessary to the vegetables and animals destined 


to find in them nourishment and shelter. Only for beings 
vegetative and sensitive has Nature created the fossil king- 
dom; and when man raises useless masses out of it to these 
objects on the surface of the earth, she een her chisel, to 
employ them in the general harmony. 


If we attend to the origin and end of her works; bed of 


— nations will appear frivolous. It is un- 

necessary that potentates should rear enormous masses f 
stone to inspire me with respect from their antiquity. K 
little flinty pebble of the brook is more ancient than the py- 
ramids of e If I feel disposed to blend some moral 

sentiment with the monuments of Nature, I can say to my<- 
zelf on seeing a rock, Here, perhaps, the good Fenelon 
reposed while meditating the plan of his divine Telema- 


chus. Thus I embrace at once the past and future at 7 
sight of an insensible rock, and which, in consecrating it 


to virtue, by a simple inscription, I render infinitely more 


venerable than by Jecoratin 8 it n the five rr ** ar- uf 5 
OY 1 * Dd - 


F o. the Ploanare f Solitude. ves 
ele 7 renders Solitude attractive. Solitude Aatters : 


our animal instinct by inviting us to a retreat so much more 


tranquil as the agitations of our life have been more rest- 
less; and it extends our divine instinct, by opening perspec- 


tim of natural and moral beauties with all the attraction of 


Sentiment. From the effect of these contrasts, and this 
double harmony, no solitude is more soothing than that 


adjoining to a great city, and no popular festivity more 


azreeable than when enjoyed in the bosom of a solitude. 
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or uE SENTIMENT or r LOVE. TY. 


-If love were only a physical sensation, E would beer tw 
lovers to reason and act conformably to the physical laws 
of the body, were my object to disgust the grossest libertine. Pes 
It's principal act is accompanied with the sentiment of 
Shame in the men of all countries. No nation permits pub- tur 
le prostitution; and though enlightened navigators may Wl * 
Have advanced that the inhabitants of Otaheité conformed WR m 
to this infamous practice, observers more attentive have since $I 
adduced proof that, as to the island in question, it was a 
chargeable only to young women in the lowest rank of so- © 
eiety, but that the other e e enen che modes tu; 
common to all mankiud. a 
- Independently of the color eauses of 8 ich It 
are unknown to me, I think I discern one in the two th 
powers which constitute man. The sense of love being, if lo! 
I may sc express myself, the centre to which all the phy- | $h 
zical, sensations converge, there results a powerful opposi- by 
tion to that other intellectual power from which are derived th 
the sentiments of divinity and immertality. Their contras Wl > 
is the more collisive, that the act of the first is in itself ani- WI 
mal and blind, and the moral sentiment which usually ac- WI 7+ 
companies love, more expansive and sublime. The lover 
accordingly, to render his mistress propitious, never fails to * 
make this take the lead, and employs every effort to amal- cc 
gamate it with the other sensation. Thus shame arises from ki 
the combat of these two powers. Children naturally have a 
it not, because love is not yet unfolded in them; young de 
persons have a great deal of it, because those two powers ch 
are acting in them with all their energy; and, most old P. 
people have none at all, because they are past the sense of . 
love from a decay of nature, or have lost it's moral senti- i 
ment from the corruption of society; or, which is a com- Ir 
mon case, from the effect of beth. e by the concur- Bl ” 
= rence of these two causes. 01 
As Nature has rn to . province je” his pennen, 
designed to be the means of re- perpetuating human life, all . 
the animal sensations, she has likewise united in it all tbe tl 
sentiments of the soul 80 chat love presents to two. loves 
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not only the sentiments of our whats and the instinct of 
our misery, as those of protection, assistance, confidence, 
zupport, repose, but all the sublime instincts besides which 
elevate man aboye humanity. In this sense Plato defined 
love to be an nn 158 on 3 in 2 of young! 
peaples, «fins 
Whoever . wi to by nin with: human na- 
ture has only to study that of love; he would perceive” 
ringing out of it all the sentiments I have spoken of, and 
many others I have neither time nor talents to unfold. We 
shall remark, that this natural affe&ion. discloses it's prin- 
cipal character by giving it all the advantage of a complete 
extension. It is in the season when each plant re- perpe- 
tuates itself by it's flowers and fruit that it acquires all it's 
perfection and the characters which invariably. determine it. 
t is in the season of love that the birds of song redouble 
their melody, and that those which excel in beauty of co- 
lour array themselves in their fmest plumage, the various 
shades of which they delight. to display. It is then the lusty 
bull presents his forehead, and threatens with the horn; 
the nimble courser frisks along the plain; the ferocious ani- 
mals fill the forests with their roaring, and the tigress, ex- 
haling the odour of carnage, makes the Solitudes of Airioa. . 
round! with her hideous. yells. 
It is ikewise in the season of loving, that all theaffoQions 7 
| natural to the heart of man unfold themselves. Then inno- 
cence, candour, sincerity, modesty, generosity, heroism, 


_—— 


* 
1 — T7 
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: holy faith, are expressed with grace ineffable in the attitude 
and features of two young lovers. Love assumes in their 
7 duls all the characters of religion and virtue. They quit 
5 the tumultuous assemblies of the city and the corruptive 
; WH paths of ambition, to seek some sequestered spot, where 
en way be at liberty to mingle and exchange the tender 
- WH vows of everlasting affection. Lost at times in a religious 
- W intoxication, they consider each other as beings of a supe- 


Mi nor order. In the widely extended universe they behold no 
other felicity but that of living and dying together, or rather 


„ they have lost all sight of death. Love transports them 
nntco ages of infinite duration, and deaths scems to them ay; 
„ehe transition to n. union. 
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0. © "STUDIES OF NATURE. 
But chould cruel destiny separate them, neither prospects 


{of fortune nor friendship can afford consolation under the 


loss. They had reached heaven, they languish on earth, 
they are hurried in despair into a cloister, to employ the 


remaining dregs of life in re-demanding of Gop the felicity 


of which they enjoyed but one transient glimpse. Nay, long 


after their separation, when age has frozen up the current 

of sense; after having been distracted by numberless anxieties | 
foreign to the heart, the bosom still palpitates at sight of the 
tomb which contains the object once so tenderiy beloved. 
They had parted with it in the world, they hope to see it 
again in heaven. Unfortunate Heloisa! what sublime 
emotions were kindled in thy soul by the ashes of thy Abe= | 
lard! Such celestial emotions cannot possibly be the effect 
of a mere animal act. Love is not a slight convulsion, as 
M ,arcus-Aurelius calls it. To the charms of virtue and the 
sentiment of her divine attributes love is indebted for all that 
enthusiastic energy. Vice itself, in order to e must 


All the forms of orgartized 0 express intellectual 


Fa ridding not only to the eyes of man who studics Nature, 
baut to those of animals, instructed at once by their instinct. 
An animal expresses in it's features some ruling passion, as 
_ cruelty, sensuality, cunning, stupidity. But man alone, 
unless debased by the vices of society, bears upon his coun- 
tenance the impress of a celestial origin. Every trait of 
beauty may be referred to some virtue; as to innocence, 
 candour, generosity, modesty, and 8 It is to their 
influence man is indebted for the respect and confidence of 
the brute creation, unless they have been forced out of Na- 

15 ture by unrelenting persecution on the part of man. 


However charming the harmony of the colours and forms 


5 of the human figure, there is no visible reason why it's phy- 
sical effect should exert an influence over animals, unless 
the impress of some moral power were combined with it. 
Plumpness of form, or freshness of colouring, ought rather 
to excite the appetite of ferocious animals than their respect 
or love. Finally, if we distinguish their impassioned cha- 
racter, they also ean distinguish ours, and form a very ac- 
_ curate judgment as to our being cruel or pacific, The 


[ 
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game-birds, b fly the sanguinary fouler gather confi * 
dently around the harmless Shepherd. 

Beauty is said to be arbitrary ; but this opinion 1 Lady - 
already refuted by an appeal to matter of fact. The mutila- 
tions of the negroes are the effects of superstition or of a 
faulty education. Ferocious animals themselves are struck 

at sight of these deformities. All travellers agree that when 
lions or tygers are famished, which rarely happens, and 
thereby compelled to attack caravans in the night, they fall 
first upon the beasts of burden, and next upon the Indians 
or the black people. The European figure, with it's sim- 
plicity, has a much more imposing effect than when disfi- * 
gured by African or Asiatic ebaragters, tt, *. 

When not degraded by the vices of society, the expression 4 
of the human face is sublime. A Neapolitan, J. B. Porta, _ 
tried to trace in it relations to the figures of beasts, and 
composed a book embellished with engravings, representing 
the human head under the forced resemblance of various 
animals, His system favours: certain modern opinions, and 
is allied to the hideous changes which the passions produce 
in the human form. There is not, however, a single beau- 
tiful touch in a figure but what may be allied to some mo- „ 
ral sentiment relative to virtue and to Deity. Ugliness e 
might be also referred to some vicious affection, as jealousy, 
avarice, gluttony, or rage. Our philosophers are wide of 
the mark when they attempt to make the passions the only 
moving principles of human life; could they be presented 5 
with the expression of all the passions collected in one 
eingle head, it would appear more horrid than chat of 
Wei ; it would be a likeness of Nero. 5 1 8 

Every passion has an animal character, as J. B. Porta ex- 2 F 
cellently observed. But every virtue too has it's animal 

6 character; and never is a physionomy more interesting than 

| when you distinguish 1 in it a celestial affection confliting | 

| with an animal passion. Nay, I do not know whether it 

be possible to express a virtue otherwise than by a triumph .__ 

. of this kind. Hence modesty appears s0 lovely on the face 

sofa ycung female, because it is the conflict of the most 

. powerful of animal passions with a sublime sentiment. The 

i erpression of sensibility like wise renders a face extremely 
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, 336 STUDIES or NATURE. 
interesting, because the soul then she wos it is suffering, and 
this sight excites a virtue in ourselves, namely the sentiment 


of compassion. If the sensibility of the figure in question 
is active, that is, if it contemplates the misery of another, 


it strikes us still more, as it then eee the divine er- 
| pression of generosity. | 


The most celebrated statues and diane of antiquity 


owe much of their high reputation to the expression of the 
harmony of the two opposite sentiments of passion aud vir- 
tue. For example, an affecting piece from the pencil of 
Aristides of Thebes represented Biblis languishing to death 
of the love she bare to her own brother. In it there must 
have been distinctly represented the sentiment of virtue re- 
pelling a criminal passion, and that of fraternal friendship 
recalling the heart to love under the very appearances of 
virtue. These cruel consonances; despair at the thought 

of being betrayed by her own heart, the desire of dying to 
conceal her shame, that of life to enjoy the sight of the be- 
loved object, health wasting away under the pressure of 
Conflicts so painful, must have expressed, amidst the lan- 
guors of death and life, contrasts the most interesting on the 


countenance of that ill-fated maid. 


In another picture of the same Aristides was apprecented ; 
to admiration, a mother wounded in the breast during the 


siege of a city giving suck to her infant. She seemed af aid, 


mays Pliny, lest it should draw in her blood with her milk. 
Alexander prized it $0 highly, that he had it conveyed to 
Pella, the place of his birth. What emotions must have 
been excited, in contemplating a triumph so exalted as that 
of maternal Affectien absorbing all sense of DO suf⸗ 


fering! 


The most powerful effects of ve arise out of contradic- 


N tory feelings melting into eaeh other, just as those of ha- 
tred are frequently produced from similar sentiments which 
happen to clash. Hence no feeling can be more agreeable | 


| than to find a friend in a man we considered as an enemy ; 
and no mortification so poignant as meeting an enemy in 


the man whom we depended upon as a friend. These har- 
monic effects often render a slight and transient kindness 
more estimable than a continued series of good offices, and 


\ 


a momentary offence more outrageous than the declared ens. 


mity of a whole life-time ; . in the first case feelings | 


diametrically opposite graciously unite; and in the second 
congenial feelings violently clash. Hence too a single ble- 


mich! in a man of worth frequently appears more offensive 


than all the vices of a libertine who displays only a solitary 


virtue, because from the effect of contrast theſe two quali- 
ties beoome more prominent, and eclipse the others in the 
two opposite characters. It proceeds likewise from the. 
weakness of the human mind, which attaching itself always, 
to a single point of the object which it contemplates, fixes 
on the most prominent quality in framing it's decisions; 
hence we are every day falling into innumerable errors for 


want of studying these clementary principles of Nature. 


I could multiply without end proofs of the two powers 5 
by which we are governed. Enough has been said on the 
aubject of a passion the instinct of which is so blind, to 


erince that we are attracted to it, and actuated by it, from 


laws. widely different from those of digestion. Our affec- 


tions demonstrate the immortality of the soul, because they : 


expand in all the circumstances in which they feel the nts... 
tributes of Deity, such as that of infinity, and never dwell 
with delight on the earth, een on the attractions of vir⸗ 


tue and i innocence. . 


or SOME oTnER SENTIMENTS or DEITY, AND AMONG 
OTHERS, OF THAT OF VIRTUE. 


"Thaw are besides these many sentimental laws, not in my 5 
power at present to unfold, as those which suggest pre- 
sentiments, omens, dreams, the reference of events fortunate 
and unfortunate to the same epochs, and the like. Their 
effects are attested among all nations, by every man Who 
attends to the laws of Nature. These communications of 
the soul with an order of things invisible are rejected by the 
learned of modern times; but how many things exist, not 


reducible to the plans of our reason, or even perceived by it! 
There are particular laws which demonstrate the imme 


diate action of Providence on the human race, although op- 
posite to the general laws of Physics. For example, the 
Piacples of reason, Parten. and zentiment, the org of 
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vpeech and kein: are the same in men of all countries, 


yet the language of nations differs all the world over. How 


is speech so various among beings who have all the same 


wants, changing from father to son in such a degree, that 
we modern French no longer understand the language of 
the Gauls, and that the day i is coming when our posterit 
will be unable to comprehend ours? The ox of Bengal bel. 
- Jows like that of the Ukraine, and the nightingale pours 
dut the same melodious strains to this day in our climates 
as those which charmed the ear of the Bard of Mantua by 
the banks of the Po. : 


It is impossible to maintain, though alleges by certain 


writers, that languages are characterized by climates ; were 
they subjected to influence of this kind, they would vary 
where the climate is invariable. The language of the Ro- 

mans was at first barbarous, afterwards majestic, and is be- 
come at last soft and effeminate. They are not rough to 
the north, and soft to the south, as J. J. Rousseau pretends, 
who in treating this point has given far too great extension to 
Physical laws. The language of the Russians is soft, being 
2 a dialect of the Greek; and the jargon of the southern pro- 
vinces of France is harsh and coarse. The Laplanders 
speak a language grateful to the car, and the Hottentots 
cluck like India cocks. The language of the Indians of 
Peru is loaded with strong aspirations and consonants of di- 


ficult pronunciation. Any one, without going out of his 


closet may satisfy himself that the harshness or softness of « 
2 language has no relation whatever to those of latitude. 


Other observers have asserted that the languages of nas 


tions have been determined and fixed by their great writers, 
Those of the age of Louis XIV. however, already begin 10 
be antiquated among ourselves. If posterity fixes the cha- 


racter of a language to the age which has been productise 


of great writers, it is because the writings of those great 
men sparkle with maxims of virtue, and present a thousand 
perspectives of the Derry. The sublime sentiments which 
inspire, illuminate them still in the order and disposition of 
their. works, seeing they are the sources of all harmony 

From this results the unalterable charm which renders tie 
perusal of them so delicious at all times, and to the men 0 


lowing; but these reasons do not explain the diversity ob 


language winch subsists between nations. It must ever ap- 

pear to me altogether supernatural that men who enjoy che 2 

tame elements, and are subjected to the same wants, should 
not employ the same words in expressing them. One sun 
illuminates the whole carts and he bears a different 5 


in every different land. 


I beg leave to suggest a 8 effect af; a Aus 13 little 
attended to: that there never arises any one man eminently _ 
distinguished, in whatever line, but there appears at the 
tame time, either in his own country or some neighbouring . 
nation, an antagonist possessing talents and a reputation in 
complete opposition. This balancing of illustrious charac- 
ters will not appear extraordinary, as it is a consequence 
from the general law of contraries which governs the 


world, and from which all the harmonies of Nature result: 


it must therefore particularly manifest itself in the human 
race, the centre of the whole, and actually discovers itself in 
the wonderful equilibrium of the two sexes, born in equal 

numbers. It does not fix on individuals in particular, for 
we see families consisting wholly of daughters, others all 
tons; but whatever inequality of sex there may exist in the 
| variety of births in families, the equality is ee re- 
stored in the aggregate of the people. 


There! is another equilibrium no less wonderful. As many 


men perish in war, in sca- voyages, and by painful and dans 1 


gerous employ ments, it would follow that the number of 


women would daily increase in proportion. Supposing = 
there perishes annually one tenth part more of men than | 
women, the balancing of the sexes must become still more 
unequal. Social ruin must increase from the very regula- 
Tity of natural order. This however does not take place; 3 
the two sexes are always very nearly equally numerous : 
their occupations are different, but their destiny the game. 
The women, who frequently impel men to engage in ha- 


zardous enterprizes to support their luxury, or who foment 
animosities and even kindle wars among them to gratify 
weir Ta. $ are s carried off: in the security of . aud 
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ill nations. The moral goodness of a period characterizes 
a language, and transmits it unaltered to the generation fol- 
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indulgence, by maladies to which men are not subject; but 


which frequently result from the moral, physical, and poli- 
tical pains which men undergo in consequence of them. 


Thus the equilibrium of birth between the sexes is re-estab. 
| Iished by the equilibrium of death. 


Nature has multiplied those e contrasts in all her 


works relatively to man; for the fruits which minister to 
our necessities frequently possess in themselves opposite 


qualities, which serve as a mutual compensation. 
These effects are not the mechanical results of climate, to 


the qualities of which they are frequently i in opposition. | 
All the works of Nature have the wants of man for their 
end, as all the sentiments of man have Deity for their prin- 
ciple. The final intentions of Nature have given to man | 
the knowledge of all her works, as it is the instinct of Deity 
which has rendered man superior to the laws of Nature, 
This instinct, differently modified by the passions, engages 
the Russians to bathe in the ices of the Neva during the | 
winter, and the nations of Bengal in the waters of the Bas l 
ges; which, under the same latitudes, has rendered women 
Slaves in the Philippine islands, and despots in the Island of 
Formosa; which makes men effeminate in the Moluccas, 
and intrepid in Macassar; and which forms, in the inhabi- 
tants of one and the same city, tyrants, citizens, and slaves. 


The sentiment of Deity is the first mover of the human 


heart. Examine a man in those unforeseen moments, when 
the secret plans of attack and defence with which social 
man continually encloses himself are suppressed, not on the 
sight of a vast ruin, which totally subverts them, but simply 
on seeing an extraordinary plant or animal: « Ah, my 

_ _ God!”” exclaims he, how wonderful this is!“ and he 
invites the first person who happens to pass by to partake 
of his astonishment. His first emotion is a transport of de- 
light which raises him to Gop; the second, a benevolent 
: disposition to communicate his discovery to men; but the 
social reason quickly recals him to personal interest. When 
cSpectators are assembled round the object of his curiosity, 
It was I, says he, who observed it first; * and, if he 
be a scholar, he fails not to apply his system to it. By and 
RF by he begins to calculate. | how much this — wil 
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bring him in, and employs the whole credit of his junto to 
puff it off, and to persecute whoever presumes to differ 
from him in opinion. Thus every natural sentiment elevates 
us to GoD, till the weight of our passions and of human in- 
stitutions brings us back again to self. J. J. Rousseau was 


accordingly right when he said 21 man was good, but 


men were wicked. 


The instin& of Deity first Ante men together, „ 


became the basis of their religion and laws. On this Virtue 
found support, in proposing the imitation of the Divinity, | 


not only by the exercise of the arts and sciences, but in the 


result of the divine power and intelligence, beneficence. It 


gave to man the sentiment of his own excellence, inspired FE. 
him with the contempt of terrestrial and transient enjoy- 
ments, and a desire after things celestial and immortal. 
This sublime attraction exalted courage to the rank of a 


virtue, and made man advance 1 to meet death 


amidst so many anxieties to preserve life. 


The instinct of Deity constitutes the charm of the per- 


| formanices we peruse with most delight, Writers to whom 
we always return with pleasure are not those who abound 
most in the social reason which endures but for a moment- 


but those who render the action of Providence continually = 


present to us. Hence Homer, Virgil, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
Fenelon, and most of the ancient writers, are immortal, and 
please all nations. Books of travels, though written art- 


lessly, and decried by multitudes, who discern in them an 


indirect censure of their own conduct, eee r the 
most interesting part of modern reading; not only by dis- 
closing new benefits of Nature, as the fruits and animals of 
foreign countries, but because of the dangers their authors 


have escaped, frequently beyond all reasonable expectation. 


Finally, it is because we love still more to hear the fictions 


of Deity blended with the _— 94 men dan to reason | of : 


i men in the history of Deity. 


This sublime sentiment inspires man with a taste for he 5 
marvellous; it balances in him the sentiment of his misery, 


which attaches him to the Pleasures of habit, and exalts his : 
coul by the desire of novelty. It is the harmony of human 
| ale, and the source of every thing delicious and euchanting . 
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in the progress of it. With this the illusions of love ever 
val themselves, always representing the beloved object as 


something divine; and to ambition it opens perspectives 


without end. A peasant appears desirous only of becom- 
ing the churchwarden of his village. Be not deceived in 

the man! open a career to him without impediment, he is 
groom, becomes highwayman, captain af the gang, a com- 
mander in chief of armies, N and never rests till he is 
wWorshipped as a god. 


With the sentiment of Deity, every thing 4 is great, Ae 


beautiful, invincible, in the most contracted sphere of hu- 
man life; without it, all is feeble, displeasing, and bitter, 
in the very lap of greatness. This conferred empire on 
Rome and Sparta, by shewing to their poor and virtuous 
| inhabitants the gods as their protectors and fellow-citizens; 


by the destruction of it they were given up, when rich and 


vicious, to slavery. To no purpose does a man surround 

bdiuimself by the gifts of fortune; when this sentiment is ex- 

cluded from his heart languor takes possession of it. If it's 

aVbsence is pralonged, he sinks into sadness, into profound 

and settled melancholy, and finally into despair, If this 
state of anxiety becomes permanent, he lays violent hands 

on himself. Man is the only sensible being which destroys 
itself in a state of liberty. Human life, with all it's pomp 
and delights, loses even the semblance of life when it ceascs 
to appear immortal and divine. 


Whatever be the disorders of society, this celestial in- 


stinct! is ever amusing itself with the children of men. It 
| Inspires the man of genius, by disclosing itself to him under 
eternal attributes. It Presents to the geometrician t the in⸗ 
etffable progressions of infinity ; to the musician, rapturous 
harmonies; to the historian, the immortal shades of vir- 
tuous men. It Sheds a lustre on the unfortunate days of 
the labouring poor. Amidst the luxury of Paris, it extracts 
Co Sigh from the bumble native of Savoy after the sacred co- 
vering of the snows upon his mountains. It expatiates 
| along the ocean, and recals from the gentle elimates of In- 


dia the European mariner to the stormy shores of the west. 


It bestows a country on the wretched, and fills with regret 


those who have lost nothing, It covers our cradles with 
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the charms of innocence, and the tombs of our Corefarbens 
with the hopes of immortality. It reposes in the midst of 
tumultuous cities, on the palaces of mighty kings, and on 
the august temples of religion. It frequently fixes it's re- 
een in the desert, and attract the attention of the uni- 
rerse to a rock. Thus are you clothed with majesty, ve 
nerable ruins of Greece and Rome! and you tod, myste- 
rious py ramids of Egypt! This is the object we are inva- 

riably pursuing; but the moment it discovers itself in some 
unexpected act of virtue, or in one of those indescribably 


sublime emotions, eal'ed sentimental touches by way of 


excellence, it first kindles in the breast an ardent moves . 
ment of joy, and then melts us into teurs. The soul. 
struck with this divine light, enjoys a glimpse of the hea- 


venly country, and anke at the thought of W exiled 5 


from it. 


| With wandering chen explor'd the heavenly nights 
— SO G% 200 08 3000. 164: Manes of nigat, - 
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55 APPLICATION or THE LAWS OF NATURE ro TUE pis- 
1 5 | - ORDERS OF SOCIETY, | 


- HAVE expored 1 in this work the errors of 3 opi⸗ © 
1 nion, and the mischief resulting from them, as affecting 
morals and social felicity. But this. would, in my own 
opinion, prove vain and unprofitable, unless I employed it 
in attempting to discover some remedies for the Georges. of 
society. 5 
Men who can turn the otreaues of their country t to their ; 
own private emolument will reproach me with being it's 
enemy, in the hacknied observation, that things have al- 
ways been so, and that all goes on very well, because all 
goes on well for them. Persons who discover and unveil 
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the evils under which the Mbouft are not her enemies; those 


who flatter her are most to be feared: 
God forbid that I should attempt to disturb, much less 


dlestroy, the orders of the state. I would on! y wich to bring 
them back to the spirit of their natural institution. W ould 
to God that the clergy would endeavour to merit by their 


virtues the distinction attached to the sacredness of their 


functions; that the nobility would protect the citizens, and 
be formidable only to the enemies of the people; that finan- 

_ ciers, directing public treasure to flow in the channels of 
_ agriculture and commerce, would open to merit the road 
which leads to useful and honourable employment; that 
Woman, exempted by her feebleness from most of the bur- 
thens of society, would fulfil the duties of her gentle desti- 
nation, those of wife and mother, thus cementing the feli- 


city of one family; that, invested with grace and beauty, 


| Ire, would consider herself as a flower in that wreath of de- 
light by which Nature has attached man to life; and while 
she proved a joy and a crown to her huſband in particular, 

the complete chain of her sex might W — 
all the other bonds of national telicity! ! 


The joy of the people involuntarily inspires me wit! joy, | 


and their misery wrings my heart, I do not reckon my 
obligation to them acquitted when I have paid a pecuniary 
consideration for their services. It is a maxim of the hard- 
| hearted rich man, That artisan and I are quit, says he, 


„ have paid him. The money which I give to a poor 


fellow for a service he has rendered me, creates nothing 
new for his use: that money would equally circulate, and 
J perhaps more advantageously for him, had I never existed. 
Fl deprive a poor workman of part of his subsistence, 1 
force him, in order to make up the deficiency, to become a 
5 beggar or a thief; if I Seduce a plebeian young woman, 1 
rob that order of a. virtuous matron ; if 1 manifest in their * 
5 eyes a disregard to religion, I enfeeble the hope which sus- 
| tains them under the pressure of their labours, Besides, 
religion lays me under an express injunction to love them. 
I am bound, therefore, to contribute my warmest wishes at 


least toward their felicity. I am able to demonstrate that 
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their moral goodness is the firmest cuppart of government, 
and that, notwithstanding their own necessities, to them 
our soldiery is indebted for the supplement to their mise- 
rable pittance of pay, and that to them the innumerable 
poor with whom the cms N swarms owe a subsistence 
wrung from penury itself. | | 
SMus Poul sürREMA Lx ESTO, wks; the ancients* 
let the safety of the people be the paramount law, because 
their misery is the general misery. This axiom ought to 
be so much the more sacred in the eyes of legislators and 
reformers, that no law can be of long duration, and no plan 
of reform reduced into effect, unless the happiness of the 
people | is previously secured. Out of their miseries abuses 
spring, are kept up, and renewed. It is from want of hav- 
ing reared the fabric on this sure foundation, that so many | 
illustrious reformers have seen their political edifice crumble. 
into ruins. If so many efforts toward reform, on the sub- 
ject of the clergy and army, of finance, courts of justice, 
commerce, and concubinage, have failed, it is because the 2 
misery of the people reproduces the same abuses. er 
Il have never seen a more flourishing country than Hol- 5 
land. The capital contains at least 180, 000 inhabitants. 
An immense commerce presents a thousand objects of temp- : 
tation, yet no robbery is committed; they do not even em- 
pioy soldiers for mounting guard. I was there in 1762, 
nad for eleven years previous to tirat period no person had 
been punished capitally. The laws however are very se- 
vere, but the people who possess the means of easily earning 
_ liveljihood are under no temptation to infringe them. 
Though they have gained millions by printing all our ex- 
| travagances in morals, politics, and religion, neither their 
opinions nor conduct have been affected by it, because the 
people are contented with their condition. Crimes Spring ; 
up only from the extremes of indigence and opulence, 5 
When at Moscow, I was . that since they had | 
opened to the people various channels of subsistence, sedi- 
tions, assassinations, robberies, and wiltul fires, had become 
less frequent than they used to be. The police at Paris pre- 
vents very alarming irregularities; but the tranquillity of 
the common People is to be accounted for from their finding 
2 5 
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the evils under which she labours are not her enemies; chose 


who flatter her are most to be feared. 
God forbid that I should attempt to disturb, much less 


destroy, the orders of the state. I would only wish to bring 
them back to the spirit of their natural institution. W ould 
to God that the clergy would endeavour to merit by their 
virtues the distinction attached to the sacredness of their 
functions; that the nobility would protect the eitizens, and 
be formidable only to the enemies of the people; that finan- 
cCiers, directing public treasure to flow in the channels of 
agriculture and commerce, would open to merit the road 
which leads to useful and honourable employment; that 
woman, exempted by her feebleness from most of the bur- 
thens of society, would fulfil the duties of her gentle desti- 
nation, those of wife and mother, thus cementing the feli- 
_ city of one family; that, invested with grace and beauty, 
she would consider herself as a flower in that wreath of de- 


light by which Nature has attached man to life; and while 


s ge proved a joy and a crown to her huſband in particular, 
the complete chain of her sex might N 
| all the other bonds of national teteity!:- 5 


The j joy of the people involuntarily 1 inspires me with Joy, : 


and their misery wrings my heart. I do not reckon my 
obligation to them acquitted when I have paid a pecuniary 
consideration for their services. It is a maxim of the hard- 
| hearted rich man, That artisan and I are quit, says he, 
«© have paid him.“ The money which I give to a poor 
fellow for a service he has rendered me, creates nothing 
new for his use: that money would equally circulate, and 
perhaps more advantageously for him, had I never existed. 
IM 1 deprive a poor workman of part of his subsistence, 1 
force him, 1 in order to make up the deficiency, to become a 
beggar or a thief; if I seduce a plebeian young woman, | 
Fob that order of a. virtuous matron ; if J manifest in their 
- 1 eyes a disregard to religion, [ enfeeble the hope which sus- 
| tains them under the pressure of their labours, Besides, 
religion lays me under an express injunction to love them. 
I am bound, therefore, to contribute my warmest wishes at 
least toward their felicity. I am able to demonstrate that 
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their moral goodness is the firmest support of government, 
and that, notwithstanding their own necessities, to them 
our soldiery is indebted for the supplement to their mise- 
rable pittance of pay, and that to them the innumerable 
poor with whom the kingdom swarms owe a beiden 
wrung from penury itself. | + N 
| Sas PoeULI $8UPREMA LEX ESTO, ond. the ancients * 

let the safety of the people be the paramount law, because 
their misery is the general misery. This axiom ought to 
be so much the more sacred in the eyes of legislators and 
reformers, that no law can be of long ae and no plan 
ol reform reduced into effect, anless the happiness of the 
people is previously secured. Out of their miseries abuses 
spring, are kept up, and renewed. It is from want of hav- 
ing reared the fabric on this sure foundation, that so many 
illustrious reformers have seen their political edifice crumble 
into ruins. If so many efforts toward reform, on the sub- 


ject of the clergy and army, of finance, courts of justice, 8 


commerce, and concubinage, have failed, it is because the : 
_ mivery: of the people reproduces the same abuses. 
I have never seen a more flourishing country than Hol- 
Hud. The capital contains at least 180, 000 inhabitants. 
An i immense commerce presents a thousand objects of temp=- _ 
tation, yet no robbery is committed; they do not even em 
ploy soldiers for mounting guard. I was there in 1762, 
and for eleven years previous to that period no person had 
been punished capitally. The laws however are very se- 
vere, but the people who possess the meaus of easily earning 
a livelihood are under no temptation to infringe them. 
Though they have gained millions by printing all our ex- 


1 travagances in morals, politics, and religion, neither their 


opinions nor conduct have been affected by it, because the 1 
people are contented with their condition. Crimes spring | 
Eg up only from the extremes of indigence and opulence. 


When at Moscow, 1 was informed, that since they bak“ 


opened to the people various channels of subsistence, sedi- 
tions, assassinations, robberies, and wilful fires, had become 
less frequent than they used to be. The police at Paris pre- 
vents very alarming irregularities ; but the tranquility of 

ay common people! is to be accounted for from their tinding DE 
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there wacker means of Subsistence than in other cities of the 


kingdom. 
The first step toward relieving the indigence of the com- 


monalty is to diminish the excessive opulence of the rich. 
It is not by them that the people live, as modern politicians 


pretend. To no purpose do they institute calculations of 


the riches of a state, the mass is undoubtedly limited; and 


df it is confined to a small number of citizens, it is no longer | 


in the service of the multitude, Wealthy men infer it to 
be more advantageous for the kingdom that a revenue of a 
| Hundred thousand crowns should be in the possession of a 
Single person than portioned out among a hundred families, 
because, say they, the proprietors of large capitals engage in 
great enterprizes. Here they fall into a pernicious error. 
The financier who possesses them only maintains a few 
footmen more, and extends the rest of his superfluity to ob- 
jects of luxury and corruption : moreover, every one being 


at liberty to enjoy in his own way, should he be a miser 


| this money is altogether lost to society, while a hundred 
families of respectable citizens could live comfortably on 
the same revenue, rear a numerous progeny, and furnish 
the means of living to many other families of the common- 


aity, by arts that: are OY useful, and favourable. to * 


morals, 


"Vabigaded 3 hould. 3 bs aches, an 


"ve put to the venality of employments, which confers 
them all on that portion of society which needs them least; 

2 plurality of offices held by one person should also be done 
away. This abolition would destroy that monied aristo- 
eracy, which, by interposing an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween the prince and his subjects, becomes in process of 
time the most dangerous of all governments. The dignity 
of employ ments would thus be greatly enhanced, and rise 
in estimation when considered solely as the reward of me- 
rit; that respect for gold which has corrupted every moral 1 


principle would be 8 that which is due to vir- ; 


tue would be heightened, and the career of public honour 
laid open to all the orders of the state. 


Our princes have been taught to believe that it was safer 


to trust to the purges than probity of their subjefts, Hepcr 
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the e of venality in the civil state; but this sophism 
disappears when we reflect that it subsists not in either the 


ecclesiastical or military order; these great bodies being, as 
to the individuals which compose them, the best ordered of 


any in the state. 


The court employs frequent change of Banton to 015 5 
the poor to live on the superfluity of "the rich. This pallia- 


tive is so far good, though subject to dangerous abuse: it 


ought to be fully Ps» de. to the profit. of the poor, by 5 
+ prohibiting every article of foreign luxury 1 in France; every 
piece of callico we import from Bengal prevents an inhabi- 


:- "tant of our own islands from furnishing the raw material, i 


and a family in F rance from spinning and. weaving it into 
cloth. Another political and moral obligation ought to be 


8 enforced, that of giving back to the "Se sex the occupa- 


tions which properly belong to them, as midwifery, milli= 
nery 5 linen-drapery, trimming, and the like, which require 
only taste and address, in order to rescue great numbers of 
them from idleness and prostitution, in which so many seek 
the means of supporting a miserable existence. 
A vast channel of subsistence to the people n be 

opened by suppressing the exclusive privileges of commer- 

cial and manufacturing companies. These companies, we 
Are told, provide a livelihood for a whole country. Their 


establishments, IJ admit, on the first glance, present an im- 


posing appearance, especially in rural situations. They 


display great avenues of trees, vast edifices, courts within 
courts, palaces; but while the undertakers are riding 3 


their coaches, the rest of the village are walking 1 in wooden 
choes. I never beheld a peasantry more wretched than in 
villages where privileged manufactures are established. Such 
15 exclusive privileges contribute more than 1s generally ima- 
8 gined to check the industry of a country. The villages of 


the Pais de Caux are in a very flourishing state, and the 


Peasantry are rich, because there are no exclusive privileges g 
in that part of the country. The privileged undertaker hav- 
ing no competitor in a country, settles the workman's wa- 


ges at his own Pleasure. | They have a thousand devices be- | 


sides to reduce the price of labour as low as they can go. 
They give chem, for example, a trifle of money in nete, 8 


26 
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and having thereby inveigled them into a state of insolven- 
cy, have them thenceforward 'at their mercy. I know a 
considerable branch of the salt-water fishery almost totally 
destroyed, in one of our sea- ports, by means of this under- 
hand species of monopoly. The tradesmen of that town at 
first bought the fish of the fishermen to cure it for sale. 
They then built vessels proper for the trade, and advanced 
money to the fishermens' wives, during the absence of their 
husbands. These were obliged, on their return, to become 
hired servants to the e to discharge the debt. He 
having thus become master of the boats, fishermen, and 
eommodity, regulated the trade as he pleased. Most of the 
Kshermen, disheartened by the smallness of their profits, 
quitted the employment; and the fishery, formerly a mine 
of wealth to the place,.is now dwindled to almost nothing. 
On the other hand, if 1 object to a monopoly which 
would engross the means of subsistence bestowed by Na- 
ture on every order of society, and on both sexes, much 
less would I consent to a monopoly that should grasp at 
those which she has assigned to every man in particular. 5 


vention, whether useful or agreeable, ought to be at least a 
vweell secured in a perpetual right over those who sell his 
book, or avail themselves of bis invention, as a feudal lord 
is to exact the rights of fines of alienation, from persons 
who build on his grounds, and even from those who re-sell 
the property of such houses. If the public suddenly lays 


demnify the author of it, to prevent the glory of his disco- 
very from proving-a pecuniary detriment to him. Did a | 
law so equitable exist, we should not see a score of book- 
vellers wallowing in affluence at the expence of an author 
who did not know, sometimes, where to find a dinner. 5 
i Immense landed Property is still more injurious than 
money or employments, because it deprives other citizens, 
at once, of social and natural patriotism. It cômes also in 
process of time into the possession of those who have em- 
ployments and money; it reduces all the subjects of the 
State to dependence upon them, and leaves no resource for 
dsubeistence but the cruel alternative of degrading themselves 


For example, the author of a book, a machine, or any in- 


hold of a useful invention, the state becomes bound to in- 


reign of the Emperor Trajan. 


Modern politics have advanced another very gross error, 
in alleging that riches always find their level in a state. 
When the indigent are once multiplied in it to a certain 
point, a wretched emulation is produced who shall give 
himself away the cheapest. Whilst the rich man, teazed 


by his famished compatriots for employment, over-rates the 


value of his money, the poor, to obtain a preference, let 
down the price of their labour, till at length it becomes in- 
àdequate to their subsistence. Hence in the best countries, 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce expire. Consult 
Brydone's Tour to Italy, respecting the luxury and extreme 
_ opulence of the Sicilian nobility and clergy, and the abject 
misery of the ame and you wilt perceive whether | 


money has found it's leyel in that island or not. 


In Nature it is that we are to look for the subsistence of 9 5 
a a people, and in their liberty the channel in which it is to 
flow. The spirit of monopoly has destroyed many of thße 
branches of it among us, which are pouring in tides of 
. wealth upon our neighbours; the Dutch, for instance, to 


whom the herring fishery has been a mine of wealth, and 
who hold out proportional encouragement to the citizens 


engaged in it. They erected a statue to the man who first 
discovered the method of smoking them, and of making 
what they call red-herring. They: thought, and justly, 1 
that the citizen who procures for his country a new source 
of subsistence, a new branch of commerce, deserves to rank 
with those who enlighten or defend it. From sueh atten-. 
tions as these we $sce en what vigilance they watch over 
every thing capable of cartributing to public abundance. 
The felicity of the inhabitants presents a spectacle still more 
interesting. I never saw all over the country so much as 
one beggar, nor a house in which there was a single brick 
or a single pane of glass deficient. But the 'Change of Am- 
Sterdam is the great object of admiration. Most of the 


good people who there assemble are dressed in brown and 


without ruffles, This contrast appeared so much the more 


"I _ . 
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by a base flattery of the passions of the great, or of going 
into exile. These three causes combined, the last especial- 
ly, precipitated the ruin of the Reue e from the ; 
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striking, that only five days before I happened to be upore 
the Palais Royal at Paris, at the same hour of the day, 
then crowded with people dressed in brilliant colours, with 
gold and silver laces, and prating about nothings, the opera, 
literature, kept mistresses, and such contemptible trifles, 
and who had not, the greatest part of them at least, a sin- 
gle crown in their pocket which they could call their own. 
Me must not suffer ourselves to be dazzled by the illu- 
sions of a prodigious commerce; here our politics have fre- 
quently misled us. 'Trade and manufactures, we are tald, 
introduce millions into a state; but the fine wools, dye- 
Stuffs, gold and silver, and other preparatives imported from 
foreign countries, are tributes which must be paid back. 
The people would not have manufactured the less of the 
wools of the country on their own account; and if it's 
cloths had been of the lowest quality, they would at least 
have been converted to their use. What does it avail a peo- 
ple to clothe all Europe with their woollens, if they them- 
selves go naked; to collect the best wines in the world, if 
they drink nothing but water; and to export the finest of 
four, if they cat only bread made of bran? Examples of 
such abuses might easily be adduced from Poland, from 
Spain, and from other copntries, which Pass for che most 
regularly governed. 
- 3. Agriculture chiefly France ought to look for the prin- 
_ eipal' means of subsistence for her inhabitants; it is the 
great support of morals and religion; it renders marriages 
easy, necessary, and happy; it eohtributes toward raising 
a numerous progeny, which it employs, almost as soon as 
they can crawl, in collecting the fruits of the eartli, or 
tending the flocks and Wende; but it bestows these advan- 
tages only on small landed Properties. Great landed pro- 
perties expose the state to another inconvenienee, hitherte 
almost unknown. The lands thus cultivated lie in fallow 
one year at least in three, and in many cases, once every 
other year. It must happen, as in every thing left to 
chance, that sometimes great quantities of such lands he 
fallow at once, and at other times very little. In those 
years undoubtedly when the greatest part of those lands 1s 
lying fallow, much less corn must be reaped than in other 
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dearth, or nnforeseen scarcity of grain which from time. to 


time falls beavy not on France only, but on the different 


nations of Europe. 6 
Nature has parcelled out the administration of agriculture 


between man and herself. To herself she has reserved the 


management of the winds, the rain, the sun, the expansion 


of plants and she is wonderfully exact in adapting the ele- 
ments conformably to the seasons: but she has left to man 

the adaptation of vegetables, of soils, the proportions which 

their culture ought to have to the societies to be maintained 
by them, and all the other cares and occupations which 
their preservation, distribution, and police demand. I con- 


sider this remark as of sufficient importance to evince the 


necessity of appointing a particular minister of agriculture. 
If he could not prevent chance-combinations in the lands 
which might be in fallow all at once, he would be able to 
prohibit the transportation of the grain in those years when 85 
the greatest part of the land was in full crop, for it is clear 
; that the following year the general produce will be so much 
less, as a considerable proportion of the lands will then of 
course be in fallow. Small farms are not subjected to such | 
vicissitudes ; they are every year productive, and almost at 
all seasons, while an endless variety of delight results from 


the labours of the happy families who cultivate them, 


Oye rich! who wish to encompass yourselves with ely- 
sian scenery, let your park-walls enclose villages blest with _ 
rural felicity. What deserted tracks of land over the whole 
kingdom might present the same spectacle! Our agricultu= 

ral companies, which there to no purpose employ their 
large plonghs of new construction, have pronounced the 
heaths of Brittany to be smitten with perpetual sterility; 
but these heaths discover, by the ancient divisions of the 
fields, the ruins of old huts and fences, that they were for- 
merly cultivated. They are at this day surrounded by farms 
in a thriving condition. I repeat an assertion already ha- 


zarded: It is not on the face of vast domaine, but into the 
basket of the vintager, and the apron of the reaper, that 


Gop pours down from heaven the precious fruits of the 


| earth, 


35% 
years. This source of distress is one of the causes of that 
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It would be necessary, to increase the national subsis- 


tence, to restore to the plough great quantities of land now 


in pasture. There is hardly a meadow in all China, a coun- 


try so extremely populous. The Chinese sow every where 


corn and rice, and feed their eattle with the straw. They 
vay it is better that the beasts should live with man than 


man with the beasts. The German horses, the most vigo- 
rous of animals, feed entirely on straw cut short, with 'Þ 
small mixture of barley or oats. Our farmers are every day 


adopting practices directly contrary to this economy. They 


turn, in meny provinces, a greatdeal of land which formerly 


produced corn into small orags-farms, to save the expence 


of cultivation, and especially to escape the titkes, Which 
their clergy do not receive from pasture- lands. The fol- 
lowing anecdote was told me, on my taking notice of 
an ancient track of corn-land which had undergone a me- 
tamorphosis of this sort. The rector, vexed at losing part 

of his revenue, without having it in his power to complain, 
said to the owner of the land by way of advice: Master 
Peter, in my opinion, if you would remove the stones from 
: hat ground, dung it well, plongh it thoroughly, and 80 | 
it with corn, you "might still raise very excellent crops.” 
The farmer, an arch, bruch fellow, perceiving the drift of 
his tithing- man, replied: Lou are in the right, good Mr. 

| Rector; if you will take the ground, and do all this to . 
shall ask no more of you than the tithe of the crop.“ 


Our agriculture will never attain it's wonted activity, 


. unless tevtored to it's native dignity. Easy and idle burghers 


who vegetate in our small cities, ought therefore to go and f 
live in the country, To determine them to this, husband- 


men ought to be exempted from tallage, seignorial exac- 


tions, and even the military service, to which they are at 


Present subjected. The state must undoubtedly be served 
when necessity requires; but wherefore _ characters of 
| humiliation to the services she imposes? Why not accept 


a commutation in money? Besides, the mcre inhabitants 


that are scattered over a country, the lighter will fall the 


burthen en those who are assessable. A man would ra- 
ther suffer in his purse, than in his self-love. 
By what fatal Seaman have we A ne the lands 
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-of France to soccage- tenures, and ennobled those of the 

New World? The same husbandman who in France must 
pay tallage, and labour on the high road, may introduce 
his children into the king's houshold, if an inhabitant of 

the West-India Islands. This injudieious dispensation of 
nobility has proved no less fatal to those foreign possessions 
than to the mother- country. Nature invited to the wil- 
dernesses of America the overflowings of European nations: 
she had there disposed every thing with an attention truly 


maternal, to indemnify Europeans for the loss of their 


country. In those regions a man need not scorch himself 


in the sun while he reaps his grain, nor to be benumbed 


with cold while tending his flocks, nor cleave the stubborn 
_ earth with the clumsy plough to make it produce aliment 
for him, nor rake into it's bowels to extract iron, stone, 
clay, and the first materials of his house and furniture. 
Kind Nature has there placed on trees, in the shade, and 
within the reach of the hand, all that is necessary and agree- 
able to human life; she has scattered about, for the pur- A 
poses at once of delight and commerce, along the rivers, in 
the bosom of rocks, and in the very bed of torrents, the 
maine, sugar- cane, chocolate-nut, and tobacco-plant, with 
many other useful vegetables, and from the resemblance of 
the latitudes of this New World to that of the different 
eountries of the Old, she promised it's future inhabitants to 
adopt, in their favour, the coffee- plant, the indigo, and the 
bother most valuable productions of Africa and Asia. Where- 
fore has the ambition of Europe inundated those happy cli- 
mates with the tears, and blood of the human race? Ah! 
had liberty and virtue collected and united their first plan- 0 
ters, how many charms would French industry have added 
to the natural fecundity of the soil, to . bs £4 groin | 


ture of the tropical regions! 
What delicious retreats might our poor rollers and pos- 


N versjoniites peasants find in thoss fortunate islands! What 
expense in garrisons might there have been spared! What 
| petty xdpnories might there have become the recompense- 

either of gallant officers. or of virtuous citizens! What nur=- 
series of excellent scamen might be formed by the turtle- 


arr. or by the still more extensive and [profitable code 
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fishery on the banks of Newfoundland! It would not have 
cost Europe much more than the expence of the settlement 
of the first families. With what facility might they have 
deen extended to the most remote distances, by forming 
them, after the manner of the Caraibs themselves, one after 
another, and at the expense of the community | Undoubt- 
edly had this natural progression been adopted, our power 
would at this day have extended to the very centre of the 
American Continent, and bidden defiance to every attack. 
Government has been tapght to believe that the indepen- 
dence of our colonies wor be a necessary consequence of 
their prosperity, and the cake of the Anglo-American colo- 
nies has been adduced in proof, But these colonics were 
not lost to Great-Britain because she had rendered them too 
happy; it was on the contrary because the oppressed them, 
Britain was besides guilty of a great error, by introducing 
too great a mixture of strangers among her colonists, There 
3s a remarkable difference between the genius of the English 
and ours, The Englishman carries his country with him 


6 ; S wherever he goes: if he is making his fortune abroad, he 
_ cmbelliches his habitation in the place where he has settled, 


introduces the manufactures of his own nation into it, there 
he lives and dies; or if he returns to his country, fixes his 
residence near the place of his birth. All the Frenchmen 
whom I have seen in the Islands consider themselves as 
strangers there. During a twenty years residence in one 
| habitation they will not plant a single tree before the door 
of the house, for the benefit of enjoying it's shade; to hear 
them talk, they are on the wing to depart next year at far- | 
thest. If they happen to acquire a fortune, away they go 


and on their return home settle, not in their native ebe 


or village, but at Paris. This natural aversion to the place 
of birth, and predilection in favour of the capital, is an ef- 
fect of several moral causes, and among others of education; 
and this turn of mind will alone for ever prevent the inde- 
pendence of our colonies. The expense of preserving them, 
and the facility with which they are ar to have 
Cured us of this prejudice, 
We have had insurrections in our 1 owing to the 
. ijudiciou choice of the Feen sent . be have 1 


* 
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All times ad them the seat of discord. How could it be 
expected that citizens who had disturbed the tranquillity of 


a long established state of society should concur in pro- 
moting the peace and prosperity of a rising community? 
The Greeks and Romans employed the flower of their 
youth, and most virtuous citizens, in the plantation of their 
colonies, and they became kingdoms and empires. What 
barm wou have ensted had choots from the tree 
France borne lilies in America, and shaded the New World 
with their majestic branches? Let the truth be frankly ac. 
knowledged, Few men admitted to the councils of Princes 
take a lively interest in the felicity of mankind, When 
sight of this great object is lost, national prosperity and the 
glory of the sovereign quickly disappear. Our politiciane, 
by introducing into the colonies the slavery of the negroes, 
have formed a connection between them and Africa, and 
broken asunder that which ought to have united them to 
their poor fellow-citizens. By giving them perpetually new _ 
civil and military rulers, who keep them under a severe 
yoke ; men, in a word, eager to accumulate fortune, they 
have betrayed ignorance of the French character, and have 

; accordingly succeeded neither i in forming colonists for Ame- 
rica nor patriots for France: they "GM mistaken at once 
the interests of their nation and of their sovereigns whom 


they meant to serve. 
These abuses are not yet ban the power of ee 


there are still lands in the New World on which a change 
may be attempted in the nature of our establisghments. 
| There are only two methods of cure; the first, to extin- 
guish division, the second, to bt and increase the i 


motives to union. 


In general, the real ppixit of patriotism, the ; ns senti- : 
ment of humanity, is very rare in Europe. When we read 
relations of the customs and manners of the nations of Asia, 
we are touched with humanity, which among them attracts 


men to each other. If, for example, an Asiatic on a jour- 
ney stops to enjoy his repast, his servants place themselves 
at his table. Should a stranger pass bys he too sits down, 


and after having made an inclination of the head to the 
master of the family, and given Gop thanks, rises and goes 
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356 STUDIES OF NATURE. 
on his way, without being interrogated who he is, whenee 
he comes, or whither he goes. This hospitable practice is 

common to the different nations of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 

rica. In those countries man is still dear to man. 

At Paris, on the contrary, if you go into the dining 
room of a tavern, where a dozen tables are spread, should 
twelve persons arrive one after another, each takes his place 
apart at a separate table, without uttering a syllable. For 

some time a profound silenee prevails, till some thoughtless 
fellow, put into good humour by his dinner, and pressed by 
an inclination to talk, takes upon him to begin the conver- 
sation. If he has the air of a person of consequence, that 
is rich, they give him the hearing; but if his appearance 
displays no mark of extraordinary distinction, had he deli- 
vered sentiments worthy of a Socrates, he is immediately 
c.ontradicted; the conversation then becomes general and 
noisy; sarcasms, perfidious insinuations, gross abuse, con- 
elude the sitting, and each of the guests retires well-pleased 
with himself, but with a hearty contempt for the rest. The 
same scenes are acted in our coffee-houses and public walks, 

Men go thither to hunt for admiration, or to criticize, It 

is not the spirit of society which n us W each 

5 other, but the spirit of division. 5 

DODiur public spectaoles farther inerease the opirit of - 
sion among us. Our most celebrated comedies usually re- 

present tutors cozened by their pupils, fathers by their chil- 
dren, husbands by their wives, masters by their servants. 


These instruct them to undervalue morals and magistrates. 


Spectacles draw together bodies of che citizens; and alienate 
their minds. ie : | 


Comedy teaches 1 us to lvl at another, and nothing 


more. No one says, when the representation is over, the 
5 Portrait of this miser resembles myself, but instantly dis- 


cerns in it the image and likeness of his neighbour. But 
on the supposition that a man should perceive himself in 
the dramatic representation, I do not perceive how the re- 
formation of vice would ensue. If my vice is held up as an 
object of ridicule, the laugh, 30 far from disgusting, plunges 
me in the deeper. 1 employ every effort to conceal it; 1 
| dean a a e without . into 50 : account, fine 


. 


Woo, ne 7 


the laugh 3 is much more eser levelled against virtue 


than against vice. 


1 do not deny that spectacles, such as tragedios, may hw 
a tendency to unite the citizens. 'The Greeks employed 


them to this effe& ; but by adopting their dramas we de» © 
viate from their intention. Their theatrical representations 
did not exhibit the calamities of other nations, but those 


which they themselves had endured, and events borrowed 


from the history of their own country. Our RT excite 


a compassion whose object is foreign to us. 


Such means as these, though more powerful than drafts 
for the militia, and than either pressing or tricking men into 
the service, are still insufficient to form real citizens. We 
are accustomed by them to love virtue and our country 
only when our heroes are applauded on the theatre. They 
delight, are applauded, powdered and perfumed ; but were 
we to meet with one pouring out his blood in some obscure 
corner, and perishing in unmerited ir, we would 
not acknowledge him to be a hero. > 
Ihe soldiery ought to be united more e with 15 
: the nation, and their condition rendered more happy. The 
King of Prussia has contrived to inspire his soldiers, not 
with the spirit of corps which divides, but the spirit of 
country which unites them, This he has accomplished by 
conferring on them most of the civil employments i in his 
kingdom, as the recompense of military services. The 
Russians employ only one, still more powerful, I mean re- 
ligion. A Russian soldier believes that to serve his sove- 


reign is to serve Gop. He marches into the field of battle 


in the full persuasion that if he falls in it he goes directly to 
Paradise. If the soldiery are sometimes guilty of irregula- 
rities, to our military institutions the blame must be. im- 
puted. I have seen others under better discipline, but know 
of none more generous. A soldier's profession is a perpe- 
tual exercise of virtue, from the necessity to which it con- 
stantly subjects the man to submit to privations innume- 


rable, and frequently to expose his life. It has religion 
therefore for it's principal support. 


It is our wretched political constitution hich produces 
in the state so many different centres. There was a time 
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on his way, without being interrogated who he is, whenee 

he comes, or whither he goes. This hospitable practice is 

common to the different nations of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 

rica. In those countries man is still dear to man. 

At Paris, on the contrary, if you go into the dining- 

room of a tavern, where a dozen tables are spread, should 

twelve persons arrive one after another, each takes his place 
apart at a separate table, without uttering a syllable. For 

some time a profound silenee prevails, till some thoughtless 


TY fellow, put into good humour by his dinner, and pressed by 


an inclination to talk, takes upon him to begin the conver- 
ation. If he has the air of a person of consequence, that 
is rich, they give him the hearing; but if his appearance 
displays no mark of extraordinary distinction, had he deli- 
vered sentiments worthy of a Socrates, he is immediately 
ceiontradicted; the conversation then becomes general and 


noisy; sarcasms, perfidious insinuations, gross abuse, con- 


elude the sitting, and each of the guests retires well-pleased 
with himself, but with a hearty contempt for the rest. The 


ame scenes are acted in our coffee - houses and public walks. 


Mien go thither to hunt for admiration, or to eriticise. It 
zs not the spirit of society Which _— ures. us toward __ 
other, but the spirit of division. 
Oiur public spectaoles farther 1 increase vids 500 of divi- 
ion among us. Our most celebrated comedies usually re- 
present tutors cozened by their pupils, fathers by their chil- 
dren, husbands by their wives, masters by their servants. 


IT hese instruct them to undervalue morals and magistrates. 


Spectacles draw together bodies of the —— and alienate 
. their minds. Fu. 


Comedy teaches us to N at axiothin; and in 
more. No one says, when the representation is over, the 


155 portrait of this miser resembles myself, but instantly dis- 
| Cerns in it the image and likeness of his neighbour. But 


on the supposition that a man should perceive himself in 


tte dramatic representation, do not perceive how the re- 


formation of vice would ensue. If my vice is held up as an 

: object of ridicule, the laugh, 30 far from disgusting, plunges 
me in the deeper. 1 employ every effort to conceal it; J 
4 become a banned 5 without taking, into Fe account, that 
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the laugh is much more irquendy levelled unt virtue 
than against vice. 


1 ho. not deny that spectacles, such as tragedies, may e 0 


a tendency to unite the citizens. The Greeks employed 
them to this effet ; but by adopting their dramas we de- 


viate from their intention. Their theatrical representations 
did not exhibit the calamities of other nations, but those 
which they themselves had endured, and events borrowed 
from the history of their own country. Our ene excite 


a compassion whose object is foreign to us. 


Such means as these, though more powerful than arafis 1 
for the militia, and than either pressing or tricking men into 
the service, are still insufficient to form real citizens. We 
are accustomed by them to love virtue and our country 
only when our heroes are applauded on the theatre. They 
delight, are applauded, powdered and perfumed ; but were 
we to meet with one pouring out his blood in some obscure 
corner, and perishing in unmerited n, * woue 

not acknowledge him to be a hero. 8 
I be soldiery ought to be united more lenny with 8 
the nation, and their condition rendered more happy. The 
King of Prussia has contrived to inspire his soldiers, not 
with the spirit of corps which divides, but the spirit of 
country which unites them. This he has accomplished by 
conferring on them most of the civil employments in his 
kingdom, as the recompense of military services. The 
Russians employ only one, still more powerful, I mean re- 
ligion. A Russian soldier believes that to serve his sove- 
reign is to serve Gop. He marches into the field of battle - -- . 
in the full persuasion that if he falls in it he goes directly to 
Paradise. If the soldiery are sometimes guilty of irregula- 
ities, to our military institutions the blame must be im- 
puted. I have seen others under better discipline, but know 
of none more generous. A soldier's profession is a perpe- 8 
tual exercise of virtue, from the necessity to which it con- 
stantly subjects the man to submit to privations innume- 
rable, and frequently to expose his life, It Has religion Z 


therefore for it's principal support. 


KH is our wretched political constitution which produces ; 
in the state 80 many different centres. There was a time 
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when we talked of our being republicans. Verily, if we 
had not a king, we should live in perpetual discord. Nay, 
how many sovereigns do we make of one single and lawful 
monarch | Every corps has it's own, who is not the sove- 


reign of the nation, Amidst these various conflicts of pa- 


ramount authority, nothing is executed, The real king, 
| the king of the people, is not gerved, | 

The same spirit of division prevails in the religion of Eu- 
rope. What mischief has not been practised in the name 
of Gop! All acknowledge the One Supreme Being, who 
created the heavens and the earth, and man; but each . 
dom has it's own, who must be worshipped according to 
a certain ritual. In his name it was that the poor Amer 


cCans were exterminated. The God of Europe is clothed 


with terror, and devoutly adored. But where are the al- 
tars of the Gop of Peace, of the Father of Mankind, of 


Him who proclaims the glad tidings of the Gospel? Let 
our modern politicians trumpet their own applause on the 


happy fruits of thoss divisions, and of an education dictated 


= by ambition. Human life, so fleeting and wretched, passes 


away in this unremitting strife; and while the historians of 
every nation, well paid for their trouble, are extolling to 
heaven the victories of their kings and pontiffs, the people 
are addressing themselves in tears to the Gon of the Human 
| Race, and, asking of him the way in which they ought to 
wall, to reach his hab:tation at length, and live a life of 
_ virtue and — vous 255 earth. 


OF PARIS. 


The greatest part of Frenchmen who acquire fordane th in 
foreign countries, on their return, settle at Paris. This upon 
the whole is no great injury to the state. The slighter their 
attachment to their country, the easier it is to fix them at 
Paris, One single point of unjon is necessary to a. great 
nation. I am fond of Paris, Next to a rural situation, 
uch as I like, I prefer Paris to any thing ] have ever seen 
in the world, I love that city for it's happy situation, 
because all the accommodations of human life are there 
collected, from it's being the centre of all the powers of the 
— and because 1 it is the a8 lum of the miserable 


50 flourishing a kingdom, 4 
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There provincial ambitions, prejudices, aversions, and ty- 
rannies, are annihilated ; there a man may live in obscu- 


rity and liberty ; there it is possible to be poor without 


being despised. The afflicted person is there decoyed out 


ef his misery by the public gaiety; and the feeble there 
feels himself strong in the strength of the multitude, Time 


was when I looked upon that city as too great; I am now. 


far from thinking it sufficiently majestic to be the capital of 


. 


I could wish, our sea- ports excepted, there were no city 


in France but Paris; that our provinces were covered only 
with hamlets and villages, and sub-divided into small 
farms; and that, as there is but one centre in the kinge 
dom, there might like wise be but one capital, Would to 

God it were that of all Europe, nay of the whole earth; 


and that, as men of all nations bring thither their industry, 


passions, wants, and misfortunes, it should give them back, 
in fortune, enjoyment, virtues, and sublime consolations, 
the reward of that asylum which they resort thither to seek! 


Of a truth, our mind, now illuminated with such various 


knowledge, wants the nobly comprehensive grasp which _ 
| distinguished our forefathers. They entertained the idea, | 


believe, of rendering it the capital of Europe. The traces 
of this design are Faible! in most of their establishments, as 


the Scottish College, the Irish, that of the Four Nations, 


and in the foreign names of the royal houshold-troops. 


| Rehold that noble monument of antiquity, the church f 
Notre-Dame, built more than 600 years ago, when Paris 
did not contain the fourth part of it's present inhabitants; 
it is more vast and majestic than any thing of the kind 
which has been since reared. Men of every nation are 
welcome there for their money; our enemies themselves 
may live quietly in it, in the very midst of war, provided 
they are rich; but above all, I could wish to render her 
good and propitious to her own children. I do not know 
of any advantage a Frenchman derives from having been 


born within her walls, unless it be, when reduced to beg- 
gary, that of having it in his power to die in one of her 
hospitals. Rome bestowed very different privileges on her 


citizens; 7 the most wretched — A them enjoyed privi⸗· ; 
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leges and honours more ample than were communicated 
even to kings in alliance with the republic. 
Pleasure An strangers to Paris; and if we trace those 
Lain pleasures up to their source, we shall find they pro- 


ceed from the misery of the people, and from the easy rate 
at which it is there possible to procure productions which 


minister to luxury. These means have been highly extolled 


by modern politicians. I do not deny that they occasion 


à considerable influx of money into a country; but at the 
long run, neighbouring nations imitate them; the money 
of strangers disappears, but their debauched morals remain. 
I ) be noblest spectacle which any government can exhibit 
is that of a people laborious, industrious, and content. 
We are taught to be well read in books, pictures, algebra, 
and heraldry, but not in men. Connoisseurs are rapt with 
admiration at sight of a Savoyard's head painted by Greuze, 
but the Savoyard himself is at the corner of the street, speak- 
ing, walking, almost frozen to death, and no one minds 
him. That mother with her children around her form a 
8 charming group; the picture is invaluable: the originals 
are ina neighbouring garret without a farthing whereupon 
3 subsist. Behold chat general officer mounted on his 
prancing courser, reviewing a body of troops: see, the 
heads, shoulders, and feet of his soldiers, arranged in the 
same straight line; the whole corps has but one en one 


movement. He makes a sign, and in an instant a thousand 
bayonets gleam in the air; he makes another, and a thou- 


sand fires start from that rampart of iron. He gallops 
Ly round those smoke- covered regiments, at the sound of drums 
and fifes, and you have the image of Jupiter's eagle armed 


with the thunder, and hovering round Etna. A hundred 
| paces from thence, behold an insect among men. Look at 


that puny chimney-sweeper, with his 1 cymbal, and 
leathern greaves; he resembles a black- beetle. This child, 


those zoldiers, and that general, are equally men ; and while 
birth, pride, and the demands of. social life, establish infi- 


nite differences among them, religion places them on a le- 


vel; she humbles the head of the mighty, by shewing them 
the vanity of their power; and raises up the head of the 


unfortunate, by disclosing to them the Progpetts of amor: 
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tality: she thus brings back all men to the equality estab- 
lished by Nature at their birth, and which the order of so- 


ciety had disturbed. 
Had 1 been blessed with but a moderate degree of Rags 


tune, I would have procured for myself in Pas an endless 
zuccession of new enjoyments. 1] would have hired lodg- 


ings in different parts of the city and suburbs, to be found, 


undoubtedly, at an easy rate, but it may not be so easy to 
find persons of probity for hosts and neighbours. There 
is much depravity among the lower orders, but various 
methods may be employed to find out such as are good . 


and honest, and with them I commence my Fe af- 


ter pleasure. A new Diogenes, I am set out in search of 
men. As I look only for the miserable, I have no occasion 
to use a lantern. I get up at day-break, and partake of a 
first mass, in a church still but half illumined by the day- 
Loht ; there I find poor mechanics come to implore Gop's 
blessing on their day s labour. Piety, exalted above all re- 
5pect to man, is one assured proof of probity; cheerful sub- 
mission to labour is another. I perceive in raw and rainy 
weather a whole family Squat on the ground, weeding the 
plants of a garden : here again are good people. The night 
itself cannot tconceat- virtue, Toward midnight, the clic | 
mering of a lamp announces through the aperture of a gar- 
ret, some poor widow prolonging der nocturnal industry, 

to bring up by the fruits of it her little ones sleeping around 
her. These shall be my neighbours and my hosts. I an- 
nounce myself to them as a Wayfaring man, who wishes to 
breathe a little in that vicinity. I beseech them to aceom- 


modate me with part of their habitation, or to look out for 


an apartment that will suit ine in their neigh bourhood. 1 


Her a good price, and am domesticated prescudy. 


Tam "artfully on my guard, in the view of securing the 35 


attachment of those honest people, against giving. them: mo- 


ney for nothing, or by way of alms ; 1 e of means much 


more Böger to gain their friendship: 1 order more 


provision than is necessary for my own use, and the over- 
plus turns to account in the family; 5 1 reward the children 5 
for any little services which they render me: I carry the 


whole houschold of a holiday into the Country, and cine 


1 
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with them upon the grass; the father and mother return 
to town in the evening well refreshed, and loaded with 2 


supply for the rest of the week. In winter I clothe the 


children with good woollen stuffs, and their little warmed 


limbs bless their benefactor, because my „ | 


bounty has not frozen their heart. The less closely 


twist the bands of gratitude, the more n do they con- 


tract of themselves. 


I enjoy not only the 3 of doing good, but of 


amusing and instructing myself. We admire in books the 


_ .labours of the artisan, but books rob us of half our plea- 


Sure and of the gratitude which we owe them. Besides, 


there is more knowledge i in the head of an artisan than in 
his art, and more intelligence in bis hands than in the lan- 


guage of the writer Who! translates him. Objects carry their 


own expression upon them: Rem verba gequuntur (words 


follow things.) The man of the commonalty has more 


than one way of observing and of feeling, which is not a 
matter of indifference. While the philosopher rises into the 


clouds, the other keeps contentedly at the bottom of the 


alley, and beholds very different perspectives in the world. 


a Calamity forms him at length as well as another man. His 


language purifies with years; and I have frequently re- 


marked very little difference, in point of accuracy, perspi- 
cCuity, and simplicity, between the expressions of an aged 
peasant and an old courtier. Time effaces from their ans 
| guage and manners the rusticity and refinement society had 


> 


introduced. Old age, like infancy, reduces all n men to a 


level, and gives them back to Nature. 


In one of my Stations ] have a landlord who has made the 

- tour of the globe. He has been seaman, soldier, buccanier. | 
He is sagacious as Ulysses, but more sincere. When at 
table with me, he gives me a relation of his adventures. He 


knows a multitude eo anecdotes. How many times was he 


on the very point of making his fortune, but failed! He is 


a second Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. He has now got a good 
wife, and lives contented. 

Another of my landlords has liv ed a very diffrent life; 
d he scarcely ever was beyond the walls of Paris, and but sel- 
dom from his shop. But though he has not travelled, he 
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has had his chare of calamity. He was at his ease, and had 


laid up fifty good louis-d' or, when one night his wife and 
daughter eloped with his treasure. He had almost died 


with vexation. Now, he says, he thinks no more about it; 
and cries as he tells me the story. I compose his mind by 


talking kindly to him; I give him employment; he tries to 
dissi pate his chagrin by labour; his industry is an amuse- 


ment to me: I sometimes pass complete hours in looking at 
him, as he bores and turns pieces of oak as hard as ivory. 


Now and then I stop in the middle of the city before the 


shop of a smith, and am transformed into the Lacedemo- 
nian Liches, at Tegeum, attending to the processes of forg- 


ing and hammering iron. The moment the man perceives 


me attentive to his work, I will soon acquire his confidence. 


I am not, as Liches was, looking for the tomb of Orestes, 
but I have occasion to employ a smith, if not for myself, 
for the benefit of some one else. I order this honest fellow | 


to manufacture some solid articles of houshold furniture, 


which J intend to bestow as a monument to preserve my 


memory in some poor family. I wish besides to purchase 


the friendship of an artificer ; I am sure the attention he 


sces J pay to bis work will induce him to exert his utmost 


Skill in executing it. I thus hit two marks with one stone. 
A rich man, in similar circumstances, would oye alms, and 


confer no obligation on any one. 


„ 3 told me a little anecdote of himself rela- 
tive to the subject in hand. % One-day, said he, F 
was at a village festival in a gentleman's country seat not 


lar from Paris. After dinner the company walked up and 

doven the fair, and amused themselves with throwing pieces 
of small money among the peasantry, to have the pleasure 
of seeing thein . and fight in picking them up. For 
my own part, following. the beat of my solitary humour, i. 

walked apart in another direction. I observed a little girl 

_ «ling apples. To no purpose did she extol the excellence 

of hey goods, no customer appeared to cheapen them. How 


much do you ask for all your apples, said I to her? — All 


my apples? replied she, and at the same time began to 


reckon with herself.— Threepence, Sir, said she.—l take 


them, at that Price, returned. I, on ceadition yeu will 0 | 


Ra 
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and distribute them among these little Savoyards whom you 
see there below: this was instantly executed. The children 
were quite transported with delight at this unexpected re- 
gale, as was likewise the little merchant at bringing her 
wWares to so good a market. I should have conferred 
much less pleasure on them had I given them the money. 
Every one was satisfied, and no one humbled.”” The great 
art of doing good consists in doing it judiciously. Religion 
instructs us in this important secret, in recommending to us 
to do to others what we wish should be done to us. 
I sometimes betake myself to the great road, like the an- 8 
cient patriarchs, to do the honours of the city to strangers 
who arrive. I recolle& when I myself was a stranger in 
strange lands, and the kind reception which I met with 
5 whe thr Hom home. I have frequently heard the nobility 
of Poland and Germany complain of our grandees. They 
_ allege that French travellers of distinction are treated in 
these countries with unbounded hospitality and attention; 
but that they, on visiting France in their turn, are almost 
entirely neglected. T bey are invited to one dinner on their 
arrival, and to another when preparing to depart; ; and this 
is the whole amount of our hospitality. For my own part, 
incapable of acquitting the obligations of this kind which! 
lie under to the ru of foreign ovuUntrich, I repay them to 
their commonalty. e Xo 
I perceive a German e on foot; 1 accost 8 : 
invite him to stop, and repose a little at my habitation. 
Supper and a glass of good wine dispose him to communi- 
cate the occasion of his journey. He is an officer; he has 
served in Prussia and in Russia; he has been witness to the 85 
partition of Poland. I interrupt him to make my enquiries 
after certain illustrious officers. Most of them are dead, he 
tells me; the rest superannuated. Oh! how melancholy 
it is, I exclaim, to make acquaintance with estiinable men 
abroad whom we are never to see more! Oh! how rapid 
a a career is human life! Happy the man who has it in his 
power to-employ it in doing good! My guest favours me 
with a short detail of his advegtares,” - Hle is under misfor- 
tunes; he has come to France to implore the Queen's pro- 
tection ; he hopes a great deal from her goodness. I con- 
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firm his hopes. I am pouring the balm of consolation, he 


tells me, into his heart. Full of emotion he presses my 
hand. My cordial reception of him is a happy presage of 


the rest; he could have met with nothing so friendly even 


in his own country. Oh! what pungent sorrow may be 
soothed to rest by a single word, 4 by the feeblest mark of 


| benevolence !_ 
I remember that one day I found; at the entrance "FA 


- the Hlysian Fields, a young woman Sitting with a child in 


her lap, on the brink of a ditch. She was handsome, if 
that epithet may be applied to a female overwhelmed in 
melancholy. 1 walked into the sequestered alley where 
sbe was; the moment she perceived me she looked the 
other way; her timidity and modesty fixed my eyes on 


her. I remarked that she was decently dressed, and wore 
very white linen; but her gown and neck handkerchief - 
were 80 completely darned over, that you would have said 
_ the spiders had spun the threads. 1 approached her with 


the respect due to the miserable; I bowed, and she returne 


my salute- with an air of gentility, but with reserve. I then : = 
_ endeavoured to engage her in conversation, b y talking of the 


wind and the weather . ber replies consisted of monosy I 


lables only. At length I ventured to ask 1 1 hea ame - 


abroad for the pleasure of enjoying a walk in the country : 


upon this she began to sob and weep without uttering @ 
single word. I sat down by her, and insisted, with all pos- 
| ible circumspection, that she would disclose to me the 
cause of her distress. She said, “ Sir, my husband has 
just been involved in a bankruptcy at Paris, to the amount 
ol five thousand livres (2081. 6s. 8d.) ; I have been con- 
voying him as far as Neuilly: he is gone, on foot, a jour- 
ney of sixty leagues hence, to try to recover a little money 
which is due to us. I have given him my rings and other 
little trinkets, to defray the expence of his journey; and all 
I have leſt in the world, to support myself and my child, is 
E single Shilling piece. 8 What parish do you belong to, | 
madam 2?” bald 8 St. Eustache, replied she.— "The 
Reftorg”” I 8uhjoined, „ passes for a charitable, good 
man.“ “ Yes, Sir,“ said she, “but you need not to be 


informed that there 1 is no charity in parishes for us miserable 
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Jews.“ At chese words her tears flowed more copiously, 


and she arose to depart. I tendered her a small pittance 


toward her present relief, which 1 besought her to accept at 
least as a mark of my g good-will. She received it, and re- 
turned more reverences and thanks, and loaded me with 
more benedictions than if I had re-established her hus- 
_ band's credit. How many delicious banquets might that 
man enjoy who would this way lay out three or four hun- 
Ared pounds a year! 


My different establishments variegate my life most inno- 


cently and agreeably. In winter I vette: in that which is 
completely exposed to the noon-day sun; in summer, 1 
remove to that which has a northern aspect, and hangs 
over the cooling stream. To-day I sup under an acacia, 
and am in America; to-morrow I shall dine in the midst of 
© kitchen-garden, under an arbour ae wk Mach, and 
4 shall be in France. 


But, I shall be med. E there nd to be feared ! in 


auch a style of living! May I meet the final period of my 
days while engaged in the practice of virtue! I have heard 
many a history of persons who perished 1 in hunting matches, 


jn parties of pleasure, but never i» Pſforming acts of be- 
neficen ce Seu 1s a powerful commander of respect with 


the commonalty. I display wealth sufficient to secure their 
attention, but not enough to tempt any one to plunder me. 

Jam very circumspect in the choice of my hosts; and if 
I perceive that I have been mistaken in my selection, the 
rent — wy n 18 paid betorchand, and I return no 
more. 


On this plan of life I have not the least « occasion ths the 

ae of furniture and servants. With what ten- 
der solicitude am I expected in each of my habitations! 
What satisfaction does my arrival inspire! What attention 
and zeal do my entertainers express to outrun my wishes! 1 
enjoy among them the choicest blessings of society, without 
feeling any of the inconveniences. No one sits down at 
my table to backbite his neighbour, and no one leaves it 
with a disposition to speak unkindly of me. I have no 


children, but those of my landlady are more eager to please 
me than their own parents. I have no wife: the most 
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zublime charm of love is to devise and accomplish the fe- 


licity of another. I assist in the formation of happy mar- 


_ riages, or in promoting the happiness of those which are 
already formed. I thus dissipate my personal languor, - 
put my passions upon the right scent, by proposing to 
them the noblest attainments at which they can aim upon 
the earth. I have drawn nigh to the miserable with an in- 
tention to comfort them, and from them perhaps 1 shall de : 
tive consolation in my turn. 
Thus might you live, O ye g great ones of the a and 

multiply your fleeting days in the land through which you 
re merely travellers, Thus you may learn to now men; 
thus issuing from your palaces, encircled by happy vassals, : 
you might present the image of the ancient patricians, a 
name so dear to the Roman people. You are every day 
looking out for some new spectacle; no one possesses so 
much the charm of novelty as the happiness of mankind. 
Lou wish for interesting objects; there is no one more inte- 

testing than the sight of the families of the poor peasantry, 
ditfusing froitfulness over your vast and solitary domains, 

or superannuated soldiers, who have deserved well of their _ 
country, sccking refuge under the shadow of your wings. 

| Your compatriots are surely much better than tragedy he- - 

roes, more interesting has: the rn of the 9 7 5 

opera. „ 
e 3 of the commonalty is the firat « cause of 
the physical and moral maladies of the rich. It is the bu- 

siness of administration to provide a remedy. As to the 
_ maladies of the soul resulting from indigence, I could wise 
some palliatives at least might be found, We have, I grant, 
confessors and preachers, for whom the sublime function of 
comforting the miserable seems to be reserved. But confes- 
sors are not always of the same disposition with their pe- 

nitents, especially When the penitent is poor and not much 
knovyn to them. The point is not to pronounce absolution 
to the man who confesses his sins, but to assist him in 


bearing up under those of another, which lie much heavier 


pan og 


As to preachers, their sermons are usually too vague, and : 
too injudiciously applied to the various neces sities of their 
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| hearers. They will declaim against avarice to a prodigal, | 


or against profusion to a miser. They will expatiate on 
the da ingers of ambition to a young man in love; and on 
those of love to an ancient female devotee. They will in- 


culcate the duty of giving alms on the persons who receive 


them, and the virtue of humility on a poor water-portet. 
Me have no sermons calculated to cure languor, sorrow, 
scrupulousness of conscience, melancholy, chagrin, and $0 
meny other distempers which prey upon the soul. It is no 
easy matter to find out, in a soul wounded and oppressed 
with timidity, the precise point of it's grief, and to apply 


the balm and the hand of the good Samaritan to the sore. 
This is an art known only to minds endowed with sensibi- 
lity, who have themselves suffered severely, and not always 


the attainment of the virtuous only. Ah! if men who have 


themselves been acquainted with grief, would unite in pre- 


genting to the sons and daughters of affliction their expe- 
rience and sensibility, more than one illustrious sufferet 


would draw from them those consolations, which all the 
preachers, and books, and philosophy in the world, are in- 
capable to administer. All chat the Poor man needs in 
may cases, in order to soothe his wo, is a person into 3 
. Whose ear he can pour out his complaint. 
Ihe people might farther be inspired Wich a relich 1 for 


morality, without the use of much expensive cookery, Nay, 


every appearance of disguise renders truth suspected by 
them, 1 have many a time seen plain mechanics shed tears 
at reading some of our good romances, or at the representa- | 
tion of a tragedy. They afterwards demanded if the story 
- which had thus affected them was really true; and on being 


informed that it was imaginary, they valued it no longer, 
and were vexed to think that they had thrown away their 
tears. The rich must have fiction to render morality pa- 


Hatable, and morality is unable to render fiction palatable to 
the poor, because the poor man still expects his felicity 


from truth, and the rich hope for theirs only from illusion. 
The moral principle therefore must be purified and directed 
in man. Religion prescribes to us the practice of virtue, see- 


ing it is the road to happincss both in this world and that 


which 3 1s to come. 
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Should I kind been so happy as to suggest a A good 
idea to one more enlightened than myself; ; Should I have 
contributed to prevent one poor wretch in despair from go- 
ing to drown himself, or in a fit of rage from knocking out 
his enemy's brains, or in the lethargy of languor from going 
to squander his money and his health away — loose ; 
women, I shall not have scribbled in vain. — 5 

Paris presents many a retreat to the miserable, known by 5 
the name of hospitals. May heaven reward the charity of 


those who have founded them, and the still greater virtue 


of those persons of both sexes who $uperintend them! But 
an adept in the science of finance having undertaken to fur- 
nish the plan of a receptacle for the sick, found on calcu- 
ation that the expence of each of them would not exceed 
eight- pence halfpenny a day; that they might be much bet- 
ter provided on these terms, and at an easier rate, than in 
the hospitals., For my own part, I am clearly of opinion 
that these same pence, distributed daily in the house of a 
poor sick man, would produce a still farther saving, by 
contributing to the support of his wife and children. A 
sick person of the commonalty needs little more than good . 
broths; his family might partly subsist on :; 31s meat of | 
which they were made. ; 

But hospitals are subject to many other inconveniencies. 
Maladies of a particular character, sufficiently known, are 
there generated, frequently more dangerous than those 


vrhich the sick carry in with them. Besides these, evils ". 


a much more serious nature, which affect morals, are there 5 
communicated. I could wish therefore, that so far from 
crowding together the miserable, they might be provided 


for, under the inspection of their own ITO. or enitrugted 8 


to the care of poor families. 
Public prisons are necessary, but it is DE Hirabie ag 
that the unhappy creatures there ummured should be less 
miserable while under confinement. Justice undoubtedly, 
in depriving them of liberty, proposes not only to punis! 
but to reform their moral character. Excess of misery and 


evil communications can change it only from bad to worse. 


Fxperience farther demonstrates, that there it is the wicked 
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feeble and culpable comes out an i e villain; On 
this subject I shall briefly observe, that the only way to re- 
form men is to render them happier. How many who were 


living a life of criminality in Europe have recovered their 
Character in the West-India Islands to which they were 


transported! They are become honest men there, having 
found more liberty and e chan e 1 in their 
native country. 255 | 
Another class of mankind still! more warthy of compas- 
sion, because innocent, are persons deprived of their reason. 
They are shut up, and seldom fail, of consequence, to be- 


come more insane than before. I do not believe there is 


| through all Asia, China excepted, a single place of confine- 
ment Far lunatics. The Turks treat thew with singular re- 
spect; whether it be that Mahomet himsclf was oubjet to 
mental derangement, or from a religious opinion, that as 
soon as a madman sets his foot into a house the blessing of 
Soy enters it with him. They delay not a moment to set : 
food before him, and caress him in the tenderest manner. | 
There | is not an instance known of their having injured any | 
one. Our madmen, on the contrary, are e be- 8 
cause ben are miserable. c 5 
The number of insane persons under confinement with 


us is enormously great. There is not a provincial town 


of any congiderable- magnitude but what contains an edifice . 
destined to this use. Their treatment in these is surely an 
object of commiseration, and loudly calls for the attention 
of Government, considering that if after all they are no 
longer citizens, they are still men, and innocent men too. 
1 Shall relate an instance of the treatment of these miserable x 
| beings, still fresh in my memory. Sos 
Some years ago, happening to pass N „ Aigle, in 
Normandy, I strolled out about sun-set to enjoy a little 
fresh air. I perceived on a rising ground a convent most 
delightfully situated. A monk, who stood porter, invited 


me in to see the house. He conducted me through an im- 
mense court, in which the first thing that 1 my eye 
was a man of about forty years old, with half a hat on his 
head, who advanced directly upon me, saying, Be so 
good as stab me to the heart; be so good as stab me to the 
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much earnestness. 
with his shoulders quite exposed, conversing with a man of 
a fine figure, seated by a small table in front of one of 
The monk went up to the poor canon, 
ad with his full strength applied a blow of his fist to the 
; 7 
comrade instantly and emphatically said to the monk: 
Man of blood, you are guilty of a very cruel action. Do 
not you see that this poor creature has lost his reasen ??* 
The monk, struck dumb for the moment, bit his lips, and 
_ threatened him with his eyes. But the other, without being 
disconcerted, Said to him: „1 know 1 am your vie . 
Fou may do with me whatever you please.“ | 
dressing himself to me, he she wed me his two wriets, called 
to the quick by che! iron manaeles with which he had been 
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Heart. El The monk said to me, Sir, don't be alarmed; he | 
is a poor captain, who lost his reason on account of an. 


unmilitary, preference that passed upon him in his regiment. 


„„This house then, said I to him, serves as a recep- 

Ves, replied he, I am superior 
of it.“ He walked me from court to court, and conducted 
me into a small enclosure, in which were several little cells 


tacle for lunatics:“ 


of mason work, where we had heard persons talking with 
There we found a canon in his shirt, 


naked ahoulger, ordering him to turn out. His 


confined. 
3 You see, Sir,“ 


143 coolly replied: 


* 


Then, ad- 


said he to me, „ in . 1 
am treated!“ I turned to the monk with an expression of 
8 indignation at a conduct 0 barbarous. 
508 Oh! 1 can put an end to all his fine reasoning in a mo- 
J addressed however a few words of e ese 
to the unfortunate man, who, looking at me with an air f 
confidence, said, I think, Sir, [ have Seen you at St. 
Hubert, at the house of M. the Mareschal de Broglio.“ 5 
« You must be mistaken, Sir,” a 
the honour of being at the Mareschal de Broglio * ” 
that he instituted a process of recollection respecting the 
different places where he thought he had scen me, with cir- 
cumstances so accurately detailed, and clothed with such 
appearauces of probability, that the monk, nettled at his 
well-merited reproaches, and at the good sense which he 
displayed, thought proper to interrupt his conversation, by 
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introducing a discourse about marriage, the purchase of 
horses, and so on. The moment the chord of his insanity 


was touched his head was gone, On going out the monk 


told me that this poor lunatic was a man of very considera- . 
ble birth. Some time afterward I had the pleasure of being 
informed that he had found means to escape from his pri- 


sen, and had recovered the use of his reason. 


Many physical remedies are employed for the cure of 
madness; and it frequently proceeds from a moral cause, 
for it is produced by chagrin. Might there not be a possi- 


bility to employ, for the restoration of reason to those dis- 


ordered beings, means directly opposed to those which oc- 


cCasioned the loss of reason; I. mean mirth, pleasure, and 
above all the pleasures of music? We see, from the instance 


of Saul, what influence musie possesses for re-establishing 


the harmony of the soul. With this ought to be united 


treatment the most gentle, and care to place the unhappy 
patients, when visited with paroxysms of rage, not under 


the restraint of fetters, but in an apartment matted round 
= where they could do no mischief either to themselves or 
others. I am persuaded that by employing such humane 
precautions, numbers might be restored, especially if they 
were under the charge of persons not interested in perpe- 


tuating their derangement. It would likewise be proper, 


in my opinion, to commit the care of men disordered in 
their understanding to females, and that of females to men, 
on account of the mutual sympathy of the t two sexes with 
each other. 


Aiter having rendered the capital a resort of 1 - 


and improvement to our own nation, I would allure to it 
the men of foreign nations from every corner of the globe. 
O! ye women, Who Tegulate our destiny, how much ought 

you to contribute ans uniting mankind, in a city where 
Four empire is unbounded! In ministring to your pleasures | 


do men employ themselves over the face of the whole earth. 


While you are engfossed wholly in enjoyment, the Lap- 
lander issues forth in the midst of storm and tempest to 
Pierce with his harpoon the enormous whale, whose beard 
is to serve for stuffing to your robes: a man of China puts 
into the oven the porcelain out of which you sip your cof- 


1 


kind. This is an homage which the Christian Religion 


better acquainted with our interests than our natural i Ins, \ 


truction of the hives in America; but the tears of man- 


sroupx XIII. 


ſee, while an Arabian of Moka is busied i in gathering che 
berry for you : a young woman of Bengal on the banks of 
the Ganges is spinning your muslin, while a Russian, 
amidst the forests of Finland, is felling the tree which is to 
be converted into a mast for the vessel that is to bring it 
home to you. | 
The glory of a great capital is to 0 within it's 
walls the men of all nations who contribute to it's pleasures, 
I could wish that Paris were as large, and of a population 
as much diversified, as those ancient cities of Asia, such as 
Nineveh and Suza, whose extent was so vast that it requir- 
ed three days to make the tour of them, and in which Aha- | 
suerus beheld two hundred nations bending before his throne. 
I could wish that every people on the face of the earth kept 
up a correspondence with that city, as the members with 
the heart 1 in the human body. What secret did the Asia- 
tics possess to raise cities so vast and populous? They are 
in all respects our elder brothers. They permitted all na- 
tions to settle among them. Present men with liberty and 
5 happiness, and 1 will * them from the ends of th: | 
5 earth. | | | 
The good 1 IV. bad ena the hal project of O 
engaging all Europe to live in peace; but his project was 
not sufficiently extensive to support itself: war must have 5 
fallen upon Europe from the other quarters of the word. 
Our Particular destinies are connected with those of man- 


5 justly challenges, and which it alone merits. Nature OY 
to you, love thyself alone; domestic education say s, love 
your family ; the national, love your country; but Reli- 
gion says, love all mankind without exception. She is 
 stin& is, or our parentage, or politics. Human societies | 
are not detached from each other like those of animals, 
The bees of France are not in the least affected by the des- 


kind, shed in the New World, cause streams of blood to 
flow in the ancient continent. T he religion which con- 
demns love of oursclves, and enjoins the love of mankind, 
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is not self-contradictory, as certain sophists have alleged; 
she exaQts the sacrifice of our passions only to direct them 
toward the general felicity; and by inculcating upon us the 
obligaten of loving all men, she furniches us with the only 


real means of loving ourselves. 


I ; could wish therefore that our politiel relations with | 
all the nations of the world, might be directed toward a 
gracious reception of their subjects in the capital of the 
kingdom. Wete we to expend only a part of what we lay 
out on foreign communications, we should be no great 
losers. The nations of Asia send no ambassadors out of 
their country , unless in very extraordinary occasions: and 
all nations of the-earth seck to them. Tt is not by sending | 
ambassadors in great state to neighbouring nations that we 
| conciliate or secure their friendship. 1 he point is to give 

a kind reception to their subjects properly so called, the 


weak, persecuted and miserable. Our French refugees were 


the men who conveyed part of our skill and power to Prus- 5 
sia and Holland. How many unseen relations of commerce 


and national benevolence have been formed open euch. gra- 
MM ciousness of reception! | 


After having rendered the city of men ce hoe: 


| F would dire my attention to the embellishment and com- 
modiousness of the city of stones. I would rear in it a 5 
multitude of useful monuments : 1 would extend along the 
houses, arcades as in Turin, and a raiscd payement as in 
London, for the accommodation of foot- passengers; in the : 
streets where it was p practicable, trees and canals as in Hol- 
land, for the facility of carriage; in the suburbs, caravan- 
1 as in the cities of the east, for the entertainment, At a 
moderate expense, of travellers from foreign lands; toward 
the centre of the city, markets of vast extent, and surround- 
ed with houses six or seven stories high, for the reception 
of the poorer sort, who will soon be at a loss for a place 
where to lay their head. I would introduce a great deal of 
variety into their plans and decorations. _ In the circular 
surrounding space I would dispose temples, halls of justice, 
5 public . : the principal streets should terminate in 
them. I would erect in the centre the Statue of a 1 


e e oe 
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king; for it is impossible to place it in a situation more ho- 
nourable to his memory, than in the midst of the abun- 
dance enjoyed by his subjects. 
I know of no one thing which conveys a more precise 4 
dea of the police of a city, and the felicity of it's inhabi- 
tants, than the sight of it's markets. I should like to see 
the most perfect harmony prevailing among our merchants, 
and the most complete contrasts among their wares. By 
removing the rivalities of commerce in the same sort of 


goods, 3 jealousies which produce so many quarrels _ 


would be prevented. It would give me pleasure to behold 
abundance there pouring out the | treasure of all her horns 
pell-mell. Permission should be granted to sell there every 
Sort of gocds; : and this privilege alone would aa va- 
Ty rious species of monopoly. 
1 would erect but few temples; these however ok be 
august, immense, with galleries on the outside and within, 
and capable of containing on festival days the third part of 


the population of Paris. +I DE more that temples are mul- 
tiplied in a state, the more is religion enfeebled. This has 


the appearance of a paradox; but look at Greece and Italy 


covered with church- towers, while Constantinople is crowd- 


ed with Greek and Italian renegadoes. Independently of 
the political and even religious causes which produce these 
national depravations, there is one founded in Nature, the 
effects of which we have already recognised in the weak 
ness of the human mind. It is this, That affection dimi- 
nishes in proportion as it is divided among a variety of ob- 

jects. The Jews, so astonishingly attached to their reli- 


gion, had but one single temple, the recollection of which 5 


excites their regret to this day. 85 
I Would bade amphitheatres . at Paris like 15 
ts at Rome, for assembling the people, and of treating 
them from time to time with days of festivity. What a 
superb site for such an edifice is presented in the rising 
ground at the entrance into the Elysian Fields! How easy = 
would it have been to hollow it down to the level of the 
Plain in form of an amphitheatre, disposed into ascending 
rows of seats covered with green turf simply, having it's 
ridge crowned with great trees, exalted on an elevation of 
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more than fourscore feet: what a magnificent spectacle 


would it have been to behold an immense people ranged 


round and round, like one great family, eating, drinking, 
and rejoicing in the contemplation of their own felicity ! 


All these edifices should be constructed of huge blocks 
of stone, such as the ancients employed, and as becomes a 

city that is to last for ever. The streets and public squares 
should be planted with great trees of various sorts. Trees 
are the real monuments of nations. Time, which speedily 
impairs the works of man, only increases the beauty of those 


of Nature. To the trees our favourite Walk the Boulevards 


is indebted for it's principal charm. They delight the eye 
by their verdure; they elevate the soul to heaven by the 
loftiness of their stems; they communicate respect to the 
monuments which. they shade by the majesty of their forms. 
— They contribute, more than we are aware of, to rivet our f 
attachment to the places we have inhabited. Our memory 
fixes on them as on points of union which have secret har- 
monies with the soul of man. They possess a commanding 
influence over the events of our life, like those which rise 5 
by the shore of the sea, and frequently serve as a direction 
to the pilot. The trees of our natal soil have a farther and 
most powerful attraction, when they are blended, as was 
the case among the ancients, with some religious idea, 
or with the recollection of some distinguished personage. 

M hole nations have attached their patriotism to this object. 

A city, were it built completely of marble, would have 
to me a melancholy appearance, unless I saw in it trees and 


verdure: on the other hand a landscape, were it Arcadia, 


| wereit along the banks of the Alpheus, or did it present 
the ewelling ridges of Mount Lyceum, would appear to me 


a wilderness, it 1 did not see in it at least one little cottage. 


The works of Nature and of man mutually embellish each 
bother. The spirit of selfishness has destroyed among us a 
tl taste for Nature. Our peasantry see no beauty in our Plains 
but where they see the return of their labour. I one day 
met in the vicinity of the Abbey de la Trappe, on the flinty | 
road of Notre Dame d'Apre, a countrywoman walking 


along with two large loaves of bread under her arm. 0 


Was in the month of May, and the weather inexpressibly 
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tine. What a charming season it is!” said I, 4 How 
beautiful are those apple trees in blossom! How sweetly 
these nightingales sing in the woods! .....“ Ah!”” replied 
she, “ I don't mind nosegays, nor these little squallers! it 


is bread that we want.” Indigence hardens the heart of 


the country people, and shuts their eyes. But the good 
folks of the town have no greater relish for Nature, because - 
ihe love of gold regulates all their other appetites, | If some 


of them set a value on the liberal arts, it is not because those 


arts imitate natural objects, but from the price to which thße 
band of great masters raises their productions. These know 
that it is not Nature but their own skill which is prized, 
their great aim is to display themselves. Hence they in- 
troduce a profusion of rich accessories into most of our mo- 
numents, while uy frequently omit altogetuer the . 
pal object. 
1 populace we are told is destitute o pattiotism. 1 
can easily believe it, for every thing is done that can be done 


to destroy this principle in them. For example, on the pe- 


diment of the beautiful church of St. Genevieve, an adora- 


tion of the cross is represented. You see indeed the patro- 55 


ness of Paris in bas-reliefs under the peristyle, in the midst 
of cardinals; but would it not have been more in character 
to exhibit to the people their humble patroness in her habit 


of shepherdess, in a little jacket and cornet, with her scrip, + 


| her crook, her deg, her sheep, her moulds for making 
cheese, and all the peculiarities of her age and condition, 
on the pediment of the church dedicated to her memory ? J 
To these might have been added a view of Paris, such 
as it was in her time. From the whole would have result- 
ed contrasts and objects of comparison of the most agreea- 
ble kind. The people at sight of this rural scenery would 
have called to memory the days of old. They would have 
conceived esteem for the obscure virtues Which are necessary 
to their happiness, and would have been stimulated to tread 
in the rough paths of glory which their lowly patroness 
trod before them, whom it is now impossible for them to 
distinguish 1 in her Grecian robes, and Surrounded by: ou 
lates, 


The F rench Academy would be much! more cucceasful, 
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if it Acme at fixing, by the charms of eloquence, che atten | 
tion of the nation on our great men; did it attempt less, 
in the elogiums which it pronounces to panegyrize the dead, 
than to satyrize the living. In order to paint virtue, it is 
necessary to bring forward defects and vices, that conflict 
and triumph may be rendered conspicuous. The style em- 
pPloyed in it is full of pomp and luxuriance. This kind of 
eloquence, vague and indecisive as it is, suits no one great 
man in particular, because it may be applied in general to 
all those who have run the same career. If you only change 
; a few proper names in the elogium of a general, you may 
comprchend in it all generals past and future. You will 
never find an r elogium in the hands of one of the 
sommon people. You might see them perhaps turning 
over those of Fontenelle, and a few others, if the persons 
celebrated in them had paid attention to the people while 
they lived; but the nation takes pleasure in reading history. 
Walking some time ago toward the quarter of "the mili- 
tary School, I perecived at some distance, near a sand-pit, 
a thick column of smoke. I bent my course that way to 
see what produced it. I found in a very solitary place, a 
good deal resembling that which Shakespear makes the 
scene where the three witches appear to Macbeth, a poor 
woman sitting upon a stone. She was deeply engaged in 
reading an old book, close by a great pile of herbage which 
she had set on fire. I first naked: her for what purpose she 
was burning those herbs? She replied that it was for the 
Bake of the whos; which she gathered up and sold to the 
laundresses; that for this end she bought of the gardeners 
the refuse plants of their grounds, and was waiting till they 
were entirely consumed that she might carry off the ashes, 
because they were liable to be stolen in her absence. After 
having thus satisfied my curiosity, she returned to her book, 
and read on with deep attention. Eagerly desirous to know 
with what book she filled up her hours of languor, I took 
the liberty to ask the title of it. It is the life of M. de 
Turenne, she replied. Well, what do you think of 
him? said I. 8c Ah!“ replied she with emotion, he 
Was a brave man, who suffered much uneasiness from 4 
minister of state, While he was alive.“ 1 withdrew, fille 
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with increased veneration for the memory of M. de Tu- 
renne, who served to console a poor old woman in distress. 
It is thus that the virtues of the lower classes of society sup- 
port themselves on those of great men, as the feeble plants, 


which, to escape being trampled under foot, cling to the | 
trunk cod 1 oak. 


OF; NOBILITY. 


The ancient nations of Europe imagined that the most 


powerful stimulus to the practice of virtue was to ennoble 
the descendants of their virtuous citizens. They involved 
themselves by this in very great inconveniencies. For in 


rendering nobility hereditary, they precluded to the rest of 


the citizens the paths which lead to distinction. As it is 
the perpetual exclusive possession of a certain number of fa- 
milies, it ceases to be a national recompense, otherwise a 


whole nation would consist of nobles at length; which 
would produce a lethargy fatal to arts and handicrafts; and 


this i is actually the case in Spain, and part of Italy. 


Many other mischiefs necessarily result from hereditary 85 


noblesse, the principal of which is the formation, in a state, 
of two several nations which at length have nothing in 


common between them; patriotism is annihilated, and both 


hastens to a state of subjection. Such has been, within wor > 
recollection, the fate of Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and 


even part of the provinces of our own kingdom, such as 
Britanny, where a nobility, insufferably lofty, and multi- 
plied beyond all bounds, formed a class absolutely distinct 
from the rest of the citizens. It is well worthy of being 
remarked that these countries, though republican, though 


so powerful, in the opinion of our political writers, from : 
the freedom of their constitution, have been very easily sub- 


jected by despotic princes, who were the masters they tell ' 


us of slaves only. The reason is, that the people in everx 


country prefer one sovereign to a thousand tyrants, and 


that their fate always decides that of their lordly oppressors. 


The Romans softened the unjust and odious distinctions 

between patricians and plebeians, by granting to these last 
privileges and employments of the highest respectabllity. 
Means still more effectual were employed by that people 
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to approximate the two classes of citizens; particularly the 


practice of adoption. How many great men started up out 


of the mass of the people to merit this kind of recompence, 
as illustrious as those which country bestows, and still 
more addressed to the heart! Thus did the Catos and the 
Scipios distinguish themselves, in hope of being ingrafted 


into patrician families. I do not know, but perhaps I am 


only betraying my own ignorance, that adoption ever was 
in use among us, unless between certain great lords, who 
from the failure of heirs of blood, were at a loss how to 
dispose of their vast possessions. I consider adoption as 
much preferable to nobility conferred by the state. It might 
be the means of reviving illustrious families, whose descen- 
dants are now languishing in abje& poverty. It would 
endear the nobility and people to each other. The privi- 
lege of bestowing the rights of adoption should be rendered 
a species of recompence to the noblesse themselves. Thus, 
for example, a poor man of family, who had distinguished 
bimself, might be empowered to adopt one of the com- 


monalty, who should acquire eminence. A man of birth 


would be on the look- out for virtue among the people; and 


a virtuous man of the commonalty would go in quest of a 


worthy nobleman a as a patron. Such political bonds of 
union would be more powerful, more honourable, than 


mercenary matrimonial alliances, which, by uniting two in- 


dividual citizens of different classes, frequently alienate their 


families. Nobility thus acquired would appear far prefe- 


rable to that which public employments confer; for these 

being purchaseable, from that very circumstance lose their 
rrespectability, and consequently degrade the nobility at- 
ͤãĩÜki HS : V; 


But taking it at the best, one disadvantage must ever ad 
here to hereditary nobility, namely, the eventual excessive 
multiplication of persons of that description. A remcdy 
for this has been attempted among us, by adjudging no- 
bility to various professions, such as maritime commerce. 
| It may be a question, Whether the spirit of commerce on 
be perfectly consistent with the honour of a gentleman? 
Besides, What commerce shall he carry on who has got 


nothing? Must not a premium be paid to the merchant for 
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admitting a young man into his counting house to tan the 
first principles of trade? And where should so many poor 
men of noble birth find the means, who have not where- 
withal to clothe their children? I have seen some of them 
in Britanny, the descendants of the most ancient families 
of the province so reduced as to earn a livelihood by mow. 
ing down the hay of the peasantry for so much a day. 
Would to Gop that all conditions were nobilitated, the 
profession of agriculture in particular! for it is that, above 
all others, of which every function is allied to virtue. To 
be a husbandman there is no need to deceive, flatter, de- 
grade one's self, or do violence to another. He is not in- 
debted for the profits of his labour to the vices or luxury of 
his age, but to the bounty of Heaven. He adheres to his 
country, at least by the little corner of it which he culti- 
rates. If the condition of the husbandman were ennobled, 
many benefits to the inhabitants of the kingdom would re- | 


sult from it. Nay, it would be Sufficient were it not con- I 
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| The hereditary transmission of nobility it is zubject to a | 
farther inconveniency ; namely, that man who sets out with 3 
the virtues of a Marius finishes the career loaded with all 
his vices. To distinguish superior worth, let the rewards 
of virtue be withheld till after death. 

Death affixes the last seal to the memory of f man. It is 
well known of what weight the decisions were which A 
Egyptians pronounced upon their citizens after life was _ 
terminated. Then too it was that the Romans sometimes 
exalted theirs. to the rank of demi-gods, and sometimes 
threw them into the Tiber. The people, in default of 
priests and magistrates, still exercises among us a part of 
this priesthood. I have often stood still of an evening, at 
sight of a magnificent funeral procession, not so much to | 
admire the pomp of it, as to listen to the judgment pro- 
nounced by the populace on the prince whose obsequies 
were celebrating. I have heard the question asked, Was 
he a good master? Was he fond of his wife and children? 
Was he a friend to the poor? The people insist particu- | 
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larly on this last question, because, being principally influ« 
enced by the call of Nature, they distinguish in the rich 


| hardly any other virtue than beneficence. 1 have heard 
this reply given: © Oh ! he never did good to any one; 


he was an unkind relation, a harsh master.“ 1 have heard 


them say, at the interment of a farmer-general, who left 

behind him more than half a million sterling: : He drove 

away the country poor from his castle with fork and flail.“ 
On such occasions the e cursed the memory of the 
; deceantd. ö 


Death alone can ensure reputation, and nothing thort of 


. religion can consecrate it. Our grandees are abundantly 
aware of this. Hence the sumptuousness of their monu- 
ments in our. churches ; on which, as many imagine, their 
virtues are pourtrayed in brass and marble. But, thanks 
to the allegorical representations of our artists, to the Latin 
inscriptions of our literati, the people know nothing about 


the matter; and their only reflection at sight of thank is, 


that all this must have cost an enormous sum of money, 
which might have been employed to much better ad- 8 
8 Vantage. Z | | 8 | 
Religion alone can consecrate the memory afy virtue. The 
| eee Frederic of Prussia did not overlook this. As 
the Protestant religion, the general Profession of his king- 


dom, excludes from the churches the images of the saints, 


he supplied their place with the Pantene of distinguished 


officers who had fallen in his service. The Graz - time | 


looked into the churches at Berlin, I was not a little asto- 
nished to see the walls adorned with the portraits of officers 
in their uniform. Beneath, there was an inscription indi- 
__ cating their names, their age, the place of their birth, and 
| the pattle in which they had been killed. There is likewise 
5 subjoined, if my recollection is accurate, a line or two of 
elogium. The military enthugesm kindled by this Sight is 


 Inconceivable. 


En would have it made a * that: no citizen should pe 
Au in the church. Cyrus, the sovereign of the greatest 


part of Asia, ordered that his body chould be interred in 
the open country, so that the elements of it might be 
— united to chose 08 Nutüms and oontribute a- new to 
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the formation of her beautiful works. 
worthy of the sublime soul of Cyrus. Tombs in every 


383 


country, especially those of great kings, are the oat an. 


| The savages consider those 
of their ancestors as titles to the possession of the lands 


deared monuments of nations. 
which they inhabit. 5 This country is ours, 
forced to quit it, they dig them up with tears, and ey 


them off with every token of respect. 
The Turks ere& their tombs by the aide af. he high- 


ways, as. the Romans did. The Chinese make theirs en- 
chanted spots, which inspire a profound and delicious me- 
lancholy, not only from the natural effect of their decora- 

tions, but from the moral sentiment excited in us by tombs, 
which are monuments erected on che confines of two | 


worlds; 


Our great ones chen would lose 1 of the respect y 
which they wish to attach to their memory, were they to 
be interred i in public receptacles of the dead adjoining to 

A magnificent sepulchral chapel might be 
constructed in the midst of the burying ground, devoted 
solely to funereal obsequies, the celebration of which fre- - 
quently disturbs the worship of God in parish-churches. 5 
Artists might give full scope to their imagination in the de- 
corations of such a mausoleum; and the temples of humi- 
lity and truth would no longer be 2 by the your : 


the capital. 


and falshood of monumental epitaphs. 


Vs hile each citizen should be left at deny to Jodge T 
himself, agrecably to his own fancy, in this last and lasting = 
abode, I would have a large space selected, not far from: 1 
Paris, consecrated by every eemni of religion to he a2 
general receptacle of the ashes of such as may have deserved | 


well of their country. 


The services which may be rendered to our r country are 
infinite and various. 


We revere that only which terrifies us. The tokens of our 
esteem are frequently testimonięs of our weakness. We 


are brought up to a sense of fear : and not of e. = 


titude. 


This sentiment was 


say they, 
the bones of our fathers are here laid to rest.“ When 


3 3 — IE - 8 


We hardly acknowledge any but 
what are derived from formidable qualities, such as valour. 
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I have often felt astonishment at our indifference about 
the memory of those of our ancestors who introduced use- 


ful trees in the country, the fruits and shade of which are to 


this day so delicious: The names of those benefactors are 


almost unknown, their benefits' are however perpetuated | 
from age to age. The Romans did not act in this manner. 


Pliny tells us, that of the eight species of cherry known at 
Rome in his time, one was called the Plinian, after the name 


of one of his relations, to whom Italy was indebted for it. 
He informs us that it was Lucullus who transplanted from 
the kindom of Pontus the first cherry-trees into Italy, from 
vwhence they were propagated in less than 120 years all over 
Europe, England not excepted, which was then peopled 
with barba MY They were perhaps the first means of the 
civilization of that island, for the first laws always spring 
up out of agriculture; and for this very reason it is that 


the Greeks gave to Ceres the name of Legislatrix. b Assur- 
edly, if I wished to have my name perpetuated, I would ra- 


ther have it affixed to a fruit in France than to an island in 
America. The people in the season of that fruit would re- 
cal my memory with tokens of respect. My name, pre- 
served in the baskets of the peasantry, would endure longer 
; than if it were engraved on columns of marble. * TR: 
© Phe benefit of a useful plant is, in my opinion, one of 
| the most important services a citizen can render to his coun- 
try. Foreign plants unite us to the nations from whence 
they come; they convey to us a portion of their happiness 
and of their genial suns. I would begin then with erecting. 
the first monuments of public gratitude to those WhO bare : 
introduced among us the useful plants; for this purpose I 
would select one of the islands of the Seine, in the vicinity 
of Paris, to be converted into an Elysium. I would plant 


this extensive district with the trees, shrubbery, and herb- 


age, with which France has been enriched for ages past. 
Under their shade, and amidst carpets of variegated ver- 
dure, should be reared the monuments of those who trans- 


planted them into France. There too should be displayed 
the urn of the unknown traveller who adorned to endless 


generations the humble: window of his obscure habitation 


0 
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with * brillant colours of Aurora, by transplanting hither 
the;nun of Peru *, 

On advaneing into this delicious spot, we should behold 

under domes and porticos the aches and busts of those who, 

by the invention of useful arts, have taught us to avail our- 


selves of the productions of Nature, and who by their ge- 


nius have spared us the necessity of long and painful la- 
bours. There would be no occasion for epitaphs. The 


figures of the implements employed in weaving of stock- 
ings; of those used an twisting of silk, and in the construc- 
tion of the windmill, would be monumental inscriptions as 
august, and as expressive, on the tombs of their inventors, | 
as the sphere inscribed in the cylinder on that of Archime- 


des. There might one day be traced the atrostatic globe on 


the tomb of Mongolfer; ; but it would be proper to know | 
beforehand whether that strange machine, which elevates 


men into the air by means of fire, or gas, shall contri- 


bute to the happiness of mankind; for the name of the in- 
ventor of gunpowder himself, were we capable of tracing 
it, could not be 1 into the retreats of the benefactors 15 


; of humanity. 


On 3 the centre of this Hindu,” we "ot N 
meet with monuments still more venerable, of those who 
by their virtue have transmitted to posterity fruits far more 


delicious than those of the vegetables of Asia, and who have 
called into exercise the most sublime of all talents. 


sole expence, in the defence of his country: 


| vation of the French army in the woods of Klosterkam. 


200M Should be the ilustrious writers, who inflamed 6 


3 1 would ee the monument of chat man, were it but a 3 0 


tile, with more respect than the superb mausolea which have been reared 


in many places of Europe, and of America, in honour of the inhuman con- 
querors of Mexico and Peru. 


elogium, but divine Providence has done them justice. They all died a vio- 
lent death, and most of them by the hand of the exgcutioner. 


There 
should be placed the monuments and the statues of the ge- 
nerous Duquesne, who himself fitted out a squadron, at his 
of the sage : 
Catinat, equally tranquil in the mountains of Savoy and in 
the humble retreat of St. Gratian ; and of the heroic Che- | 
valier d' Assas, sacrificing himself by night for the preser- 


More historians than one have given us their 
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their compatriots with-the ardor of performing great ac- 

tions. There we should see Amyot leaning on the bust of , 
Plutarch; and thou, who hast given at once the theory and . 
the example of virtue, divine author of Telemachus! we 1 
should revere thy ashes and thy image, in an image of those ; 
elysian fields which oy the has ee in 5uch ee : 
"ſl colours. F 


: 1 would likewise give a 850 to the mopurtcnts of emi- p 
IN nent women, for virtue knows no distinction of sex. There | 1 
; | should be reared the statues of those who with all the charms 10 
10 of beauty preferred a laborious and obscure life to the vain 0 
a delights of the world ; of matrons who re-established order i. 
40 in deranged family ; who, faithful to the memory of a {| 
5 husband frequently chargeable with infidelity, preserved in- 4. 
10 violate the conjugal vow, even after death had cancelled the 10 
k obligation, and devoted youth to the education of the dear Ii 
vo pledges of an union now no more: and finally, the vene- th 
_ Table effigies of those who attained the highest pinnacle of 1 


5 distinction by the very obscurity of their virtues. Thither 
should be transported the tomb of a lady of een 8 
from the poor church of Saint Giles, where it remains un- 
noticed: it's affecting epitaph would render it still more 
| worthy of occupying this honourable station than the chisel | 
of Girardon, whose master-piece it is: in it we read that a 
design had been entertained to bury her in another place; 
- but the poor of the parish, to whom she was a mother all 
her life long, carried it off by force, and deposited it in their 
church: : they themselves would undoubtedly transport the 
remains of their benefactress, and resort to this hallowed 
t to gplay; them to the public veneration. „„ 


lere patriot- bands who for their country bled ; 
Priests, who a life of purest virtue led: 
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N f Here bards sublime, fraught with ethei eal fire, 

| 7 _ Whoſe heavenly strains outvied Apollo's hyre: 

Divine inventors of the useful art? e 3h anc 

* All those whose generous and expansive hearts, 1 apo 

5 By goodness sought to purchase honest fame; len 
And dying left beinne a unten a name.? : 28 : ch 


* Had St. Pen in che course 4 his whos come over to this gd, 
ang visited Stowe, be would have found his idea of an Elysium anticipated, 
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There 1 would have, scattered about, monuments of 
every kind, apportioned to various degrees of merit: v7 * 
would not have them crowded together as in a repository, 
but disposed with taste; neither Would T have them all of 
white marble, as if they came out of the same quarry, but 

of marbles and stones of every colour. There would be no 
occasion, through the whole extent of this vast enclosüre, 
for the Application of the line, for digging up the ground, 
for grass-plots, for trees cut into Shape; and MntootiCally” 
trimmed, nor any thing resembling what is to be seen in 
our gardens. For a similar reason, 1 would have $0 Latin 
inscriptions, nor mythological expressions, nor any thing 
that savoured of the academy. Still less would J admit or 
dignities or honours, which call to remembrance the- vain” = 
;deds of the world; I would retrench from them all the qua- 
lities which are destroyed by death; no importance should 
there be assigned but to good actions, which survive the 
man and the citizen, and are the only titles that posterity 
cares for, and that Goy fecompenses. | The inscriptions 
should he simple, and naturally suggested by each particu- 
lar subject. The living should not uselessly talk to the 
dead, and to inanimate objects, as is the case in our epi- 1 
taphs; but the dead should Speak to the living for . 
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instruction, as among the ancients. These corresponden- N 
5 0 

cies of an invisible to a visible nature, of a time remote to 40! 
the time present, convey to the soul the-celestial extensſon Wd 


of infinity, and are the source of the delight N ancient 
inscriptions inspire. 5 n 
I would insist that in che figures introdubea thire Bound 
be displayed no air of insoletee' no dishevelled locks flying 
about in the wind, like those of the angel sounding the re- 
surrection-trumpet, no theatrical grief, and no violent tos- 
sing of the cvs pil no | mythological wg ns: WR con- 


d upon n no mean TROY by the great Lord Cobham, whe has . 
pot of that terrestrial paradise sacred to the memory of | departed excel- 
ience, What would have given our author peculiar satisfaction, the parish 
church stands in the centre of che garden; hence the pegple have unre- 
trained access to it. The monuments are for the most part patriotic, 


without regard to the distjnRions of rank and fortune, except as allied e 
rirtue; aud che best inscriptions are in plain Enęlisb ne e Fug” _ 
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vey nothing instructive to the people. Every personage 


should there een with 17 ee 2 of dis- 
tinction. | 

These statues of virtuous citizens is ought to be fully + as re- 
spectable as those of the gods of paganism, and unquestion- 
ably more interesting than that of the antique grinder or 
gladiator. But our artists should study to convey, as the 
ancients did, the characters of the soul in the attitude of 
the body, and in the traits of the countenance, such as pe- 
nitence, hope, joy, sensibility, innocence. These are pe- 
culiarities of Nature which never vary, and always please, 
Whatever be the drapery. Nay, the more contemptible the 
occupations and the garb of such personages are, the more 
r will the expression of their virtues appear. 

There should be on those tombs no skeletons, no bats- 


wings, no Time with his scythe, none of those terrifying 


attributes, which inspire us with horror at the thought of 
death, that last benefit of Nature: but we should contem- 


plate on them symbols which announce a happy and im- 


mortal life; vegsels, shattered by the tempest, arriving safe 
in Port; ; doves raking their id Wantek „ thre and the 
Me. AB 

The sacred efßgies of virtuous citizens, awed VU 
| flowers, with the characters of felicity, of peace, and of 
consolation in their faces, should be arranged toward the 
centre of the island, around a vast mossy. down, under the 
trees of the country. Fromthe middle of that down should 


ascend a magnificent temple in form of a rotundo. It 


should be eurroutided with a peristyle of majestic columns, 


as was formerly at Rome the Moles Adriani. But I could 


Vish it to be much more spacious. On the frize these 
words might appear: — To the love of the human race. 
In the centre 1 would have an altar simple and unorna- 
1 mented, at which, on certain days of the year, divine ser- 
vice might be celebrated. No production of sculpture nor 
of painting, no gold nor jewels, should be deemed worthy 
of decorating” the interior of this temple; but sacred in- 
seriptions tied" announce the kind of merit which there 
received the crown. All those who might repose within 
che Preeincts undoubtedly would: not *. . Aut over 
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the principal gate, on a tablet of white marble, these divine 
words might meet the eye: Her sins, which were 
* many, are forgiven ; for she loved much. 


On another part of the frize, the following. inscription, = 
_ unfolding the nature of our duties, might be displayed: 
« Virtue is an effort made upon ourselves, Bar the good of 


men, in the view of pleasing Gop only“? 


J 


To this might be suhjoined the following, Very much 
calculated to repress our ambitious ere . The 
smallest act of virtue is of more value than the exercise of 


< the greatest talents.. MILL 1421 


IV 


On other tablets might be band maxims of rat: "Rp 
the divine Providence, extracted from the philosophers of ha 
all nations, such as the following borrowed from the mo- 


dern Persians : When affliction. is at the height then we 


are the most encouraged to look for consolation. The 
60 narrowest part ok. the defile is at the entrance > of ad 


"Kod that . —. of > Wa same e country: 1 « Whoever . 
« cordially devoted his soul to God, has effectually Secured 
„ himself against all the ills which 2 befal him, b oth, in 


8 this world and i in the next. 


There might be inserted some of a philozophic FR on 
5 the vanity of human things, such as the following :—— 
* Egtimate each of your days by pleasures, by loves, by 
treasures, and by g grandeurs; ; the last wilh accuse Wen all ff 


© of vanity. 


+ Or that other, which opens to us a 3 of the life 1 
„% He who has provided light for the eye ot 
man, sounds for his ear, perfumes fos his smell, and g 
fruits for his palate, will find the means of one day reple- 4 
e nishing his heart, which nothing here below can satisfy.“ 
And that other, which inculcates: charity toward men 
from the motives of self-interest: When a man studies 
the world, he prizes those only who possess sagacity ; 
but when he studies himself, he. esteems vnly chose who 


to come := 


exercise indulgence.” 


I would have the following inseribed munich the capola in in 
letters of antique bronze: — A new commandment 1 x Sire 
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unto you, chat ye love one another; ; as I have loved you, 
has ye also love one another. 
Io decorate this, temple, externally with. 2 ee die- 
mithf no ornament would be. necessary except those of Na- 
ture. The first rays of the rising and the last of the setting 
un would gild it's cupola, towering above the forests: in 
the day-time the fires of the south, and by night; the luslie 
of the moon, would trace it's majestic chadow on the 
spreading doun: the Seine would repeat the reflexes of it's 
ing stream. In vain would the tempest rage around 
it's enormous vault; and when the hand of Time should 
have bronzed it with moss, the oaks of the country should 
issue from it's antique cornices, and the eagles of heaven, 
2 hovering round and und, Wong resort chither to build 
ee ages 151255 
Neither talents, inthe, nor ir gold, 1 1 a title 
to the honour of à monument in this patriotic. and holy 
ground. But it will be aſked, Who is to judge and to de- 
- cide the merits of the persons whose ashes are to be there 
deposited? The king alone should have the power of deci- 
sion, and the people the Privilege of reporting the cause. It 
Should not be sufficient for a citizen to obtain this kind of 
distinction, that he had cultivated. a new plant in a hot- 
house, or even in his garden; but it should be requisite to 
bave it naturalized i in the open field, and it's fruit earried 
to the public market. It ought not to be deemed sufficient 
that the model of an ingenious machine was preserved in 
the collection of an artist, and approved by the Academy 
of Sciences; it should be required to have the machine it⸗ 
Self in the hands of the people, and converted to their use. 
Ihe merit of a naval or military commander should be as- 
ad not by the report of uten, but by the suf- 
frages of the sailors or soldier. 
Ihe people, in truth, distinguish hardly any other » virtue 
in the citizen except beneficence : they consult only their 
oven leading want; but their instinct on this article is con- 
formable to the 3 Law: for all the virtues terminate 
in that, even those which appear the most remote from it; 
and supposing there were rich men who meant to captivate 
their affections by doing them good, nat is precise y the 
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feeling with which we purpose to inspire thein; They 
would fulfil their duties, and the lofty and the low: condi- 
tions of humanity would be reduced to à state of approxi- 


mation. From an institution of this kind would result the 


res establishment of one of the laws of Nature, of all others 


the most important to @ nation; mean an inexhaustible 
perspective of infinity, as necessary to the happiness of a ; 
Whole nation as to that of an individual. What an august 


tribunal might be formed of bishops eminent for their piety, 


of upright magistrates, of celebrated commanders of armies, 
to examine their several pretensions! What memoirs might 
one day appear, proper to create an interest in the minds of 
the people, who see nothing in their library but the sen- 
tences of death pronounced on illustrious criminals, or the 
lives of saints which are far above their sphere! This estab- 
_  Ishment, which might be formed undoubtedly in a manner 
very superior to the feeble sketch I have presented of it, ; 
would serve to bring the higher o/ nditions of life into eon- 
tact with the lower; it would allure foreigners ts the capital, 
buy holding out to them the rights of a eitizenshi p illustrious 
and immortal. It would unite, in a word, religion to pa- 
triotism, and patriotism to religion, the mutual bonds f 
which are on the point of being torn asunder. It would be 
attended with no expense to the state, but might be reared 
and kept up by the revenue of some rich abbey, thus con- 
secrated to religion and to the rewards of virtue. It shoul 
not become, like the monuments of modern Rome, and 
even many of our on royal monuments, an object of filthy 
lucre to individuals, who sell the sight of them to the cu- 
rious. Particular care would be taken not to exclude the 
people, because meanly habited; nor to hunt out of it, as 
from our public gardens, poor and honest artisans in jackets, 


while well-dressed courtezans flaunt about with effrontery 
in their great alleys : the lowest of the commonalty might 


enter it at all seasons. To you, O ye miserable of all c 
ditions, the sight of the friends of humanity should of right 
- appertain ; wh your patrons are henceforth no where * | 
among the statues of virtuous men! There, a soldier at 


sight of Catinat would learn to endure calumny. There, a 


girl of the TOW; sick of her infamous profession, Would 
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statue of modesty apptoached with honour and respekt: but 
at eight of that of a female of her on condition reclaimed 


to the paths of virtue, she would raise them JO ore" Ro 
who preferred repentance to innocence. 


It may be objected, that our poorer sort Soul! soon 
#pread destruction over all those monuments ; and it must 
indeed be admitted, they seldom fail to treat in this man- 


ner those which do not interest them, but respect monu- | 
ments destined to their use. They would soon take the. 


elysium of their country under their protection, and watch 


over it with zeal much more ardent than that of military 
guards. Besides, methods might be devised to render that 
spot respectable and dear to them. It ought to be rendered 
aàn inviolable asylum to the unfortunate; for example, to 15 
fathers who, have incurred the debt of the month's nursing 
of a child; and to those who have committed venial and 
inconsiderate faults; no personal arrest should take place 
- there, except by an express warrant from the king. Labo- 
rious families out of employment might here be directed . 
address themselves. There ought to be a strict prohibition 


to make it a place of mein, but an unbounded per- 


mission to do good in it. Persons of virtue would resort 
thither in quest of proper objects in whose behalf they 
might employ their credit; others, from respect to the me- 5 
mory of some illustrious personage, would give a repast at 
the foot of his statue to a family of poor people. There 
the rich would be instructed really to practise viitue, and 
the people to know it. The nation would learn their great 


duties, and be assisted in forming a just idea of true great- 


ness. They would behold the homage presented to the 
. memory of virtuous men, and the offerings tendered to the | 
5 Duri; ultimately applied to the relief of the miserable. 


Such repists would recal to our remembrance the love- 


6 n of the primitive Christians, and the saturnalia of 


death, toward which every day is carrying us forward, by 


3 speedily reducing us all to an estate of equality, will efface 


every other difference but that of the 80 we 88 have £ 
done: in life. ors PEEL. a 


R or THE erknev. , p 


If our r poor. are sometimes partakers of some e wretched Hed ec 


| clesiastical distribution, the relief they thence derive, $0. far 


from delivering them out of their misery, only serves its 
continue them in it. What landed property, however, bas 
been bequeathed to the church expressly for their benefit ? 


| Why then are not the revenues distributed in sums suffi- 


ciently large to rescue annually from indigence at least a 


3% certain number of families? The clergy allege t that they are i 
the administrators of the goods of the Poor; but the Poor 
are neither ideots nor uud nen to stand in need of admini- 5 


strators. I shall push this reflection no farther; Priests are 


by divine right the agents of the poor, but the king alone 


is the natural administrator. As indigence is the principel 


cause of the vices of the people, opulence may produce, in 
it's turn, ide in the N and this has been 


abundantly proved. 


The world at this day looks on most priests with an n eye 


of envy; ; shall I say of hatred? But they are the children 
ol their age, just like other men. The vices, which are laid 


to their charge belong partly to their nation, partly to the 
times in which they live, to the political. constitution of the 
state, and to their education. Ours are Frenchmen like 
ourselves; they are our kinsmen, frequently sacrificed to 
our own fortune through the ambition of our fathers. Were 
we charged with the performance of their duties, we 
should frequently acquit ourselves worse than they do. 1 
know of none so painful, none 80 worthy of e * 


5 chose of a good ecclesiastic. . 


I do not "epealc of those of a bishop, who. exerciges a vi- 


- Slant care over his diocese, who institutes judicious semi- 


naries of instruction, who maintains regularity and peace 
in communities, who resists the wicked and supports the 
weak, who is always ready to succour the miserable, aud 
12 

Who, in this age of error, refutes the objections. of the ene 


mies of the faith by his own virtues. He has his reward 
in the public esteem. I say nothing of those of a paris. . 
minister, which, from their importance, sometimes attract 
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vancing to the crown of martyrdom. The conflicts of this 
last frequently endure but for a single day, and his glory! is 
immortal. But I speak of those of a simple and obscure 
parish-drudge, to whom no one pays the least attention. 
He must sacrifice the pleasures and the liberty of his juve- 
nile days to irksome and painful studies; he is obliged to 


zupport all his life the exercise of continency on a thousand 
occasions which endanger the loss of it. The world ho- 


nours theatrical virtues only, and the victories of a single > 
moment. But to combat day after day an enemy lodged 
within the fortress, and who makes his approaches Wer 


the disguise of a friend; to repel incessantly, without 4 
Witness, without glory, without applause, the most Impe- : 


tuous of passions and the gentlest of Propensities—this 3 is 


not easy. 


Conflicts of another kind await him from Vichodt. te 


5 daily called upon to expose his life to the attack of epide- 
mical distempers. He is obliged to confess, with his head 
on the same pillow, persons attacked witli the small-pox, 
With the Putrid and purple fever. This obscure fortitude 


is far superior to the courage of a soldier. The military 
man combats in the view of armies, animated with the 


noise of cannon and drums; he presents himself to the stroke 


of death,as a hero. But the priest devotes himself to it as 


a victim. What fortune can this last Promise himself from 


his labours? In many cases, a precarious eubsistence 2 


most! Besides, supposing him to have acquired wealth, he 
Cannot transmit it to his descendants. He beholds all his 
| temporal hopes expire with him. What indemnification | 


© 


does he receive from men? To be called upon many a time 


, to administer the consolations of religion to persons who do 
not pelieve it; to be the refuge of the poor, with nothing = 


to g give them; to be sometimes nexrsecuted for bis very vir- 0 


tues; to see his conflicts treated with contempt, his best- 


intentioned actions mis: interpreted into ar tifice, his virtues. | 


transformed into vices, his religion turned into ridicule. 
Such are the duties imposed, and such the rgcompense 
which the world bestows on the m2: whose lot it envies. 
This is what J have assumed the courage to propose, for 
the 3 of the gd and of the principal orders of . 


£ 


enen © 


bY the state, in so far as I have been permitted to submit my 


ideas to the public eye. Should some great minister, ani- 
mated With a noble ambition to procure for us internal hap- 


piness, and to extend our power externally, have the cou- 
rage to undertake a re- establishment of things, he must in 
his course of procedure imitate that of Nature, She acts in 
every case slowly, and by means of re- actions. I repeat it, 
the cause of the predigious power of gold, which has rob- 
bed the people at once of their morality and subsistence, is 
in the venality of public employments; that of the beggary 


of seven millions of subjects consists in the enormous accu- 


mulation of landed and official property; that of female 
prostitution is to be imputed, on the one hand, to extreme 
indigence; and on the other, to the celibacy of two millions 
of men: the prejudices ef the nobility are kept alive by the 


resentments of those who want the advantage of birth; and 


all other evils, physical and intellectual, spring up out of 
de misery of the people. It is the indigence of the people 
which produces such swarms of players, courtezans, high- 
wWaymen, incendiaries, licentious scholars, calumniators, 


8 flatterers, hypoerites, mendicants, kept-mistresses, quacks 
of all conditions, and that infinite multitude of corrupted 


wretches, who, incapable of coming to any thing by their 
virtues, endeavour to procure bread and consideration by 
their vices, | In vain will you oppose to these plans of 
finance, projects of equalization. of taxes and tithes, of ors _ 
donnances of police, 'of arrets of parliament; all your ef- 
forts will be fruitless. The indigence of the people. is a 
mighty river, which is every year collecting an increase of 
strength, Weeping away before it every opposing mound; 
and which will 1 issue in a total ubvernion ol onder and So- | 


_ vernment. 


Jo this. physical cause of our Albers must t beadded ans 8 
35 ph, purely moral! I mean our education. If it be the mest 
important of our abuses, it is the most easily susceptible BH 
reformation; and this reform appears to me so Many 


W that ee it * the rest r goes: for. wee, 
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STUDY FOURTEENTH. 


5 or EDUCATION. 


| 0 inen higher Object, says Plutarch,* *, « could 8 
Numa have directed his attention, than to che cul- 


ture it early infancy, and to uniformity in the treatment of 
young persons; in the view of preventing the collision of 
different manners, and turbulency of spirit arising from di- 
versity of nature? Thus he proposed to harmonize the 


minds of men, in a state of maturity, from their having 


been trained in childhood in the same habits of order, and 
cast into the same mould of virtue. This, independent of 


other advantages, greatly contributed likewise to the sup- 


port of the laws of Lycurgus; for respect to the oath, by 
which the Spartans had bound themselves, must have pro- 
duced a much more powerful effect, from his having by 
early instruction and nurture dyed in the abo, if I may use 
the expression, the morals of the young, and made them 
suck in with the milk from their nurse's breast be lore of 
5 his laws and institutions. 


Here is a decision which completely 3 our 1 | 


: of education, by pronouncing the elogium of that of Sparta. 
I do not hesitate to aseribe to our modera. education, the 
restless, ambitious, spiteful, pragmatical, and intolerant fpi- 
Tit of, most Europeans; it's effects are visible in the mise - 

ries of the nations; and those which have been most agi 


tated internally and externally. are precisely the nat Y 


among which our boasted style of education has flourighed 
the most. The truth of this may be clearly ascertained 
by stepping from country to country, from age to age. Po- 
nticians have imagined that they could discern the cause f 
public 3 in the different forms of government. : 
But 'Furkey 1 is quiet, and England' is frequently in a;state 


of agitation. All political forms are indifferent to the hap- 


| ben of a state, provided the people are happy; 1 0 | 


* Comparison of Numa and * | 
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might have added, and provided the children are so likes 
wise. 

The philosopher Iulonkerts envoy from Links XIV. to 
| Sala: says, in the account he gives of his mission, that the 
| Asiatics laugh us to scorn when we boast to them of the 
excellence of the Christian religion, as contributing to the 
: happiness of states. They ask, on reading our histories, 
Ho it is possible that our religion should be so humane, 

while we wage war ten times more frequently than they 
do? What would they say then, did they see our perpetual 
law⸗-suits, the malicious censoriousness and calumny of our 
societies, the jealousy of. corps, the quarrels of the popu- 
lace, the duels of the better sort, and our animosities of 
every kind, nothing similar to which is to be seen in Asia, 
in Africa, among the Tartars or savages, on the testimony 
of missionaries themselves? I can discern the cause of all 
these particular and general disorders in our ambitious edu- 
cation. When a man has drunk, from infancy upward, 
into the cup of ambition, the thirst of it cleaves to him 
throughout life, and degenerates into a burning fever at the 


very feet of the altars, This? is not ee occasioned by : 


; religion. LL FAL 1 0 | 
There are but da in the keart of e and 
= mnbition;c: Civit laws denounce the severest punishment 

against the excesses of the first; but these same laws meet 
the second more than half way; they every where propose 

to it prizes, rewards, and honours. Thus the world forms 0 
it's judgments; but religion, ever conformable to Nature, 
Pronounces a very different decision on the characters f 


these two passions. Irsus invites the communications of 


tte frail Samaritan woman, he pardons: the adultress, he 
absolves the female offender who bathed his feet with her 
tears; but, in Luke xi. 43, &c. he inveighs against the 


15 ambitions.” He declares, that notwithstanding their empty : 


huonours in this world, harlots should go before them into 
the kingdom of GOD. He cautions us, in many places, to 
be on our guard against them, and intimates that we should 


know Wen by their fruits. In prononncing decisions o 


different from ours, He judges our passions according to 
their natural adaptation, The first involves the distress 
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of only two uilty | persons, but the second affects the haps 
Janne of mankind, 


| Virtue and ambition are absolutely incompatible. The 


& glory of ambition is to mount, that of virtue to descend. 
Observe how Jesvs CHRIST reprimands his disciples, when 
they asked him who should be the first among them. He 
takes a little child, and places him in the idst. Ah! 
when He recommends the humility so suitable to our frail 
and miserable condition, it is because He did not consider 
that power, even supreme, was capable of constituting our 


happiness in this world; He did not confer the superiority 
over the rest on the disciple whom he loved the most; but 


as a reward to the love of him who had been faithful Keren 
death, He bequeathed to 0 with Li. LUO breath, his 
= yok mother as a legacy. 


A pretended emulation instilled 1000 adden renders 


them for life intolerant, vain-glorious, tremblingly alive to 
the slightest censure, or to the meanest token of applause. 
Ih y are trained to ambition, we are told, in order to their 
pProspering in the world; but the cupidity natural' to the 
human mind is more than sufficient for the attainment: of 
that object. Those who are incapable of rising by their 
_ talents, endeavour to insinuate themselves into the good 
graces of their masters by flattery, and to supplant their 
_ equals by calumny. If these means succeed not, they con- 
cCttcive an aversion for the objects of their emulation, which, 
to their comrades, has all the value of applause, and be- 


comes to themselves a reren souree ol depression, chas- 
5 Tgemnenhs and tears. 


8 « ' 


This is the reason that Ty many grown men Fu AED 


5 to banish from their memory the times and the objects of 


their early studies, though it be natural to the heart of man 


to recollect with delight the epochs of infancy. I have no 

doubt that those disgusts of early education extend a most 
baleful influence to that love with which we ought to 
be animated toward religion, because it's cJertrenda an IF 


like manner, are displayed quly! through! the medium af : 
: gloom, pride and inhumanitx. 


The plan of most masters consists above all! in composing . 


1 * * 8 h . 17 1 1 0 


the exterior of their pu pile. They form e on ihe. same model, 
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A multitude « of charaQrs which Nature had rendered eSSen- 
tially ditferent. | One will have his disciples to be grave and 
stately, as if they were so many little presidents; others, 
and they are the most numerous, wish to make theirs alert 
and lively. One of the great burdens of the lesson! is an in 
cessant fillip of:; Come on, make haste, don't be lazy.“ 
Wl x 0 this impulsion simply | ascribe the general giddiness of 
our youth, and of which the nation. is, accused. It is the 
impatience of the master Which in the first instance pro- 
duces the precipitancy of the scholars. It afterwards ac- 
quires strength in the commerce of the world, from the im- 
Patience of the women. But through the Progress of hu⸗-⸗ 
man life, is not reflection of much higher importance than 
promptitude? How many children are destined to fill situa- 
tions which require seriousness and solemnity? Is not re- 
flection the basis of prudence, temperance, wisdom, and of 
most of the other moral qualities? For my own part I have 
always seen honest people abundantiy tranguil, and wow 
| always alert. : 
1 child, influenced by the 3 of prog must 
renounce it on his entry into, the world, if he means to be 
: supportable to his equals, and to himself? If he aims only 
at his own advancement, will he not be afflicted at the pro- 
sperity of another: - Wil he not be liable to have his mind 
torn with aversions, jealousics and desires, which must de- 
Prave it, both physically and morally? Do not philosophy 
and religion! impose on him the necessity of daily exertion, 
to eradicate those faults of education? The world itself 
obliges him to mask their hideous aspect. Here is a fine 
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perspective opened to human life, in which we are con 5 

strained to employ one half our days 1 in destroying, with 1 10 

. thousand painful efforts, What had been raising up in the 2 i 
= other with so many tears and so much parade. 


1 Was Charlemagne, we are told, Who instituted our 
course of studies; and soiae ay it was in the view of 
| dividing. his subjects, and of giving ther employment. 

i He has succeeded in this to a miracle. Seven years de- 
voted to humanity or classical lar ning, two to PA Y three 
to th:ology : twelye years of langyor, of ambition, and of 7 
self. conceit; without taking into the aconnt the years 
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which bt parents double upon their children, « to 
make sure work of it as they allege. I ask whether on 


emerging thenee a student is, vitceading to the denomina- 


tion of those respective branches of study, more humane, 
more of a philoropher, and believes more in Gop, than an. 
honest peasant who has not been taught to read? What good 
purpose then does all this answer to the greatest part of 
mankind? What benefit do the majority derive from this 
irksome course, on mixing with the world, toward per- 


fecting their own intelligence, and even toward purity of 


diction. We have seen, that the classical authors them- 
selves have borrowed their illumination only from Nature, 
and that those of our own nation-ayho have distinguished 
themſelves the most in literature and in the sciences, ich as 
Descartes, Montaigne, Rousseau, and others, have succeeded 
only by deviating from the track which their models pur- 
ſued, and frequently by pursuing the directly opposite path. 
I acknowledge it is a fortunate cireumstance for many 
children who have wieked parents, that there are colleges; 
they are less miserable there than in the father's house. 
The faults of masters being exposed to view, are in part re- 


| pressed by the fear of public censure; but it is not so as to 


khose of their parents. Is it credible that in a society, the 
men of which all moralists allow to be corrupted, in which 


the citizens maintain their ground only by the terror of the 


laws, or by the fear which they have of each other, feeble. 
and defenceless children should not be abandoned to the dis- 
eretion of tyranny ? Nothing can be conceived s ignorant, 


and conceited, as the greatest part of tradesmen ; among 


them it is that folly shoots out enreading and profound 85 
roots. You see a great many of this . both men and 


women, dying of apoplectic fits, from a too sedentary 1 


mode of life; from eating deef, and swallowing strong 
broths, when indisposed, withous suspecting for a moment 
khat such a regimen was pernicious. The regimen. of their 


| unfortunate children resembles that which they: employ 


where their own health is concerned; they form them to 
- melancholy habits ; all that they make them learn, up to 

the Gospel itself, is with the rod over their head; they tix 
them in a sedentary posture all the day long, at an age 
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pose of expanding their form. Be good children, is the 
perpetual injunction; and this goodness consists in never 
moving a limb. A woman of spirit who was fond of chil- 


dren, took notice one day, at the house of a shop-keeper 
in Se. Denis-street, of a little boy and girl who had a very 
serious air. Your children are very grave, said she to 


the mother. . . Ah! Madam,“ replied the sagacious _ 


dame, it is not for want of whipping if they ate not so. 
Children rendered miserable i in their sports and studies, 
become hypocritical and reserved before their fathers and 


mothers. At length however they acquire stature. The 


daughter commits an imprudence; and is driven from her 
father's house; the son enlists for a soldier. The parents 


ate ready to go distracted. We spared nothing, say they, 


to procure them the best of education: Fools! you! ger 


the essential point; to teach them to love you. 


Ik)bey justify their tyranny by that cruel adage : Children I 

must be corrected; buman nature is corrupted. They do not 

perceive that they themselves, by their excessive severity, | 
stand chargeable with the corruption, and that in every 


. re where fathers are good, the children resemble them. 


I could demonstrate, by a multitude of examples, that 
: ts depravation of our most notorious criminals began with 


the cruelty of their education. If human nature were cor- 


rupted, as is alleged by those who arrogate to themselves 
the power of reforming it, children could not fail to add a 
new corruption to that which they find already introduced 
into the world, upon their arrival in it. Human society 


would accordingly. speedily reach the term of it's dissolu- 
tion. But children, on the contrary, protract and put off 


that fatal period, by the introduction of new and untainted 
souls. It requires a long apprenticeship to Wopire ws 


* a taste for our passions and extravagancies. 


On examining the nest af a bird, we find in it not only 


the nutriments most agreeable to the young, but from a 
multitude of other precautions, it is easy to discern that 


those who constructed it, collected around their brood, all 
the intelligence and benevolence of which they were 


capable. The father too sings at a little distance from theip 


201 
when. Nature is prompting them to stir about, for the pur- 
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cradle, prompted rather, as I suppose, by the solleitudes of 
paternal affection than those of conjugal love; for this last 
sentiment expires in most as soon as the process of hatching 
begins. Were we to examine under the same aspect the 
| "OI of the young of the human species, we should have 
a very indifferent idea of the affection of their parents. = 
Rods, whips, stripes, cries, tears, are the first lessons given 
to human life: we have here and there, it is true, a FOR 8 
of reward amidst so many chastisements ; but, symbol of 
what awaits them in W d the 3 is r and os _ | 
sure only imaginary, = LL LES 
Of all sensible beings, the human species is the only one 
. ee young are brought up and instructed by dint of 
blows. I would not wish for any other proof of an original 
_ depravation of mankind. The European brood, in this © 
spect, surpasses all the nations of the globe, as they like- 
 wise do in wickedness. We have already observed with 
what gentleness savages rear their children, and war af 
93 Backer che children bear to their parents in return. 
The Afabs extend their humanity to the very Ms: „ 
thay never beat them; they manage them by means f 
| kindness and caresses, and render them so docile, that there 
are no animals of the kind in the whole world once to be 
compared with them in beauty and in goodness; Fhey do 
not fix them to a stake in the fields, but suffer them to Pas- 
ture at large around their habitation, to which they come 
running the moment that they hear the sound of the maß- 
ter's voice. Those tractable animals resort at night to their 
tents, and lie down in the midst of the children, without 
ever hurting them in the slightest degree. If the rider hap- 
pens to fall while a-coursing, his horse stands still instantly, 
and never stirs till he has mounted again. These people, 
buy means af the irresistible influence "of a mild education, 
have acquired the art of eee their ee the first ; 
coursers of the universe. N 
It is impossible to wy -wiithous eng eli | into tears, © 
Nm is related on this subject by the virtuous Consul 
d' Hervieux, in his journey to Mount Lebanon, The whole 
stock of a poor Arabian of the Desert consisted of a most 
beautiful mare. The French consul at Said offered to Spar- 
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chase her, with an intention to send her to his master Louis 


XIV. The Arab, pressed by want, hesitated a long time, 


but at length consented, on condition of receiving a very 
considerable sum, which he named. The consul, not dar- 


ing, without instructions, to give so high a price, wrote to 
Versailles for permission to close the bargain on the terms 
stipulated. Louis XIV. gave orders to pay the money. 

The consul immediately sent notice to the Arab, who soon 
after made his appearance, mounted on his magnificent 
| Courser, and the gold which he had demanded was paid 

down to him. The Arab, covered with a miserable rug, 


dismounts, looks at the money; then, turning his eyes to 


the mare, he sighs, and thus accosts her: Lo whom am 
1 going ta yield thee up? To Europeans, who will tie thee 


close, who will beat thee, who will render thee miserable: 


return with me, my beauty, my darling, my jewel! and re- 


joice the hearts of my children! As he pronounced these 


words, he Sprung en her back, and en off toward 


the Desert. 


If with us fathers beat thai ee it is been they | 
"ha them not; if they send them abroad to nurse as soon 
as they come into the world, it is because they love them 
not; if they Place them as soon as they have acquired 8 


little growth in boarding-schools and colleges, it is because 
they love them not; if they procure for them situations out 


df their state, out of their province, it is because they love 
tthem not; if they keep them at a distance from themselves 
at every epoch of life, it must undoubted] y he because they : 


look upon them as their heirs. 


This parental apathy is to, be RP to che disorderly f 
tate of our manners, which has stifled the sentiments f 
*\Nature... Among the ancients, ;and even among Savages, | 


the perspective c gf social life presented a series of eimploy- 


ments, from infancy up to old age, which among them was 
the era of the higher magistracies and prietbood. | iThe 
hopes of their religion, at that period, interposed to termi- | 
: nate an honourable career, and concluded with rendering | 
the plan of their life conformable to that of Nature. Thus 
they always kept up in the soul of their citizens that per- 


spective of infinity so natural to the heart of man. But ve- 
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nality and debauched manners having subverted among us 
the order of Nature, the only age of human existence which 


has preserved it's rights is that of youth and love. This is 


the epoch to which all the citizens direct their thoughts. 
Among the ancients the aged bare rule, but with us young 


people assume the government. The old are constrained to 
retire from all publie employment. Their dear children 


then pay them back the fruits a r en er; _ 
received from them. 


Hence with us a father and Se tdi the ork 


1 of their felicity to the middle period! of life, cannot without 


uneasiness behold their children approaching toward it, juste 


in proportion as they themselves are withdrawing from it. 
As their faith is almost, or altogether extinguished, religion 

administers to them no consolation. They behold only 
death closing their perspective, and this renders them sullen, 
| harsh, and frequently cruel. | Hence the renson that parents 
do not love their children; and that our old people affect sos 
many frivolous tastes, to bring themselves nearer to a _ 
eee Which is repelling thera. 


Another consequence of this —. of knie in, that we 5 


are destitute of the spirit of patriotism. The ancients, on 
the contrary, had a great deal of it. The highest ambition 
of the Romans was to see their own age honoured and dis- 
tinguished above every other age of the republic. Those 
among us who have any ambition that regards futurity, re- 


strict it to the being themselves distinguished by the age in 


. which they live. In this nearly terminates our natural unr- 
| bition, directed as it is by our mode of education. 


The ancients employed their thoughts in prognosticating 


: their and condition of their posterity, and we re- 
volve what our ancestors were. They looked forward, and 
wee look backwards If posterity is taken, up with the an- 
Tients, it is because the ancients laboured for posterity: but 
een do nothing for ours, assuredly they will pay no atten- 
to us. They will talk as we do about the Greeks and Ro- 


mans, without wasting a single thought upon their fathers. 
Instead of falling into raptures over Greek and Roman me- 


dallions, half devoured by Time, would it not be fully as 


agreeable, and much more wankul, to. direct our views to. the : 
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subject of our fresh, lively, plump children, and to try to 


discover in their several inclinations who are to he the fu- 
ture co- operators in the service of their country? Those 


who in their childish sports are fond of building will one 


day rear her monuments. Among those who take delight 


in managing their boyish skirmishes will be formed the 


Epaminondases and the Scipios of future times. Those 
who are seated upon the grass, the calm spectators of the 
sports of their companions, will in due time become excel- 


lent magistrates and philosophers, the complete masters of 


their own passions. Those who in their restless course love 
to withdraw from the rest will be noted travellers and foun- 
ders of colomes, who shall carry our manners and language 
to the savages of e or into the interior of Amen 


itself. 5 | 
I we are kind to our nee they will blew our me- 


mory, and transmit, unaltered, our customs, fashions, edu- 
cation, government, and every thing that awakens the re- 


We shall be to 


collection of us, to the latest posterity. 
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them beneficent deities who have wrought their deliverance — "l 


— from Gothic barbarism. We chodld: gratify the innate | 
1 taste of infinity still better, by launching our thouglits into 


a futurity of two thousand years, than into a retrospection 
of the same distance. This manner of viewing, more con- 


formable to our divine nature, would fix our rbirrolugce 


on sensible objects which do, and still are to exist. We 


bd hould secure to ourselves, as a support to an old age of 0 
8 sadness and neglect, the gratitude of the rising generation; . | : | 
and, by providing for their happiness ae our own, we 


Y OO promote the good of our country. 


_ Fo contribute my "little mite toward so blessed a revele- 
| en I shall hazard a few more Hasty ideas. I suppose 
then I am empowered to employ usefully a part of tbe 

5 twelve years which our young people spend at schools and 
colleges. I reduce the whole time of their education to 

three epochs of three years each. The first should com- 


mence at the age of seven years, as among the Lacedemo- 
nians, and even earlier: a child is eurceptible of a patriotic 
education as soon as he is able to speak and to walk. The 
second with the period of adolescence; and the third end 
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with it, toward tlie age of sixteen, an ave len! a young 


man may begin to be n to _ ge er to anne | 
2 prbfession- $44 | 5 N 


I would begin with ee in a eentruf Adlon in 


8 Paris, an magnificent edifice, constructed internally in form 


of a'circular amphitheatre, divided into ascending rows. 


The masters to be entrusted with the charge of the national 
education should be stationed below, in the centre; and 
above, I would have several rows of galleries, in order to 
multiply places for the auditors. On the outside, and quite 
round the building, 
above story, for the reception and accommodation of the 
people. On a Pease 9 over the 3 entrance bens 5 


IJ would have wide porticos, story 


words es be innere: 
| NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ul mn not e that as the children pass three years 


in each epoch of their education, one of these edifices 
would be requisite for the instruction of the generation of 3 

the year, which restricts to nine the number of monuments 
destined to the general education of the capital. 
each of these amphitheatres there should be a great park, 
stored with the plants and trees of the country, scattered 


about with artificial arrangement, as in the fields and the 


woods. The bowers of innocence wane be no "INOS: inte- 
4 regtings than the tombs of virtue. 1 3040 


If I have expressed a wish to have en Utnenbe⸗ ia to 


| the gtory of those by whom our climate has been enriched 
with exotic plants, it is not that I prefer these to the plants 
of our own country, but in the view of rendering to the = 
memory of those citizens a part of the gratitude we owe to 
Nature. Besides, the most common plants in our plains, 
= independent of their utility, are those which recal to us the 
most agreeable sensations. The feathered sphere of the dan- 
delion brings to my xecollection the places where, seated on 
the grass with children of my own age, we endeavoured to 
swieep off by one whiff of breath all it's plumage, without 
leaving a single tuft behind. 
| blown uponus, and has scattered abroad our downy-pinioned. 
Circles over the face of the whole earth. I call to remem- 


Fortune in like manner has 


Round 
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brance, on seeing certain gramineous plants in the ear, the 
happy age when we conjugated on their alternate ramifica- 
tions, the different tenses and moods of the verh-aimer (to 


love). We trembled at hearing our companions finish, 
after all the various inflexions, with je ne vous aime plus, 


Ino longer love you). | The finest flowers are not always 


those for which we conceive the highest affection. The 
moral sentiment determines at length all our Physical tastes. 


The plants of our country recal the idea of it in a man- 


ner still more affecting than it's monuments; I would spare 
no cost, therefore, to collect them around the children f 
the nation, I would make their school a spot charming as 
1 their tender age, that when the injustice of their patrons, : 
friends, relations, or fortune, may have crushed in their 
hearts all ties of country, the place in which their childhood 
had enjoyed felicity might still be their capitol. I would 
Present them with pictures after religious subjects; not such 
as are terrifying, and excite man to repentance, but those 
| calculated to encourage innocence. Such would be that of 
the Virgin holding the infant Ixsus in her arms; that of 


Ixsus himself! in the midst of children, displaying in their 


attitudes and features the simplicity and confidence of their 
gage. Beneath might be inscribed these words of aue | 


5 Cunur himself“ Suffer little children to come to me. 


Were it necessary to represent in this school any act of 5 
5 justice, there might be a painting of the fruitless fig-tree 
withering away at his command. It would exhibit the _ 
leaves of that tree curling up, it's branches twisting, it's 
bark cracking, and the whole plant struck with terror, pe- 


risbing under the maledictions of the AuTHoR of Nature. 


ba, There might be inserted some simple and short inscrip- | 
tion from the Gospel, such as this: Love one another. 
N this: Come unto me, all 700 that are voy Sede by 


and .I will give you gest. 


And that maxim already n. necessary t to the; infant lows 
- Virtue consists in anne the public ow to our g 


by) own.“ | 28 H 1 7 pf np A" +4 6 8. . or ft + 8 . 
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And that tk be 3 to be en a man . 5 
5h ſesist lus propensities, his inclinations, his _ and 
be en an eee won, > IRIS: > 
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Our name is the first and last possession at our own dis- 


posal; it determines from the days of infancy our inclina- 
tions; it employs our attention through life, nay, transports 
us beyond the grave. I have still a name left, is the reflec- 


tion. It is a name that ennobles or dishonours the earth. 


I could wish, therefore, to have children distinguished by 
interesting names. A lad fathers himself upon his name. 
If it inclines toward any vice, or ſurnishes matter for ridi- 

cule, his mind takes a bias from it. Bayle remarks, that a 


certain inquisitor named Torre Cremada, or the Burnt- 


Tower, had in his life- time condemned many heretics to 
the flames. There is a farther absurdity ! in giving to chil- 
dren, destined to peaceful occupations, turbulent and am- 
bitious names, and still more dangerous to give them ridi- 


culous ones. I have seen poor boys 80 tormented on this 


account by their companions, and even by their own pa- 
rents, from the silly circumstance of a baptismal name, 
which implied some idea of simplicity and good- nature, 
that they insensibly acquired an N 22 of ma- 
: lgnity and ferociousness. 8 
Government therefore ought to Wp li in the 83 4 
of giving names to children, as they have an influence so 
£ tremendous on the characters of the citizens. I could wish 
likewise that to their baptismal name might be added a sur- 
name of some family rendered illustrious by virtue, as the 
Romans did; this species of adoption would attach the oY 
| little to the great, and the great to the little. 1555 
| I would not make use in this school of noisy bells to an- 
nounce the different exercises, but of the sound of flutes, of 
hautboys, and of bagpipes. Every thing they learned 
chould be versified and set to music. The influence of 
these two arts united is beyond all conception. If music 
and pretry had the power, at Sparta, to recal corrupted 
men to the practice of virtue, and afterwards to govern 
them, what influence would they not have over our chil- 
uren in the age of innocence? Who could ever forget the 
acred laws of morality were they set to enchanting music? 


These arrangements being made, the first branch of the 


education of children should be religion. I would begin 
with engaging them to fear and love Cop, but to fear Him 


not as an object of Terror. Terrifying views of an ami- 


able and good God generate superstition, and inspire hor- 
rible apprehensions of death. The first, precept of reli- 
gien is to love Gop. Love, and do what you will, was the 


saying of a saint. We are enjoined by religion to love Him 


above all things; we are encouraged to re ourselves to 
Him as to a Father. If we are commanded to fear Him, 
it is only with relation to the love which we owe Him, be- 


cause we ought to be afraid of offending the person whom 


we are bound to love. Besides, I am very far from think- 


ing that a child is incapable of having any idea of Gon be- 


fore fourteen years of age, as has been advanced by a writer 
| whom i in other respects I love. Do we not convey to the 
© youngest children sentiments of fear and aversion, for me- 


taphysical objects which have no existence? Wherefore 
should they not be inspired with confidence and love for 


the Being who fills universal nature with his beneficence? 
Children have not the ideas of Gor such as are taught by 5 
systems of theology and philosophy; but they are perfectly 
; capable of having the sentiment of him, which as we have 


seen is the reason of Nature. Would to God I had pre- 


| $erved the sentiment of the existence of the Supreme Being. 5 


and of his principal attributes, as pure as I had it in my 


earliest years! It is the heart still more than the understand- 
ing that religion demands. And which heart, I beseech 
you, f is most filled with the Deity, and the most agreeable _ 


in his sight, that of the child who, elevated with the senti- 
ment of Him, raises his innocent hands to Heaven as he 


stammers out his prayer, or of te schoolman who pretends 


to explain His Nature? * 


It is very easy to communicate to children — — of Gon Y 

g and of virtue. The daisies springing up among the grass, 
the fruits suspended on the trees of their enclosure, should 

be their first lessons in theology, and their first exercises of 


abstinence and obedience to the laws. Their minds might 


be fixed on the principal object df religion, by the pure and 


simple recitation of the life of Jzsvs Ch AIST in the Gospel. 


They would learn in their Creed all that they can know of 


the nature of Gop, and in the Pater-noxter every thin s that 
W. can 2 ask of * . 
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Of all the sacred books, there is no one which: children 
| take 1 in with so much facility as the Gospel. It would be 
proper to habituate them betimes to perform what is there 
enjoined, without vain-glory, or respect to human observa- 


tion or applause. They ought to be trained up, therefore, 
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in the habit of preventing each other in acts of friendship. 
in mutual def-rence, and in good offices of every kind. 
All the children of citizens should be admitted into this 
national school. I would insist only on the most perfect 
cleanliness, were they dressed but in patches sewed toge- 
ther. There you might see the child of a man of quality. 
attended by his governor, arrive in an equipage, and take his 


place by the A wi of a peasant” 8 child leaning on his little 


stick, dressed in canvas in the very middle Firs winter, and 
1 carry ing in a satchel his little books, and bis slice of brown 
bread for the provision of the whole day. Thus they would 
both learn to know each other before they came to be sepa- 
rated for ever. The child of the rich man would be in- 
structed to impart of his superfluity to him who is fre- 
quently destined to support the affluent out of his own ne- 
cessary pittance. These. children of all ranks, crowned with 
flowers, and distributed into choirs, we ulld assist in our 
| public processions. Their age, order, songs, and 1 innocence, 
would present in these a spectacle more august than the 
lackeys of the great bearing the coats of arms of their mas- 

ters pasted to wax-tapers, and bey ond all contradiction 


much more affecting than the hedges of soldiers and bayo- 


nets with which, o on such occasions, a God of Peace is en 
compassed. EIN pen 206 
In this school ANTE 1 be ke: to end tad cy- | 
pher. Ingenious men have 5 this etfect contrived boards, 
and methods simple, pr ompt and agreeable. If you wish 
children to learn quickly to read, put a sugar-plumb over 
each of their letters, they will soon ha ve their alphabet by 
heart, and if you multiply or diminish the number of them, 
they will soon have become arithmeticians. They shall 
have profited wonderfully, however, in this, school of their 
country, should they leave it without having learned to 
read, write, and cypher ; but deeply penctilited with this 
one truth, that to read, write, and eypher, and all the 
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sciences in the world, are mere nothings ; but that to be 
Sincere, good, obliging, to love Gon nad man, is the only 
science worthy of the human heatt. 


At the second era of education, about the age of frown 


ten to twelve, when their intellectual powers restlessly stir 
and press forward to the imitation of every thing that they 


see done by athers, I would have them instructed in the 
means which men employ in making provision for the wants 


of society; and subservient tothe first necessities of human 


te, of the arts we denominate mechanical, and that of 


building houses. To these I would join the elements of tlie 


natural sciences, of geometty, and ef of natural 


Fhilasenbxy- . 
1 would have them made acquainted with the liberal arts, 


as architecture and fortification, to shew them how their 


_ thabitation is constructed and their country defended. I 


would make them observe, as an antidote to the vanity of 


the sciences, that man, amidst such a variety of arts and 


operations, has imagined no one thing, but has imitated in 


these relations of the truths of religion to those of Nature, 
and thus dispose them to love the class of useful men who 
Provide fer their wants. 5 . 

I would endeayour to make the exercises * the body go 
hand in hand with those of the mind. While they were ac- 


quiring a knowledge of the useful arts, I would have them 


taught Latin. I would not teach it metaphysically and 


| grammatically, but they should learn it practically. The 
Polish peasantry acquire it thus, and speak it fluently and 
intelligibly, though they have never been at college, Tos. 15 
Fears at most are sufficient for the children of the national 
school to learn the Latin by practice, especially if in the 

lectures extracts were given from the Ives of great men, | 
3 written in good Latin, and well explained. : 
In the third period of education, nearly IR the age 


when the passions begin to take flight, I would shew to in- 
genuous youth the Pure and gentle language of them, in the 


eclogues and georgics of Virgil ; the philosophy of them in 
some of the odes of Horace ; 5 and e of their cor up- 


_ all his productions either the skill of the animal creation, or 
the operations of Nature; I would make them sensible of 
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tion, taken from Tacitus and Suetonius. I would finish the 


painting of the hideous excesses into which they plunge 
mankind, by exhibiting passages from historians of the 


lower empire. I would make them remark how talents, 


taste, knowledge, and eloquence sunk at once among the 


ancients, together with manners and virtue. I would be 


« 


very careful net to fatigue my pupils with reading of this 
sort; I would point out to them only the more poignant 
Passages, in order to excite in them a desire to know the 

rest. My aim should be not to lead them through a course 


of Virgil, of Horace, and of Tacitus, but a real course of 


classical learning, by uniting in their studies whatever men 
of genius have considered as best adapted t to che l 
of human nature. 


I would have them practically inctiu@tea in the Gen, 


now on the decline among us. I would endeavour to make 
them sensible how at all times talents, virtues, great men, 


15 and states, flourished together with confidence in the Di- 
vine Providence. But, to give greater weight to these eter- 
nal truths, I would intermingle with them the enchanting : 


0 studies of Nature, of which g Aud hitherto oy seen = | 


some faint sketches. „ 5 
I would make them remark the nl of this be 


e in a most incomprehensible manner upon no- | 


thing, with an infinite number of different nations in mo- 
"tion over it's solid and liquid surface. I would point out 


in each climate the principal plants useful to human life ; 
the animals which stand related to those plants, and to their 
soil, without extending farther, I would then shew them 


the human race, who alone of all sensible beings are uni- 


versally dispersed, mutually to assist each other, and to ga- 
ther at once all the productions of Nature. I would speak 


of the laws of nations, and lead them to an acquaint- 


ance with those of their own country. I would give them 
an idea of the principal religions which divide the earth, 
and demonstrate to them eg highly preferable Christianity 


is to all the Political laws and religions of the world, be- 
cCause it alone aims at the felicity of the whole human race. 


I é would make them sensible that the Christian religion pre- 


: vents the different ranks of society from hurting themselves 


r es 
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by mutual collision, and gives them equal power of bear- 


ing up under the pressure of unequal weights. From these 
sublime censiderations, the love of their country would be 
kindled in those youthful hearts, and acquire increasing ar- 
55 dor from the very spectacle of her very calamities. | 
I would intermix these affecting speculations with exer- 
cises, useful, agreeable, and adapted to the vivacity of their 
time of life. I would have them taught to swim, not so 
much by way of security from danger in the event of suf- 
fering shipwreck, as in the view of assisting persons who 
may happen to be in that dreadful situation. Whatever 
advantage they might derive from their studies, I would ne- 
ver propose any other end but the good of their fellow-crea- 
ture. They should be instructed in military exercises with 
a view of bringing into disrepute the art of fencing, useless 
and even hurtful in war, and which keeps up the murderous 
spirit of duelling among us. The pupils trained in the na- 
tional schools should be taught to entertain a very different 
idea of courage: and in the course of their studies should 


be instructed in ein _ toward a ſellow-citizen and = 
ward an enemy. it 


* 


The season of youth 1 Was Slide. away agrecal, l 
: 1 usefully; the mind and body would expand togethgr. 
I be natural talents, frequently unknown in most men, 
: would manifest themselves at sight of — objects. 
The attainment of all this various knowledge, I shall be 
told, will require a length of time; but if we take into con- 
| sideration that which is squandered away in our colleges, ; 
in the tiresome repetitions of lessons, in the grammatical 
decompositions and explications of the Latin tongue, which 
do not communicate to the scholar so much as facility in 
speaking it, and in the dangerous competitions of a, vain 
ambition, it is impossible not to admit that we have been | 
Proposing to make a much better use of it. = 
In the national schools every thing He go on after 
1 the academic manner of the Greek philosophers. The pu- 
5 pils should there pursue their studies, sometimes seated, 
sometimes standing; sometimes in the fields, at other times 5 
in the amphitheatre, or in the part which surrounded it. 
& here would be no occasion for pen, ink, or Paper 3 every 


T3 
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one would bring with him only the classical book contain. 
ing the subject of the lesson. I have bad frequent expe- 
riends that we forget what we commit to writing. This 
does not take place with regard to the impressions of con- 
versation, n if it be eee with akng cir- 
| CUI: e | 
I The pupils nid not be pant ich an «et 
and pratthng science. Sometimes they should defend among 
themselves the cause of a citizen, sometimes deliver en 
opinion respecting a public event. They sbould pursue 
the process of an art through it's whole course. Their elo- 


quence would be a real eloquence; and their knowledge a 
real knowledge. They should employ their minds on no 
A bstruse science, in no useless research, usually the fruit of 


pride. In the studies I propose, every thing should bring 
us back to society, concord, religion, and nature. These 
| geveral schools should be decorated gorrespondently to their 
use; the exterior should serve as walking places and asy- 

lums to the people, especially during the winter. There . 


they should every day behold spectacles proper to inspite 
5 them with virtuous sentiments and the love of their country. 


Among those young people there should be no such 
thing as reward, nor punishment, nor emulation, and con- 
dequently no envy. The only punishment there inflicted 
should be to banish from the society the person who shouldd 
_ disturb it, and even that only for a time proportioned to the 
fault of the offender; and this should rather be an act of 


justice than a punishment, for I would have no manner of 


_ "$hame attach to that exile. But if you wish to form ay 


Idea of such an assembly, conceive, instead of our young 


Fo. rollegians, pale, pensive, jealous, trembling about the fate 


| bf their unfortunate compositions, a multitude of young 4 


persons, gay, content, attracted by pleasure to vast circular 


balls, in which are erected here and there the statues of the 


Ulustrtous inen of antiquity and of their own country : be- 
| hold them all attentive to the master's lessons, assisting | 
cach other in comprehending and retaining them, and in 
replying to his unexpected questions. One tacitly suggests 
an ans wer to his neighbour; another makes an exeuse N : 
= the negligence N an ee eee e 
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Represent to yourself ths rapid progress of stuckes eluei- 
_ dated by intelligent masters, and drunk in by pupils Who 


are mutually assisting each other in fixing the impression 
of them. Figure to yourself science spreading among 


them, as the flame in a pile, all the pieces of which are 
nicely adjusted, communicates from one to another, till 
the whole becomes one blaze. Observe among them, in- 
stead of a vain emulation, union, benevolence, friendship, 


for little services rendered and repaid. The recollection of 

those early intimacies will farther unite them in the world, 
notwithstanding the prejudices of their various conditions; 
for at this tender age gratitude and resentment become en- 


= graved for the rest of life as Ge _ We: en wa 


science and religion. 


Before we could ns 00 extablizh Furey national. 
| chools, we must have men formed to preside in them. 1 
would not have them chosen from among those who are 


most powerfully recommended. The more powerful re- 
| _ commendations they might have the more would they be 


given to intrigue, and consequently the less would be their 
virtue. The enquiry made among them ought not to be, 
Ils hea wit, a bright man, a okilozopher ? ? But, Is he fond of 
children? Does he frequent the unfortunate rather than the 
great? Is he a man of sensibility ? Does he possess virtue? 
In persons of such a character we should have masters pro- 
per for conducting the public education. A titled magi- 
rate should preside every day in each school. It would 


be very becoming that the magistrates should cause to be 


trained ups under their own eyes, to justice and to the laws, 


the children whom they are one day to judge and to govern 


as men. No revenue should be annexed to this ren Y 
| duty, and the only honour that could powibly be claimed | 


| | an be that of presiding. 


Wauld to Gop it were in wy; power to 3 the 2 


eee of women to that of men, as at Sparta! But our 


manners forbid it. There could not, however, be any great 
inconveniency in associating in early life the children: of | 


both sexes. Their society communicates mutual grace; 
besides, the first elements of civil life, religion, and virtue, 
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women should learn nothing of what men ought to know ; 


not that they are to remain always in ignorance of it, but 
that they may receive instruction with increased pleasure, 
and one day find teachers: in their lovers. There. is this 
moral difference between man and woman, that the man 
owes himself to his country, and the woman is devoted to 
the felicity of one man alone. A young woman will never 
attain this end but by acquiring a relish for the- employ- | 
ments suitable to her sex. To no purpose would you give 
ber a complete course of the soiences, and make her a theo- 
logian or a philosopher; a husband does not love to fing 
; either a rival or an instructor in his wife. Books and mas- 


ters with us blight betimes, in a young female, virgin igno- 


rance, that flower of the soul which a lover takes such de- 


light in gathering, They rob a husband of the most deli- 


cCious charm of their union, of those inter- communications 

of amorous science, and native ignorance, so proper for 
tilling up the long days of married life. They destroy chose 
contrasts of character which Nature has established be- 

tween the two sexes, in order to Aba ere the most wy 5 

: "08 barmonies. ee, 


I could wish, e ahats our ooh: 1 might 85 


: bil it in their power to cultivate the sentiment of love in 
the midst of their labours, as Jacob did.“ No matter at 
what age; when capable of feeling we are so of loving. 
Honourable love suspends pain, banishes languor, saves 
from prostitution, from the errors and the restlessness of 
5 celibacꝝ: : it fills life with delicious perspectives, by display - 
ing in futurity the most desirable of union: it augments, 


in the hearts of two youthful lovers, a relich for study and 


a taste for domestic employments. What pleasure must it 

afford a young man, transported with the science which he 

has derived from his masters, to repeat the lessons of it to = 
the fair one whom he loves! What delight to a young and 

| timid female to see herself distinguished amidst her compa» 
nions, and to hear the value and the graces'of her little il | 

55 and industry exalted by the voice of her lover! | 


A young man, destined one day to repress on the tribu⸗ = 


i nal the ah oe of men, is enchanted, amidst we , Fe 


of Genexis, — xix, ver. 20. 


z 
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of law, to FESTY his mistress eniroideriny for Wins the- 
flowers which are to decorate the asylum of their union, and 


to present him with an image of the beauties of Nature, of 


which the gloomy honours of his station are going to de- 


prive him for life. Another, devoted to conduct the flame 
of war, attaches himself to the gentle spirit of his female 
friend, and flatters himself with the thought that the mis- 
chief he may do to mankind shall be repaired by the bles- 


sings she bestows on the miserable. Friendships multiply 


in families; of the friend to the brother who introduces 
him, and of the brother to the sister. The kindred are mu- 


tually attracted. The young folks form their manners; and 


5 the happy perspectives which their union discloses cherish 


in them the love of their several duties, and of virtue. 


I a happy revolution is to be hoped for in our country, 
it is to he effected only by calling back the women to do- 
mestic manners. Whatever satire may have been levellec 

| against them, they are less: culpable than the men. They 

1 chargeable with hardly any vices except those which. - 

they receive from us; and we have many from which they 

are free. What must have become of a state of society 
abandoned to all the absurdities of our education, to all the 
"4 prejudices of our various conditions, and to the ambitions 
of each contending party, had not the women crossed us 
upon the road? These, thrown out ef their natural state by 
cour unjust manners, laugh at and destroy ever thing, the 


great fortunes, pretensions of pride, and prejudices of opi- 


nion. Women have only one passion, which is love, and 


this passion only one object; whereas men refer every thing 


; to ambition, which has thousands. A provincial, and even 
a Parisian tradesman, hardly behaves with kindness to-his 
children when somewhat grown up; but he bends with 


15 profound reverence before thin of strangers, provided they 


are rich or of high quality: his wife is regulated i in her be- | 
baviour to them by their figure. If they are homely, he 


neglects them; but will caress a peasant's child if it is 


beautiful; she will pay more respect to a low-born man 
with gray hairs and a venerable head than to a counsellor 
without a beard. Women attend only to the gifts of Na- 

ture, and men to those of fortune. Thus the women amidst 
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all their irregularities still bring us back to Nature, while 


we, witl our affectation of superior wisdom, are in a: con- 
tant tendeney to deviation from her. 


As well as ourselves, women will never find 8 


5 except in the practice of virtue. In all countries where the 
empire of virtue is at an end they are most miserable. They 
were formerly happy in the virtuous Republics of Greece 
and Italy, where they decided the fate of states: at this 
day, reduced to the condition. of slaves in those very coun- 
tries, the greatest part of them submit to prostitution for 
the sake of a livelihood. Ours ought not to despair of us. 
They possess over man an empire absolutely inalienable;: 
we know them only under the appellation of the sex, too 
which we have given the epithet of fair by way of excel: 
lence. But how many deseriptive epithets, still more inte- 
resting, might be added to this, such as those of nutritive, 
cConsolatory! They receive us on our entrance into life, and 
they close our eyes when we die. Not to beauty, but reli- 
gion, are our women indebted” for their influence; the 
ame Frenchman who in Paris sighs at the feet of his mi- 
tress, holds her in fetters, and under the discipline of the 
Whip, in St. Domingo. The Christian religion alone con- 
templates the conjugal union in the order of Nature: it is 
the only religion which presents woman to man as a com- 
panion; every other abandons her to him as a slave. 10 
5 religion alone do European women owe the liberty they 
enjoy: and from the liberty of women that of nations has 
| flowed, accompanied with the proscription of many inhu- 
man usages diffused over all the other parts of the world, 
such as lavery, seraglios, and eunuchs. O charming sex! 
in your virtue your power consists. Save your country, 
| by recalling to the love of domestic manners your lovers 
and husbands, from a display of your gentle occupations. | 


Envy not the other sex their authority, their talents, their 


vain-glory; bat in the midst of your weakness, surrounded 
with your wools and your silks, give thanks to the Aurnonx 
of Nature for having conferred on. you alone the pee , of 


og: en good. and beuainent 
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| RECAPITULATION. | 


1 HAVE presented in this work the different paths o 


Nature I proposed to pursue, in forming an idea of the or- 


cler which governs the world. I first brought forward the 
bobjections raised in all ages against a Providence, and exhi- 
dited them as applied to the several kingdoms of Nature, 
one after another; which furnished me with an opportu- 

nity, in refuting them, of displaying views entirely new re- 
specting the disposition and the use of the different parts of 
rhis globe. In the next place, I have refuted in order the 


objections raised on the subject of the vegetable and animal 


kingdoms, by demonstrating, that these kingdoms were no 
more governed by mechanical laws than the fossil kingdom 
is. I have farther demonstrated, that the greatest part of 
the. ills which oppress the human race are to be ascribed to 
the defects of our political institutions, and not to those of 
Nature; that man is the only being who is abandoned to 


: transgression; but that the same Dir who had given him 
up to the direction of his own intelligence still watched over 


| his destination; that he caused to recoil on the governors. 


of the nations the miseries with which they overwhelm the 

little and the weak; and I have demonstrated the action of 
a ag Providence from the very calamities of the . 

Such is the subject of my first part. 

1 ths opening of my second, I have ben the pri 
ciples of our sciences, by evincing that they mislead us, 
either by the boldness of those same principles, from whence: _ 
they would soar up to the nature of the elements which 
elude their grasp, or by the insufficiency of their methods, 

- which is capable of catching only one law of Nature at 


once, because of the weakness of our understanding and of FE 


the vanity inspired by our edueation, whereby wWe are be- 
trayed into the belief that the little paths in. which we tread 
are the only roads leading to knowledge. I afterwards set 
out in quest of a faculty better adapted to the discovery of 
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truth than our reason, which after all is nothing but our 
personal interest merely. I flatter myself I have found it in 
that sublime instinct called sentiment, which is in us the ex- 
pression of natural laws, and is invariable among all na- 
tions. By means of it J have observed the laws 85 Nature, 
not by tracing them up to their principles, known to Go 
only, but by descending into their results, destined to the 
use of man. I have had the felicity, in pursuance of this 
track, to perceive certain principles of the correspondencies | 
and harmonies which govern the world. + 5 
The ancient Egyptians studied Nature in Nature 1 
ad not by piecemeal and with machines. Hence they 
formed a most wonderful science under the name of magic. 
The elements of this science are now unknown ; its name 
alone remains, and is at this day given to operations the 
most stupid in which the error and depravity of the human 
heart can be employed. This was not the character of the 
magic of the ancient Egyptians, so much celebrated by the 
most respectable authors of cee wha ay the sacred 
4 books themselves. 


Though my Jdbpagitae is very rode than . | 


: fa are so luminous, that they have presented to me 
not only dispositions of the globe entirely new, but have 


furnished me with the means of distinguishing the charac- 
ters of plants on the first inspection, so as to be able to 
say at once, This is a native of the mountains, That an 
inhabitant of the shores. By them I have demonstrated 
the use of the leaves of plants, and determined by the nau- 


cal or volatile forms of their grains their relations to the 


places where they are destined to grow. Finally, I have 
indicated their relations to animals and to man to such a 


. . degree, that I am confident to affirm, 1 have demonstrated 


there is not a single shade of colour impressed by unde 

through the whole extent of Nature. | | 

- By prosecuting these views, I have supplied ths: he - 

of forming complete chapters of natural history, from hav- 
ing evinced that each plant was the centre of the existence 
of an infinite number of animals, which possess correspon- 
dencies with it to us still unknown, Their harmonies 
| gt undoubtedly be extended. much farther; for * 


CY 1 
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plants seem to have relations not only to the sun, but to 


different constellations. It is not always such an elevation 


of the sun above the horizon which elicits the vegetative 
powers of plants. Such a one flourishes in the spring- 


which would not put out the smallest leaf in autumn, 


though it might then undergo the same degree of heat. The 
game thing is observable with respect to their seeds, which 
germinate and shoot at one season and not at another, 
though the temperature may be the same. These celestial 
relations were known to the ancient philosophy of the 
Egyptians and of Pythagoras. We find many observations 
on this subject in Pliny, Virgil, and Linnæus; but we 
have indpted vegetable harmonies still more interesting, 55 
by demo trating that the time of the expansion of every 
plant, of it's flowering, and of the maturity of it's fruit, 
was connected with the expansions and the necessities of the 
animal creation, and especially with those of man. There 
is not a single one but what possesses relations of utility to 
us, direct or indirect; but this immense and mysterious 8 
1 part of the history of man will perhaps never be known. „ 
My third part presents the application of these harmonic 
5 | principles to the nature of man himself. In it I have shewn, 
that he is formed of two powers, the physical and the in- 
tellectual, which affect him perpetually with two contrary 
sentiments, that of his misery and of his excellence. 1 have 
demonstrated, that these two powers were most happily 
0 gratified 1 in the different periods of the-passions, ages, and 
© occupations to which Nature has destined man, such as 
5 agriculture, marriage, the settlement of posterity, religion. 
Is have dwelt principally on the affections of the intellec- 
4 tual power, by rendering it apparent that every thing deli- 
cious and transporting in our pleasures arose from the sen- 
timent of infinity, or some other attribute of Dix v, which 
discovered itself as the termination of our perspective. 1 
have demonstrated, on the contrary, that the source of our 
miseries and errors might be traced up to this, That in the 
social state we frequently cross those natural sentiments by 
the prejudices of education and society; so that, in many 
cases, we make the sentiment of infinity to bear upon the 
transient objects of this world, and that of our frailty and 
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misery upon the immortal plans of Nature. I have only 
glanced at this rich and sublime subject; but T assert with 
oonfidence, that by pursuing this track simply, I have suf- 
| ficiently proved the necessity of virtue, and indicated it's 
real source, not where our modern philosophers seek for it, : 
namely, in our Political institutions, often diametrically op- 
Posite to wy but i in the natural state e of and in his o wn 
Heart. A 
I qhave e . the Aten of esst two powers 
to the happiness of society, by shewing, first, that most of 
the ills we endure are only social re-actions, all of which 
Have their grand origin in overgrown property, in employ- 
ments, in honours, i in money, and in land. I have proved 
that those enormous properties produce the physical and 
moral indigence of a nation; that this indigence generated 
an it's turn swarms of debauched men, who employed all 
the resources of eraft and industry to make the rich refund 
the portion which their necessities demand; that celibacy, 


and the disquietades with which it is attended, were in a 


great many citiaens the effects of that state of penury and 


anguish to which they found themselves reduced; and that 1 


heir celibacy produced, by repercussion, the prostitution 
of women of the town. From these eee 1 e de- 
Auced a variety of important, consequences. 
1 have finally demonstrated, 'That no ivountiderable part | 
ol our physical and moral maladies proceeded from the 
Chastisements, the rewards, and the vanity of our education. | 
I have hazarded sundry conjectures, in the view of fur- 
nishing to the people akundant means of subsistence and of 
fy population, and of re-animating in them the spirit of reli- 
gion and of patriotism, by presenting them with certain 
perspectives of infinity, without which the Felicity of a 
nation, like that of an individual, is negative, and quickly 
exhausted, were we to form plans in other respects the 
most advantageous, of finance, commerce, and agriculture. 


Provision must be made at once for man, as an aloud and 
as an intelligent being. I have terminated those different 


Projects, by presenting the sketch of a national education, 
without which it is impossible to have any species of legis- 
lation or of patriotism that shall be of long duration. 1 
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mave endeavoured to unfold in it at once the two powers, 

physical and intellectual, of man, and to direct them to- 
1 1 the love of country and of religion. 


J must no doubt have frequently gone astray in pursuing 
paths so new and so intricate, I must have many a time 


sunk far below my subject, from the construction of my 


Plans, from my inexperience, from the very embarrassment 


of my style; but, I repeat it, provided my ideas shall sug- 
5 gest superior conceptions to others, I am well satisfied. At 


the same time, if calamity be the road to truth, I have not 


been destitute of means to direct me toward her. Were T 
to publish the memoirs of my own life, I could wish for 


no stronger proof of the contempt which the glory of this 
world merits, than to hold up to view the objects of it. At 
the time when, unconscious of having committed the 
slightest injury to any one, after an infinity of fruitless 
Voyages, services and labours, I was preparing in solitude 
these last fruits of my experience and application, my se- 
eret enemies found means to intercept a gratuity which 1 
— annually received from the beneficence of my sovereign. It 
was the only source of subsistence to myself, and the only 
means | enjoyed of assisting my family. To this catas= _ 
truphe were added the loss of health, and domestic calami- 
dies which baffle all the: powers / of description. Had I re- 


posed in Gop that confidence Which J put in men, I 


should always have enjoyed undisturbed tranquillity: che 5 


proofs of his Providence as affecting myself, in the past, 


ought to set my heart at rest about ſuturity. But from a 
fault of education the opinions of men still exercise too 
much dominion over me; but if I have reason to flatter 
: my self that this work is contributing to multiply marriages, 4 
to render them more happy, and to soften the education of 2 


children, I shall consider my own family as perpetuated in 
them, and 1 shall look on the wives and children of my 
country as in some sense mine. | $ 


Nothing is durable, virtue alone excepted. | RY 
85 beauty passes quickly away; fortune inspires extravagant 


inclinations; grandeur fatigues ; reputation is uncertain; 
yy talents, nay, genius itself, are liable to be impaired: but 


virtue is ever beautiful, ever diversified, ever equal, and 
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ever vigorous, because it is resigned to all events, to - 


tions as to enjoyments, to death as to life. 
Happy then, happy beyond conception, if I have been 


enabled to contribute one feeble effort toward redressing 
some of the evils which oppress my country, and to open 


to it some new prospect of felicity! Happy, if I have been 
enabled to wipe away, on the one hand, the tears of some 
unfortunate wretch; and to recal, on the other, men misled 


by the intoxication of pleasure, to the Divinity, toward 
whom Nature, the times, our personal miseries, and our 


secret e are attracting us win 80 moch 2 Loch 
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